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THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuatrMan. The committee will please be in order. 

We have this morning H. R. 3048, introduced by Mr. Fonge, of 
Texas, and also H. R. 2955, introduced by Mr. Yorty. 

(H. R. 3048 and H. R. 2955 are as follows:) 


[H. R. 2955, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL Relating to the stabilization of defense farm labor 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘‘Defense 
Farm Labor Act of 1951.” 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that (1) farm labor is a vital and inseparable part 
of the cotal defense manpower problem and must be considered in the same 
manner as industrial labor is considered to the end that production of adequate 
supplies of food and fiber for defense mobilization can be stabilized and made 
more efficient; (2) there are urgent seasonal demands in widely scattered parts 
of the country for defense farm workers: (3) in order to adequately fulfill these 
demands a coordinated program of recruitment, transportation, housing, and 
health service must be provided by the Federal Government; (4) in the absence 
of coordination, the supply of labor has sometimes fallen below local needs and 
at other times has so greatly exceeded local needs that farm workers have, in 
some sections of the country, become public charges on the States, while in other 
sections great financial losses were sustained by reason of labor shortages; (5) the 
flow of farm labor has been interstate in character, and relief problems of transient 
farm labor have caused inequitable burdens upon States, counties, and munici- 
palities; and (6) provision of health services and medical care so that selective 
service as well as defense farm projects will not be confronted with physically 
deficient manpower as they were in World War II, the elimination of abuses in 
the employment of farm labor, and the establishment of protective standards 
are essential to insure the adequate flow of agricultural labor. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Labor is authorized and directed to take what- 
ever steps may be necessary and proper to provide an adequate supply of farm 
labor in the continental United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, including, among other things, (1) the collection, compilation, and 
dissemination of information relevant to defense farm labor, labor-deficit areas, 
and housing and working conditions; (2) the recruiting, training, and placement 
of workers; (3) the transportation of, and the furnishing of housing, and health 
and medical care, and burial services to, workers and their families; and (4) the 
construction, lease, repair, alteration, relocation, expansion, and operation of 
labor-supply centers, labor camps and homes, child-care centers, and other 
necessary facilities and services. Workers shall be recruited or transported from 
foreign countries pursuant to this section only to the extent the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary to supplement inadequate supplues of farm workers for the 
continental United States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, and then only for tempo- 
rary employment, subject to the immigration laws, from countries within the 
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Western Hemisphere, and pursuant to formal agreements between the United 
States and such countries. 

(b) Workers shall not be transported, or encouraged to migrate, into any area 
pursuant to this section unless the National Farm Labor Board shall have deter- 
mined that such workers are needed in such area. As used in this section the 
term “farm labor” shall not include labor for packing, canning, freezing, drying, 
or other operations of a type generally performed other than in the operation 
of farms. The provisions of this Act shall not be construed to limit or inter- 
fere with any of the functions of the United States Employment Service or State 
public employment services with respect to maintaining a farm-placement 
service as authorized under the Act of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113). 

(c) Notwithstanding any provisions of law conferring similar benefits upon 
them, American Indians, who are farm workers, shall be entitled to the protec- 
tion and benefits of this Act to the same extent and effect as other farm workers. 

(d) Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 U.S. C. 5) shall not be applicable 
to purchases, sales, or contracts made under ihe authority of suksecection (a) of 
this section. e 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall authorize placement of workers recruited or trans- 
ported under this Act, whether United States citizens or aliens, only after the 
employer agrees with respect to such workers (1) to pay not less than prevailing 
wage rates set for the crop and area by the National Fram Labor Board pursuant 
to section 7; (2) to pay such workers their wages in legal tender at the end of 
each week, or at the end of a customary payroll period not exceeding a semi- 
monthly interval; (3) to provide employment for each such worker for not less 
than 75 per centum of workdays (as defined by the Secretary and the employer 
in conformity with industry practices) falling between the beginning and end 
of each such worker’s employment by such employer; (4) to cause any housing, 
subsistence, transportation, or other goods or services furnished such workers 
by the employer to conform to such standards as the Secretary may establish; 
and (5) to comply with all applicable Federal, State, and Jocal laws relating to 
employment, to elect to cover such workers by State or local workmen’s com- 
pensation laws if such laws permit such election, to obtain insurance to protect 
such workers in case of occupational accidents or diseases if coverage by com- 
pensation laws cannot be obtained, and to pay all expenses for hospital, medicines, 
and medical attention necessitated by occupational accidents and diseases. 
Insurance required pursuant to this section shall provide benefits no less favor- 
able than those set out in the following schedule: 


Accidental death 


sei Saha ae ead alle ila gies labenrs inane mete Gee eapie me ek aR im OG aoe oNs $1, 000 
Loss of: 

SES Cae ee ke ier al cashes f'n ee np tan rn Gack 1, 000 
I Fah bs a i es teens Sr Rites es kindle alaaxameees _... 1,000 
Sight of both eyes__---- = x iaadmaetss ¥en sik dns ald blag 1, 000 
One hand and one foot_____-_-_- se saa Saas aa et 1, 000 
One hand and sight of one eye - 1, 000 
One foot and sight of one eye_ --_-- tha piikipieeo ale wen 1, 000 
One hand or one foot _-_ - _- ids cs rene eae 500 


Sight of one eye_---_-------- s Stauiissaaths dar rel ele aii “ee 500 
Total loss of a digit___.-.------- “= . aces ele SUS ci 50 


Partial loss of a digit____-- 


Sec. 5. The Secretary shall take such action as may be necessary to insure 
himself that employers perform agreements entered into by them under section 4 
of this Act; that workers receive the wages due them without any unwarranted 
deduction therefrom, or restriction upon the expenditure thereof; and that any 
housing, subsistence, transportation, or other goods or services furnished by 
employers shall conform to the standards established by the Secretary. 

Src. 6. (a) For the purpose of this Act the Secretary is authorized (1) to 
utilize the facilities, services, and personnel of units and agencies within the 
Department of Labor; to enter into agreements with other public or private 
agencies or individuals; to utilize (pursuant to such agreements) the facilities and 
services of such agencies and individuals and to delegate to them functions under 
this Act: and to allocate or transfer funds to, or otherwise to pay or reimburse 
such units, agencies, and individuals for expenses in connection therewith; and 
(2) to accept and utilize voluntary and uncompensated services. ee af 

(b) The former Civilian Conservation Corps camps and the facilities utilized 
by the Department of Agriculture in carrying out the purposes of the Farm Labor 
Supply Appropriation Act, 1944, shall be transferred without charge to the 
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Secretary, to the extent that he deems necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act: Provided, That no such camp which is being utilized by any other agency of 
the Government, or which has been transferred to any State, county, municipality, 
or nonprofit organization, shall be transferred to the Secretary under this section 
without the consent of such agency, State, county, municipality, or organization. 

(c) Notwithstanding section 3 of the Act of June 29, 1936 (U.S. C., title 40, 
sec. 443), receipt derived for the account of the United States for the use and 
occupancy of agricultural labor-supply centers, including camps and facilities 
heretofore used by or under the control of the Farmers Home Administration, shall 
be deposited in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: Provided, That all receipts 
derived from the furnishing of subsistence to workers shall be credited to funds 
appropriated for the purposes of this Act and be available for expenditure by the 
Secretary for the replenishment of subsistence supplies and for expenses incident 
to the furnishing of such subsistence. 

Sec. 7. A National Farm Labor Board, consisting of three representatives of 
agricultural employers, three representatives of agricultural workers, and three 
representatives of the general public, shall be appointed by and serve at the 
pleasure of the Secretary. Such Board shall, after public hearings in particular 
areas with respect to particular crops, determine the need for agricultural workers 
in such areas for the production of such crops, and the prevailing hourly, daily, 
piecework, and other wage rates and other conditions of employment applicable 
to such crops in such areas. The Board may delegate any of its functions to any 
of the employees of the Department of Labor. Members of the Board shall be 
compensated in accordance with the Classification Act of 1949. 

Sec. 8. An advisory committee shall be established, composed of representatives 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Federal Security Administration, Department of the Interior, Selective Service, 
and of such other departments, agencies, and organizations and such individuals 
as the Secretary may deem advisable. The committee shall advise the Secretary, 
upon his request, on housing, health, education, and vocational training, sub- 
sistence, and transportation standards and problems, and such other matters in 
connection with the program as the Secretary may see fit. The members of the 
committee shall receive no compensation for their services as committee members. 

Sec. 9. Section 2 (3) of the National Labor Relations-Management Act of 1947 
is amended by striking out the following: ‘as an agricultural laborer, or’’. 





|H. R. 3048, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new title to read as follows: 


“TiTLE V—AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


“Sec. 501. For the purpose of assisting in such production of agricultural 
commodities and products as the Secretary of Agriculture deems necessary, by 
supplying agricultural workers from foreign countries on the mainland of the 
Western Hemisphere (pursuant to arrangements between the United States and 
such countries) or from Hawaii or Puerto Rico, the Secretary of Labor is 
authorized— 

“(1) to recruit such workers (including any such workers temporarily in 
the United States); 

“*(2) to establish and operate reception centers at or near the places of 
actual entry of such workers into the continental United States for the 
purpose of receiving and housing such workers while arrangements are being 
made for theiremployment in, or departure from, the continental United States. 

‘*(3) to provide transportation for such workers from recruitment centers 
outside the continental United States to such reception centers and trans- 
portation from such reception centers to such recruitment centers after 
termination of employment; 

‘*(4) to provide such workers with such subsistence, emergency medical 
care, and burial expenses (not exceeding $150 burial expenses in any one case) 
as may be or become necessary during transportation authorized by para- 
graph (3) and while such workers are at reception centers; 
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(5) to assist such workers and employers in negotiating contracts for 
agricultural employment (such workers being free to accept or decline agri- 
cultural employment with any eligible employer and to choose the type of 
agricultural employment they desire, and eligible employers being free to 
offer agricultural employment to any workers of their choice not under contract 
to other employers) ; 

(6) to guarantee the performance by employers of provisions of such 
contracts relating to the payment of wages or the furnishing of transportation. 

“Sec. 502. No workers shall be made available under this title to any employer 
unless such employer enters into an agreement with the United States— 

“(1) to indemnify the United States against loss by reason of its guaranty 
of such employer’s contracts; 

(2) to reimburse the United States for expenses incurred by it in the 
recruitment and transportation of workers under this title in such amounts, 
not to exceed $20 per worker, as may be agreed upon by the United States 
and such employer; and 

(3) to pay to the United States, in any case in which a worker is not 
returned to the reception center in accordance with the contract entered into 
under section 501 (5), an amount determined by the Secretary of Labor to be 
equivalent to the cost of returning such worker from the place of employment 
to such reception center, less any portion thereof required to be paid by other 
employers. 

“Sec. 503. No workers recruited under this title shall be available for employ- 
ment in any area unless the Regional Director, Bureau of Employment Security, 
United States Department of Labor for such area has determined and certified 
that (1) sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not 
available at the time and place needed to perform the work for which such workers 
are to be employed, and (2) the employment of such workers will not adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly 
employed. 

“Sec. 504. Workers recruited under this title who are not citizens of the 
United States shall be admitted to the United States subject to the immigration 
laws (or if already in, and otherwise eligible for admission to, the United States 
shall be permitted to remain therein) for such time and under such conditions as 
may be specified by the Attorney General but, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law or regulation, no penalty bond shall be requ‘red which imposes liability 
upon any person for the failure of any such worker to depart from the United 
States upon termination of employment. 

“Sec. 505. (a) Section 210 (a) (1) of the Social Security Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new subparagraph as follows: 

“““(C) Service performed by foreign agricultural workers under contracts 
entered into in accordance with title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended.’ 

“(b) Section 1426 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new subparagraph as follows: 

“““(C) Service performed by foreign agricultural workers under contracts 
entered into in accordance with title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended.’ 

**(e) Workers recruited under the provisions of this title shall not be subject to 
the head tax levied under section 2 of the Immigration Act of 1917 (8 U.S. C., 
sec. 132). 

“Src. 506. For the purposes of this title, the Secretary of Labor is authorized— 

(1) to enter into agreements with Federal and State agencies; to utilize 
(pursuant to such agreements) the facilities and services of such agencies; 
and to allocate or transfer funds or otherwise to pay or reimburse such agen- 
cies for expenses in connection therewith; 

(2) to accept and utilize voluntary and uncompensated services; and 

(3) when necessary to supplement the domestic agricultural labor force, 
to cooperate with the Secretary of State in negotiating and carrying out 
agreements or arrangements relating to the employment in the United States, 
subject to the immigration laws, of agricultural workers from foreign coun- 
tries within the Western Hemisphere. 

“Sec. 508. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘agricultural employment’ includes services or activities 
included within the provisions of section 3 (f) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, or section 1426 (h) of the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended, horticultural employment, cotton ginning and compressing, crush- 
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ing of oil seeds, and the packing, canning, freezing, drying, or other processing 
of perishable or seasonable agricultural products. 


(2) The term ‘employer’ includes associations or other groups of em- 
loyers. 


“Sec. 509. No workers shall be made available under this title for employment 
after December 31, 1952.” 

The CuHarrmMan. I am not sure that anyone wants to be heard on 
H. R. 2955, but if so they may indicate that a little later. 

The Chair would like to recognize Mr. Poage, the author of H. R. 
3048 for such statement as he may desire to make at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. R. POAGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE ELEVENTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
TEXAS 


Mr. Poagce. Mr. Chairman, I hardly know whether I should make 
any statement. I suppose that all of you are rather familiar with the 
background of this bill. This isnot a bill in which I have a personal 
interest. Frankly, it does not involve my district very materially. 

I do not suppose there will be 200 contract workers in my district 
this fall. 

I think, however, that it does vitally involve the productivity of 
American agriculture. And I think that it vitally involves the 
availability of food and fiber for the American people this coming 
year. 

And from that standpoint I recognize that we are all vitally inter- 
ested in the matter. 

Every one of us whether we expect to employ any foreign nationals 
in our own districts or not, must be concerned with the possibility of 
producing and harvesting the crops that we hope to grow this coming 
year. Regardless of the section of the country from which we come 
we must recognize that we are facing an extremely difficult situation 
in regard to the necessary labor to produce and harvest those crops. 

That we must have some additional labor seems perfectly obvious 
when we think of the fact that in connection with many of our crops 
last year we were barely able to harvest them with the labor available. 
We know that our supply of domestic labor is less than it was last 
year. Men have not only gone to the Army, but in far larger numbers 
they have gone to industry which is, in many cases, directly related 
to our war effort. There will be fewer people to harvest the crops this 
year. We hope that we may grow larger crops of most of the com- 
modities that will need this labor. 

As to cotton, for example, we grew less than 10,000,000 bales last 
year, and some of that stayed in the fields until the first of the year 
which means that there is a definite deterioration and loss because 
we did not have the labor to promptly gather the 10,000,000-bale crop 
of last year. We hope we may grow 16,000,000 bales this year. We 
know that our economy needs 16,000,000 bales. Obviously, you 
cannot pick 16,000,000 bales of cotton without making some improve- 
ment in the supply of labor that will be available. 

We had hoped that we might secure from our neighboring Republic 
of Mexico a substantial amount of the labor that will be needed to do 
this seasonal work. Of course we know, and certainly as one who has 
lived somewhere in the neighborhood of the border all of my life, I 
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know, that Mexicans are going to come into the United States. And 
I know that if you put the whole American Army and the Mexican 
Army on the Rio Grande you are still not going to stop the Mexicans 
from crossing the river. Mexicans are coming into the United States 
because we pay much higher wages than they pay in Mexico. But if 
they come in without any kind of plan or program or legislation or 
contract they are not going to get very far from that Rio Grande. 
They are not going to get out on the highways. They are not coming 
to the towns. They are going to seek employment in the hide-away 
places where they think the immigration officers will not show up. 

They are going to work, of course, for less than Americans work, 
if they come in under those conditions. They are going to break all 
labor standards if you bring those Mexicans in without any contracts 
and without any agreement and without legislation. If you bring 
them in simply by moonlight across the Rio Grande we are going to 
find a complete disruption of our labor standards and we are going to 
find, I think, an unfair differential, probably, in the cost of production 
in various sections of the country, because those Mexicans who fear 
apprehension at the hands of the law are not going to take themselves 
500 and 1,000 miles away from the river. They are going to stay in 
the country where they can find somebody else who speaks Spanish. 
They are going to stay in the country they know. They are not going 
to get themselves out on the high plains or over in the Mississippi 
bee They are going to stay as close as possible to the Mexican 

order. 

They are going to break down everything that labor stands for if 
you let them come in that way. 

They are not going to do the job that agriculture wants done if you 
let them come in that way, because they are not going to be distributed 
as they should be. You are going to have little labor groups in one 
section, a surplus, and in other sections a scarcity of labor. 

Certainly, it seems to me, that for the good of the entire Nation 
that we must have some kind of orderly approach to this program, 
that we must have a program that protects the American laboring 
man. We have no right to pass legislation here that would literally 
destroy the standards of American labor in behalf of somebody from a 
foreign nation. 

Neither do we have any right to create a situation that will deny 
to the American producer an opportunity to harvest his crops and to 
place them on the market for the good of all of the American con- 
sumers. 

I do not suggest that the identical wording of H. R. 3048 has any 
sanctity or it is the only approach to this problem, but I am saying 
that you must approach it through some kind of orderly system rather 
than simply opening the river and having a disorderly movement 
into the United States. That would be fatal to the interests of all 
groups, but it will occur if we do not pass legislation before the 1st 
of July. 

If properly organized, the movement of these workers can be helpful 
to the interests of all groups. As I see it that is what we have at- 
tempted to do in this bill. 

There are, undoubtedly, questions about detail. Certainly none 
of us think that this legislation is perfect, but it does seem to me to 
be as near an agreement between different factions as we can get. 
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I think that I may best illustrate that by the fact that yesterday 
morning I had a gentleman representing one of the labor organizations 
call me up and cuss me out for introducing such a bill, saying that it 
was a very wicked bill because it did not do everything that he thought 
it should do. It was not 6 hours until I had some of the growers cuss 
me out for introducing the same bill, because they said it was a very 
wicked bill, that it did not do all the things they wanted it to do and 
it was unfair, in that it gave a great advantage to labor. 

The fact that both sides, that both extremes have abused the bill, 
seems to me to indicate that there must be some element of fairness 
and some element of justice in the measure. 

Undoubtedly, there are features of this bill, after we get all of the 
views, that we may want to change, but I do want to call attention 
to the fact that the subcommittee which has held some considerable 
hearings on this matter, did have a meeting and did discuss this par- 
ticular piece of legislation item by item. I do not want to say that 
all of the members of the subcommittee were pleased with everything 
that is in the bill. 

I think probably that I could say that no member of the subcom- 
mittee was pleased by everything that is in it, but we did wind up 
with the conclusion that probably it was about as fair as we could 
hope to get. We did make concessions on one side and on the other, 
and these concessions are not all made on one side. 

We must recognize that in writing any legislation of this kind we 
must take into consideration the fact that we are not simply dealing 
with a problem that is under our own control. This problem involves 
another nation as well as ourown. And while we may have our ideas 
as to what those people should agree to, after all we have to deal on 
the basis of what they will agree to. 

I think there are definite limits beyond which they will not go, 
just as I am sure there are limits beyond which we will not go and 
should not go. 

We have tried to reconcile those differences in the hope that we 
could get legislation here that we might make effective, and that 
everybody, labor, agriculture, the public and the Mexican Government 
and A nationals might live under, and that it might be beneficial 
to all. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know that it is necessary to go into the 
details of the bill. 

The Cuarrman. I think copies of the bill have been made available 
to those who will testify concerning its provisions. 

Mr. Poaae. I think that if the gentlemen who are going to testify 
will point out their objections to the specific items—I know there will 
be specific items to which each will find proper objection—that that 
will help. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose we start with the witnesses. I have these 
listed: Mr. Robert Creasey, Mr. Robert Goodwin, Mr. C. J. McCor- 
mick, Mr. E. J. Overby, Mr. R. R. Rubottom, Mr. Daniel Goott, 
Mr. W. F. Kelly, Mr. Matt Triggs, Mr. Fred Bailey, Mr. Robert 
Engler, and Mr. John Riggle. 

I will call them in order. We will first hear from Mr. Robert 
Creasey, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT T. CREASEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF LABOR; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT GOODWIN AND A. D. 
MISLER, OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Creasrey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I appreciate this 
opportunity of appearing before this committee to present the views 
of the Department of Labor on legislation to provide for the employ- 
ment in agriculture of foreign labor when such employment is neces- 
sary to supplement our domestic labor force in order to enable agri- 
cultural producers to attain the production goals necessary for the 
defense effort. These views will cover, of course, the bill now being 
considered by you, H. R. 3048. 

Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Department of Labor, is also here and will describe 
for the committee the general labor market outlook and its antici- 
pated impact on farm labor supply. 

I might say at this point that whenever in this statement I refer to 
*‘domestic’’ farm labor or ‘ American’”’ farm labor I intend those terms 
to include not only our workers on the continent but those of Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

I believe that we have unanimity of opinion on at least one fact 
and that is that we can reasonably expect a rapid tightening of the 
labor market as the tempo of defense production increases. I do not 
believe that we should be called upon at this time to forecast with any 
degree of certainty the extent to which it may be necessary to supple- 
ment the domestic farm labor supply. The farm labor requirements 
as of a given time are affected by too many imponderables. 

But whatever those requirements may ultimately be we must not 
risk failure in attaining agricultural production goals. Food and 
fiber production is as essential to our defense efforts as are tanks and 
guns. We must have sufficient workers to man the farms to raise the 
cattle and to plant and harvest the crops. To this end we must be 
provided with legislative authority to furnish the necessary manpower 
from outside sources when adequate farm labor is not available from 
the domestic labor force. 

But consistent with American concepts of proper procedures we 
must exert every reasonable effort to assure the full utilization of 
American workers before we look to other sources. While we must 
exercise discretion and caution not to jeopardize farm production, 
we should first direct our efforts to obtaining American workers for 
this purpose. 

We must exhaust all domestic sources of farm labor before we begin 
to give jobs to foreign workers. We should take no short cuts which 
will result in employment for foreign workers in this country while 
available American workers remain unemployed. The most effective 
method of determining the availability of American workers is through 
the national clearance system maintained by the Department of Labor. 
At present the responsibility for certifying, in connection with the 
admission of foreign labor, that American labor cannot be obtained 
is with the Secretary of Labor and this responsibility should remain 
with the Secretary if the certification is to be at all meaningful. No 
official, State or Federal, having jurisdiction over a limited area can 
give a certification in this respect that has any validity. This is 
particularly true with respect to agricultural labor since a significant 
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segment of agricultural labor is obtained from migratory labor groups 
which move from area to area, from State to State. To give validity 
to his certification a regional director would have to determine from 
the Washington office whether labor can be made available from other 
areas. I do not know why H. R. 3048 proposes to vest this responsi- 
bility in the regional director. I am certain that it could not have 
been because of any valid complaints that the present certification 
process has jeopardized any farmer’s opportunity to obtain the workers 
which he has needed. I know of no case where any crops were lost 
because a job order was put through the national clearance system. 

Aside from this fact, it appears to me to be very questionable from 
the viewpoint of sound administration to vest the responsibility for 
administering a program in the head of a Cabinet department and at 
the same time diffuse the authority to control one of its most im- 
portant aspects among 13 subordinate officials. Certainly such action 
would be inconsistent with the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission that— 
the heads of departments must hold full responsibility for the conduct of their 
departments. There must be a clear line of authority reaching down through 
every step of the organization and no subordinate should have authority inde- 
pendent from that of his superior. (Recommendation No. 14, Hoover Commis- 
sion Report on General Management of the Executive Branch.) 

Furthermore, in any program involving the employment in this 
country of foreign workers we must take care that we do not dis- 
criminate against nor deprive any American worker of employment. 
We must take every precaution to assure that American workers 
available for employment do not remain unemployed while foreign 
workers are brought in to plant and harvest our crops. Foreign 
workers must not be employed where their employment will adversely 
affect the wages, working conditions, and employment opportunities 
of American workers. Foreign workers should not be offered working 
conditions that are more favorable than those offered to American 
workers. 

I am sure that no reasonable man will quarrel with these concepts. 
During World War II the Congress gave full recognition to the basic 
principle that American agricultural workers should not be discrimi- 
nated against by providing in Public Law 45 and Public Law 229, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, authority to afford American workers the 
same benefits that were provided for foreign workers. Payment of 
costs incident to transporting American workers, their families and 
their personal effects was authorized. Farm labor camps were pro- 
vided by the Government to house American workers and their fam- 
ilies. Emergency health and medical care were provided for American 
workers. In short, the Congress made a positive effort to make farm 
employment more attractive to American labor. As part of the same 
legislation the Congress provided authority to pay similar expenses for 
foreign workers when it became necessary to supplement the American 
labor force. 

We should recognize now, as the Seventy-eighth Congress recog- 
nized in World War II, that the emphasis must be on affording the 
available employment opportunities to American labor first and that 
a recruitment program for American workers is an integral part of the 
total farm manpower mobilization program. Such a program should 
be provided, as it was from 1943 to 1948, in the same legislation which 
authorizes the importation of foreign workers. 
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_ H. R. 3048 provides for the payment of costs incident to transport- 
ing foreign workers to this country and return to recruitment centers 
from which they were obtained. H. R. 3048 does not provide for the 
payment of any costs incident to transporting American workers. 
The provision of transportation for American workers would increase 
the mobility of the domestic farm labor supply and provide more 
American workers for farm employment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make my position on this legislation clear. 
I have no intent to underestimate the importance of or need for legis- 
Jation which will assist us in obtaining foreign agricultural workers 
when needed. On the contrary, I am here to advocate the enactment 
of legislation which will provide us with adequate authority to obtain 
such workers from other countries within a reasonable distance from 
our borders. 

But we must be mindful of the fact that when we request other 
nations to assist us in the planting and harvesting of our crops by 
making available to us the services of their nationals, we have an 
obligation to operate at all times within the framework of any agree- 
ments in this respect which we may have with such countries. All of 
the members of this committee, I am sure, know that at the present 
time we have an international agreement with Mexico governing the 
terms and conditions under which Mexican nationals may be con- 
tracted for agricultural employment in this country. I have recentl 
returned from Mexico where I had the pleasure of attending, wit 
Congressman Poage, a conference of American and Mexican officials. 
We discussed various problems that have arisen from the operations 
of the present agreement. We also discussed a projected program 
under which Mexico would furnish us greater numbers of workers 
than we have been obtaining from that country in the postwar years. 

It was my observation that one of the situations to which Mexico 
has reacted most sensitively is the so-called ‘wetback’’ situation. 
I am informed by those who have attended previous conferences with 
Mexican officials that they have expressed similar concern for several 
years. The Mexican Government has repeatedly objected to the 
activities of certain American employers in enticing Mexican nationals 
into this country with offers of employment. 

This is due in part to the understandable concern over the treat- 
ment to which their nationals subject themselves when they enter 
this country illegally. It is also due to the effect of such migration 
upon the economic well-being of Mexico. In the recent conference 
with the Mexican officials considerable discussions were held con- 
cerning ways and means by which the two Governments could operate 
more effectively in stemming this illegal influx of labor from Mexico 
into the United States. 

It would indeed be a grave error on our part if the United States 
Government were at this time to take any action which could be 
interpreted as encouraging Mexican nationals to enter this country 
illegally to obtain Rs 0 a without regard to the understanding 
reached by the two Governments under the international agreement. 
If at this time we are to take any unilateral action, such as the enact- 
ment of legislation which would permit the employment of Mexican 
nationals under arrangements other than those provided in the inter- 
national agreement, I am certain that Mexico would promptly teke 
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steps to terminate the agreement. If this should occur, this particular 
legislation would be useless. 

I would like to call the attention of the committee to section 504 
of H. R. 3048. If it is intended that this section authorize the con- 
tracting of Mexican nationals who have entered this country illegally, 
such authorization might be construed by the Mexican Government 
as such unilateral action as would warrant their terminating the 
international agreement. 

It was made abundantly clear by the Mexican Government that it 
expects the recruitment after June 30, 1951, if there is an agreement in 
effect after that date, to be made from areas within Mexico where 
the greatest unemployment exists. If section 504 permits the uni- 
lateral action which I referred to, it would ignore Mexico’s economic 
interest, be incompatible with the international agreement, and serve 
as an Open invitation to Mexican nationals to enter the United States 
illegally. 

In these precarious times when our country is extending every 
effort to balk communistic infiltration, any legislation dealing with 
immigration must be considered from the standpoint of its effect 
upon our internal security. The wetback situation at the present 
time offers a serious threat to our internal security. To the extent 
that the provision encourages illegal migration, it will increase such 
migration and aggravate a condition which already gives concern. 
To the extent that it increases the illegal crossing of our border, it 
will make the situation that much more difficult to control. We may 
thereby be providing an easy avenue for the infiltration of subversive 
elements. In the interest of our own national security we must guard 
our borders more closely. We must support the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in the already huge task of holding back 
the hordes of illegal entrants which daily elude our border patrols. 
Rather than relax our immigration laws we should tighten them. 
Among other things, we should impose more severe penalties upon 
those who entice these workers across our borders and also against 
those who employ them without concern as to their illegal status in 
this country. 

H. R. 3048 limits its application to workers from foreign countries 
on the mainland of the Western Henisphere. It, therefore, would not 
apply to workers from the British West Indies. These areas have been 
an important source of supply from which we have been obtaining 
foreign workers for a number of years. The authority contained in the 
bill should not be so circumscribed as to preclude the obtaining of 
British West Indies workers under its provisions if it should become 
necessary to do so. World War II legislation dealing with this prob- 
lem treated British West Indies workers the same as other foreign 
nationals brought in for temporary employment. To discriminate 
against British West Indies workers in this bill may result in our 
losing this source of supply. 

In closing I wish to reiterate that I favor and urge the adoption of 
legislation that would authorize the Secretary of Labor to pay certain 
costs incident to obtaining American and foreign workers. This legis- 
lation should include the costs incident to the transporting of Ameri- 
can workers and their families when necessary in furtherance of the 
defense effort, the furnishing of emergency health and medical care 
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while being transported at Government expense, and the payment of 
reasonable burial expenses. The payment of similar expenses should 
be authorized in connection with obtaining foreign workers when such 
foreign workers are needed to supplement the American labor force. 
Authority should also be provided to maintain reception centers in 
this country at or near the places of entry and to furnish foreign 
workers with housing facilities at these centers while they are being 
maintained there by the Government. 

The United States Government should be authorized to guarantee 
to foreign workers amounts which are due them from defaulting em- 
ployers and require such employers to reimburse the Government for 
amounts so paid. H. R. 3048 authorizes the United States to guar- 
antee the worker amounts due him only for transportation and wages. 
No provision is made for a guarantee by the Government of amounts 
due the worker for subsistence or insurance benefits which employers 
may fail to pay. The Secretary of Labor should be authorized to 
issue regulations governing the manner in which this program is con- 
ducted and to set down reasonable terms and conditions. H. R. 3048 
contains many of these -provisions but fails to provide authority with 
respect to a number of others. 

I hope that this committee will give every consideration to the 
recommendations of the Department of Labor and wish to thank you 
for the opportunity to appear before you and express my views. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Creasey, do you have a copy of the inter- 
national agreement available? 

Mr. Creasny. Mr. Misler has one; yes. 

The CuarrMan. Without taking the time to read the agreement 
now I would like to ask you a few questions about that. 

That agreement has been consummated, has it? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. It applies only to Mexico? 

Mr. Creasey. That particular agreement, that is right. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have other international agreements with 
other governments? 

Mr. Creasey. No. 

The CuarrMan. So up to the present time you have only one inter- 
national labor agreement in effect, and that is the one with the 
Mexican Government? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. Does that provide for the payment of transpor- 
tation of the workers by the employer? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

The CHarrMANn. Does it require the employer to take care of the 
sick worker, to provide medical care for the employee while he is 
working in this country? 

Mr. Creasey. Well, only occupational medical care, that is, for 
occupational diseases. 

The CuarrMan. Medical care? 

Mr. Creasey. To some degree; yes. 

The CuHatrMan. Is it confined to the payment of burial expenses 
in the event of death? 

Mr. Creasey. No, it is not. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you ever had that agreement in any of the 
international agreements? 
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Mr. Mister. We had it during the wartime agreements. 

The CuarrMAN. You have had that provision in some of the agree- 
ments in the past? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

The CuHarrman. If I understand it, the international agreement 
you have just referred to does provide that the employer shall pay 
the cost of transportation from the place where the worker is recruited 
to the place where he is to be employed, and to pay the transportation 
back from the place of the employment to the man’s home when he 
terminates his employment? 

Mr. Creasry. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That is not done, and never has been done by the 
Federal Government for American workers, has it? 

Mr. Creasey. It was during World War II under the two laws to 
which I referred, Public Law 45 and Public Law 229. They did 
authorize transportation payments for American workers. 

The Cuarrman. Did it specifically authorize it, or was it by an 
interpretation of the provision that that was done; have you the 
provision before you? 

Mr. Mister. Yes. 

Mr. Creasey. Mr. Misler has it. 

Mr. Mister. I am reading from Public Law 229, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, section 3 (a): 

The funds appropriated by section 1 and not apportioned by the Administrator 
among the several States pursuant to section 2, shall be available for expenditure 
by the Administrator. The purposes for which such funds may be expended 
shall include among other things recruitment and transportation of workers and 
their familes and necessary personal property within the United States and 
elsewhere. 

The CuarrmMan. Under that provision labor was recruited as far 
south as the State of Mississippi and taken to Colonial Avenue in the 
city of Portland, Oreg., was it not? 

Mr. Mister. This program was administered by the Department 
of Agriculture. I am not sure about that. 

The CHarrMAN. It was administered by the agency known as the 
Farm Security Administration. 

Mr. Mister. The War Food Production. It originally started 
with the Farm Security. 

The CHarrMan. And they recruited labor from one State and 
shipped it into other States? 

Mr. Mister. That is right. 

The CuarrMANn. And then the Federal Government decided to 
discontinue that? 

Mr. Mister. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And under the Farm Security Administration, by 
interpretation, also, of certain provisions which had been written into 
the law, the Farm Security Administration built labor camps through- 
out the country? 

Mr. Mister. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. And maintained and supported those camps? 

Mr. Mister. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. And had them available for the migrant workers? 

Mr. Mister. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. And Congress abandoned that program? 
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Mr. Miser. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. Do I understand that the Department of Labor is 
advocating now that we reestablish these labor camps, that we ap- 
prove again the payment of transportation costs from one end of this 
country to the other for American agricultural workers, and that we 
provide the American agricultural workers with medical care and 
housing facilities, and pay their burial expenses in the event they die 
on the job; is that what you advocate now? 

Mr. Creasey. It is pretty difficult to answer the question just 
“Vas” or “No.’’ 

The CHaiRMAN. You may take your time to answer it. I am not 
insisting on a “‘Yes”’ or ““No”’ answer. 

Mr. Creasey. We certainly are advocating something which is 
similar to what you have just outlined; in other words, we believe 
that the conditions which we will encounter in the foreseeable future 
will not be unlike those encountered during World War II and that, 
therefore, we should be a well prepared for our preparedness program 
as we found as a matter of fact we needed to be prepared during World 
War II. We are advocating that we have a similar authority for the 
defense program that we had during World War IL. 

The CuHarrMan. That, in substance, means that you are advocating 
a reestablishment of the labor camps in certain areas of the country 
where migratory labor is usually and ordinarily used? 

Mr. Creasey. I think that is correct. 

The CHarrMaANn. Then you are advocating just what I said a 
moment ago, the payment of transportation, the medical-care pro- 
gram and the burial expenses for American workers who die on 
American farms where they are temporarily employed? 

Mr. Creasey. Where such payments are reasonable. 

The CuHarrman. Where they are reasonable? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. Then that would also carry medical care. It 
would mean that we would have to have obstetricians to deliver the 
babies born in the labor camps, would we not; that would be part of 
the medical care? It was done and would have to be done. 

Mr. Creasey. Perhaps. I would like to say this, that the author- 
ity necessary to carry out this program does not necessarily mean that 
we should adopt any abusive practices that we had before. 

The CuarrMan. You would not consider that abusive, would you? 

Mr. Creasey. Well, it would depend entirely upon the number of 
people and the kinds of people that were in the camps. 

The CHarrman. It depends on how many babies you would have, 
that is all. What I mean is that your program was comprehensive 
enough to embrace fees for obstetricians, to provide for infirmaries 
and lying-in establishments, and so forth. That is what we were doing 
at one time. I just want to know if that is what you propose that we 
should do again. 

Mr. Creasey. Well, I am not proposing that we engage in any 
practices under the authority that are abusive. 

The CuHarrman. No, no. 

Mr. Creasey. Please let me finish. I am not trying to be argu- 
mentative, you understand. I am only trying to answer the question. 

There is a difference between the authority necessary to do reason- 
able things and abusive use under the authority. We think that the 
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authority is necessary and we are perfectly willing to eliminate any 
abuses. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, I do not mean to put you in the position 
of advocating anything that is abusive or unreasonable, but this com- 
mittee has had a lot of experience in bygone years with this very 
subject. 

It is difficult for you to draw the line and say that this should be 
done and this should not be done, if you embark upon a program such 
as we are discussing. 

In this migratory labor contract that you have with Mexico you 
do not contemplate bringing in women, do you? 

Mr. Creasey. No. 

The CHarrMan. You do not contemplate bringing in children? 

Mr. Creasry. No. 

The CHarrMan. Consequently, you would not have to establish 
maternity hospitals to look after newborn babies? 

Mr. Creasey. No. 

The CuarrMan. What I am trying to do is to run this thing out 
to its logical conclusion. For instance, in my own territory we grow 
cotton and other crops. During the past war we used some West 
Indians, some foreign labor, but where do you draw the line? In my 
community, say that my farm is 10 miles from town and I want to 
recruit 20 cotton pickers. Do you advocate that the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide transportation for those 20 workers, those 20 
cotton pickers, to come to my farm, to have somebody look them over 
physically, and if one of them drops dead that I have to bury him. 
It seems to me that when you try to apply this thing to our domestic 
labor supply that you get into impossible difficulties. 

Mr. Creasey. Well, I think that is correct. I think the employer 
should bear all of those costs. 

The CuarrMan. Then would you apply that rule to me, in other 
words, if what you advocate is true, if I got 20 cotton pickers and 
brought them out to my farm, and one of them dropped dead for some 
reason, I would have to bury him, or if he became sick I would have to 
provide him with medical care. It seems to me when you apply it to a 
country as large as the United States, with our vast territory, it would 
be an impossible situation. if we are facing an impossible situation, 
your program, as you suggest it, just would not work. Why do we 
want to complicate this thing by bringing in the American worker. 
In the first place, I think every member of this committee can agree 
with the very laudable things that you have said in your statement. 

No one on this committee wants to oppress the American laborer or 
to offend our American labor standards, but we are faced with a situa- 
tion which requires some attention. 

I think that Mr. Poage and his subcommittee very earnestly con- 
sidered this matter, in a diligent effort to work out something that he 
and they hope will be satisfactory to both the employer and the em- 
ployee. I think that what the rest of us should do is to try to make a 
contribution to it, rather than to bring about confusion. 

Mr. Creasey. I agree with that, Mr. Chairman. The Labor De- 
partment is trying to make contributions. The thought that occurred 
to us, however, was that if a grower is willing to offer to a Mexican 
brought in here from Mexico certain benefits, the benefits which you 
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enumerated, he should not be unwilling to make the same sort of an 
offer to American workers. 

The Cuarrman. Let me interrupt you right there. These em- 
ployers, if 1 understand it, are willing to do just what your agreement 
provides that they shall do, but that agreement does not contemplate 
the bringing of families, wives, and children. 

You are saying that because these employers are willing to do what 
that contract provides for the foreign labor, they should embrace 
another program that takes in an entirely different situation and an 
entirely different group. I do not think that these employers would 
want to discriminate against American workers. 

Why would.they be willing to assume the responsibilities imposed 
upon them by this international agreement if, in fact, and in truth, the 
American labor were available and in full supply? 

Mr. Creasey. I think that your statement is absolutely correct. 
The only thought that occurred to me was, should we agree, as a 
matter of legislative record, that an employee should have recruited 
for him at some expense to the Government, Mexican workers and 
have them brought in to work for him under conditions which are 
reasonable, while domestic American citizens are unemployed else- 
where? 

Mr. Poacer. Will you yield there? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. . 

Mr. Poacsr. The chairman has emphasized the very heart of this 
thing right there. It seems to me that this very provision is one of 
the greatest safeguards that you can provide for American labor. 

If it, in fact, costs the employer more to bring in foreign labor, 
then no matter what kind of laws you write he is not going to bring 
in foreign labor, as long as American labor is available. 

And this bill specifically requires that before anybody can bring 
in foreign labor that your department, Mr. Creasey—not some- 
body else—has to certify that there is a need for that labor, has to 
certify that American workers are not available. You have to find 
those things to be facts before it is possible to bring any foreign 
workers in. Then after he has brought them in this bill provides, 
not as you suggest that the Government will pay their traveling 
expenses, but that all of these expenses will be borne by the employer. 

I want you folks to get that very clearly, because there is a differ- 
ence of opinion about that. One of the things that people have ob- 
jected to. This bill provides that the employer shall reimburse the 
Government for the cost that the Government expends. 

It is not the taxpayers who pay for any of this under this bill. 
There is no subsidy that I can find in this bill, but there is simply the 
opportunity given to the American employer, after he cannot get 
American workers, and after your department states that he cannot 
get them, then to go out and spend his money to bring somebody in 
from a distance and at a greater cost than it would be if he could get 
the help locally. 

I do not think you can write a law that will be as effective in pro- 
tecting American labor as to write one that makes it to the self- 
interest of the employer to employ American labor first. And this 
bill certainly makes it to the self-interest of the employer. 

If you impose all of those costs when the farmer employs local 
labor then there is no self-interest to use local labor. Then you have 
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taken away that protection for American labor. You have made it 
possible then for the employer, if he is willing, to violate the law and 
to get some illegal outside labor, if he can get it cheaper. Under 
the provisions of this bill he cannot get it cheaper. 

If you make him assume all of these costs in connection with 
American labor are you not simply going to break down the protection 
that this bill gives to American labor? 

Mr. Creasey. I would like to say, Congressman Poage, that that 
may be partially true, in fact, it is partially true, but as far as the 
Department of Labor is concerned we are interested in the employ- 
ment of American workers who are in this country. And as far as 
we are concerned we would prefer to have American workers who are 
unemployed, that is, agricultural workers, utilized to the fullest 
extent, even though it costs the grower a little more to bring in some 
Mexicans, because we know, as a matter of fact, that it does happen. 

Mr. Poaae. I want to make it plain, of course, that this committee 
is also interested in using American labor, first. I do not think there is 
any monopoly on our part or on your part in that respect. We are 
all interested. 

I think these employers generally would rather use American labor 
first. We believe that America should have the first opportunity. 
But then you come along and say that you want to add to these costs 
of using American labor, so that there really will not be any differential 
as to the cost to the employer between using the American and outside 
labor. I think that your reasoning is based upon a very natural 
assumption, one that doubtless I indulge in and that all of the rest of 
us do, and that is, that I can always do a job right. 

You believe that you can do a job right. The Department of 
Agriculture believes that it can always do it right. So you would 
prefer to rely upon the certificate of the Department of Labor, rather 
than upon the economic advantage to the individual to protect 
labor, because you believe, and I do not question your sincerity— 
I say the same thing applies to me—you believe in all sincerity that 
you can do this job so well that you will always correctly determine 
whether there is American labor available or not, and that you can 
always through the routine of your bureaucracy, and I do not use the 
word offensively, through the routine of your organization, you can 
always see that the job is properly done, and that the law is absolutely 
and impartially enforced. 

However, watching it from the outside I am convinced that neither 
your Department or any other department, nor any committee of 
Congress, can do a job as well as the operation of economic law where it 
becomes economically advantageous to the American employer to 
employ American labor first. 

I think that is the greatest protection you can give to American 
labor. 

Mr. Creasty. Maybe I misunderstood the bill. If that were true, 
then we would not have to have any certification at all, would we? 

Mr. Poaaer. The bill relies upon you and then it says, ‘““We are not 
going to rely upon yqu alone.” The bill gives you the right to certify. 
You assume that that is sufficient, as I understand it. You assume 
that the right to certify is sufficient, because you assume you can 
always exercise it properly. I hope you can, but I do not believe 
you can. 
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You assume that you will always be right. We assume you will be 
mistaken part of the time, just like we will be mistaken part of the time, 
and just like everybody else will be mistaken. 

We assume that no agency of Government, no matter how fortified 
by law, can be as effective as just the operations of self-interest on 
the part of these employers. And we may get to the self-interest of the 
employer to use American labor if American labor is available. 

You would say, “Why, we will equalize that, and there will be no 
self-interest there, but we can police it.” 

I just do not think you can do that good a job of policing, that is all. 

The CuHarrmMan. At the bottom of page 9 of your statement you are 
advocating that the United States Government should be required 
to guarantee to foreign workers the amounts which are due them from 
defaulting employers. 

Do you want to apply that same rule to the American workers? 

Mr. Creasry. The American workers already have a guaranty 
from the Government through the courts. 

The CHarrMAN. What? 

Mr. Creasey. Access to the courts in America give a guaranty to 
the American workers. These workers, after they finish their con- 
tract, go down into the interior of Mexico and they do not have access 
to American couris. 

The American worker is already guaranteed protection by our Gov- 
ernment through our judicial system. 

The CHatrMan. What do you mean, that if a foreign worker had 
earned money from an employer here, that he could not go into some 
court here in the country and collect the debt? 

Mr. Creasey. He could, except that if a worker was down in 
Mexico 

The CHarrMAn. It would just be a little difficult for him to do it, 
perhaps. 

Mr. Creasey. It might as a practical matter be impossible for 
him to do so on a $15 or $20 claim. 

The CuarrMan. I understand that is true, but at the same time 
would you apply that same rule to the American worker, say, in 
Arkansas, out in the State of Washington or in some other State? 

Mr. Creasy. We do say that. We say that the United States 
Government should guarantee it, but the domestic worker is at home, 
and he has access to the courts and he utilizes his opportunity and 
gets satisfaction. 

The CuarrMan. Are you for a program to embrace a contract pro- 
vision that the Federal Goverriment guarantee the wages of all of 
these workers, foreign and domestic? 

Mr. Creasey. No. 

The CuartrMan. I thought that was what you did say. Certainly 
you said that as to the foreign workers. 

Mr. Creasey. I say that the United States Government will guaran- 
tee that for all of the workers. That is correct. 

The CuHatrMan. For all of the workers? 

Mr. Creasey. For foreign workers. Itis very plain. The United 
States Government should be authorized to guarantee to foreign 
workers. 

The CuatrMan. Then my question was, would you apply that same 
proposition to the domestic workers? 
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Mr. Creasey. We have, through our judicial system. 

The CuarrMan. Then if you apply it to both the domestic and 
— n workers, your Federal Government has to set up an agency 

a all of this money from all of these employers and pass it on 
the employees, the workers. 

Mr. Creasey. That was done during World War II. 

The CHARMAN. Yes; and that is what I am saying you are going 
back to, advocating that we do all over again the thing that Congress 
abandoned long ago. 

Mr. Creasey. Mr. Misler reminded me to be sure that we clarified 
the record, that I am not advocating the use of this agency for domestic 
workers, only for foreign workers. The courts of the United States 
are available to the domestic workers. T hey are not readily available 
to the foreign workers. 

Mr. AtBert. Having the Government pay for it is an entirely differ- 
ent thing. And using the courts is another thing. 

The CuarrMan. It is their right to go into court, but you are advo- 
cating some sort of a collecting agency to collect from the employer 
and protect the employee. You are advocating that the Federal 
Government, if necessary, pay the employee and then resort to a 
suit against the employer. 

Mr. Creasey. Not for the domestic workers. 

The Cuarrman. But for all of the foreign workers? 

Mr. Creasey. For the foreign workers; yes. 

Mr. McCarruy. Would it be so bad to guarantee it for the Ameri- 
can worker who was transported under the uthority of this act? 

Mr. Creasty. It would not only not be serious, it would not be 
unfair, because some of the migratory workers come from Texas and 
work in California, and they do not have practical access to the courts, 
but we do have courts. 

The CuHarrMan. Are you agreeing that you would apply this rate 
to both domestic and foreign workers? 

Mr. Creasey. We are only asking for it for the foreign workers. 

The CHarrMAN. But you think that the same rule of reason would 
embrace the domestic workers? 

Mr. Creasey. We are not asking for it for anybody but the 
foreign workers. 

The CHarrMan. This migratory labor problem is not a problem in 
many of the States of the Union, is it? How many States would be 
affected by any legislation or any such program? 

Mr. Creasey. It would be hard to say, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Such States as Texas and California, Arizona? 

Mr. Creasey. In Colorado and even as far as Michigan. 

The Cuarrman. And Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi? 

Mr. Mister. It goes all the way into Washington, Oregon, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Creasey. Even the State of New York. 

The CuarrmMan. What do they use them for in Oregon? 

Mr. Goopwin. They had them out in Oregon in the fruit harvest. 

The CuarrMan. The fruit harvest? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

I would say on that point, if I may interrupt here, there would be, 
perhaps, 18, 20 States in which foreign workers have been used and 
will, probably, be needed this coming season. 
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The CuairmMan. Wait a minute. The statement you made is very 
important. You said that foreign workers would be needed in 18 
States of the Union this coming season? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is my judgment, yes. 

The CuHarrMan. So that the domestic labor supply on the farm is 
in a bad way, if you say now that present indications are that we 
will need foreign workers in 18 States in the Union. That is pretty 
good evidence of the fact that the local labor is not available in such 
abundant supply; is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. OstrerGcac. To supplement that point, I wonder how many 
thousands of workers that would entail. Is there any figure on that? 

Mr. Goopwin. I was scheduled to testify a little later. I had 
planned to testify on that. If you want it now, why all right. 

The CuarrMan. We have finished with Mr. Creasey now, unless 
Mr. Andresen wants to ask some questions. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I am in accord with your views about employing 
American labor. I feel they should be employed. I do not know of 
any American labor that will step out and do the work that this 
foreign labor will do. You, probably, will agree with that; is that not 
right? That is the stoop labor. 

Mr. Creasey. At least, I will say this, that I have heard that there 
is quite a bit of difficulty, but I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
facts in every farm problem to say yes or no. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is not the trend in the labor movement from the 
farm to industry, instead of from industry to the farm? 

Mr. Creasey. I think so. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. This type of stoop labor is difficult to secure. 
The reason they have to bring these workers in is because we cannot get 
Americans to do the work. I think wherever it is possible we should 
provide American labor with the jobs in this country, whether it be in 
agriculture or industry and with an American wage scale so that they 
can enjoy an American standard of living. That is what you have 
advocated? 

Mr. Creasey. That is right. 

Mr. AnprESEN. You share the same concern about foreign labor 
that produces cheaply produced commodities in other countries and 
ships them into the United States? 

Mr. Creasey. I think so. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We are being flooded in this country and it will 
continue under a low free-trade policy where foreign workers are being 
paid cheap, low wages, living under cheap conditions, and they are 
making shoes and pottery and glassware and watches and many other 
things and flooding our American markets. Do you have the same 
concern about that type of competition with American labor? 

Mr. Creasey. I suppose so, if I understood your question right, but, 
unfortunately, we do not have much control over labor conditions in 
these countries. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. The administration with which you are associated 
has established this free-trade policy and has invited foreign workers 
living under a different scale than our workers do in this country— 
they have literally invited them to produce competitive products to 
ship into the United States and we are helping them by financing them 
to do it. 
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Mr. Creasey. I would like to say this, that the Department of 
Labor does not feel qualified to discuss the merits or demerits of our 
international trade program. I think that someone from the De- 
partment of State is not only better qualified but is actually qualified. 
I do not consider that I am qualified to go into that phase of it. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. But would the Department of Labor favor a policy 
then that these foreign workers could produce the stuff shipped into 
the United States and throw our people out of work in this country? 

Mr. Creasey. I do not know, as I said before. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You are speaking for the Department of Labor, 
are you not? 

Mr. Creasey. That is right. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. And you are expressing concern about the American 
worker in the United States doing these jobs to produce the agricul- 
tural products for the American people. Would the Department of 
Labor favor a policy where foreign workers in foreign countries would 
produce the same goods that our people do for shipment into the 
United States, taking the jobs thereby away from American citizens? 

Mr. Creasny. We are not in favor of American citizens losing 
their jobs. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Well, you are part of the Department of Labor. 
That is one of the important departments in our Government. And 
if you are trying to protect the American workers you had better let 
the President or the Secretary of State know what is going on to 
destroy American labor. 

You have mentioned that we should have people here, whether 
they are Americans or others, to help raise the cattle and harvest the 
crops. Is that the extent of the knowledge of the Department of 
Labor with reference to agricultural production in this country? 

Mr. Creasey. Well, I think we felt that rather than enumerate 
all of the operations of a farm that we would just say enough about it 
so that we had to enumerate only a few to be illustrative, and nothing 
more. I think that we have some people who have spent a consider- 
able amount of time on the farm. Whether or not they are experts 
in farming might be a question of fact that we did not have any in- 
tention of enumerating all of the operations of farming. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Do you know that 80 percent of the diet of the 
American people comes from small family sized farms of less than 100 
acres; that is, dairy products and poultry products and fruits and 
vegetables and livestock, and so forth? 

Mr. Creasey. I know that now, Congressman Andresen. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. You know that is your principal diet, is it not? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You may eat a little bread and things like that. 
Your Department issues these statistics on the cost of living, does it 
not? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

Mr. AnprRESEN. Is not the principal complaint today as the result 
of the figures that you are publishing, in this inflationary period, on 
account of the high price of food? 

Mr. Creasry. I think so. That and rent and a few other things. 

Mr. ANprESsEN. Do you know that the fewer workers we have to 
a the food the less food there will be and the higher the prices 
will be? 
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Mr. Creasey. I think that is correct, but neither the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics nor the Labor Department control these prices. We 
only issue statistics showing what they are. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. But you are going to provide the labor. 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

Mr. AnprEsSEN. To produce the food. You recognize that it does 
take labor to produce the food? 

Mr. Creasey. Yes; I am in favor of it. 

Mr. ANprREsEN. Whether it be in cotton—cotton is not a food but 
is an essential product in agriculture—and you recognize it is your 
responsibility to produce the labor, whether it be domestic or foreign 
labor, to produce the food? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You, also, recognize there are certain seasons when 
you must plant the food, and in many cases where you have to have 
all-year-around labor? 

Mr. Creasey. That is right. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. And you, also, recognize the fact that our farm 
population has dwindled down to 18 percent of the total population 
of the country? 

Mr. Creasey. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. And that farm labor is becoming scarcer and 
scarcer every day? 

Mr. Creasey. That is right. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The figures that I have show that we have lost 
over 1,000,000 farm workers in the last year. Farm labor is being 
attracted to industry because of the shorter hours and higher wages. 
Most of our farmers are relying on members of the family to produce 
the food so necessary for the Nation. And now we have to have it 
produced in abundance. I hope that the Department recognizes that. 

Mr. Creasey. Yes. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. I do not want to make a speech here but I do want 
to point out to you the importance of it. You recognize the fact that 
we have to have men working during the season when you produce the 
food. When the ewes are lambing. You cannot put the lambing 
season off. If farmers have to wait around until you fellows make up 
your mind down here whether or not there is a short supply during the 
seasons, the season may be over with before you men make up your 
minds that we must have these workers to produce the food; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. Creasey. I think that is correct. I would like to repeat what 
I said in my prepared statement, that is, that we are not at all opposed 
to bringing in foreign workers, in fact, we specifically urge the enact- 
ment of legislation which will authorize that very thing. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The gentleman sitting next to you said that we are 
going to need foreign workers in 18 States. Do you know of any 
American citizens who will go out and perform the same kind of work 
that these foreign Mexicans will do? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; we have many of them. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Where are they? 

Mr. Goopwin. We do not have enough of them, that is the point. 

Mr. Garuincs. Yes. Will you yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 
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Mr. Gatuinas. We have a statement before this committee that 
was made some few months ago by Mr. Culbertson of the State of 
California—John T. Culbertson—in which he said that there were 
1,700 to 1,800 referrals from the California Department of Employ- 
ment Office at Los Angeles of which six—only six—finished the season. 

We have here before this committee a statement from the Los 
Angeles area that of 238 processed only 123 reported for work the 
first morning. ‘Two of these worked less than 1 day, 7 worked 1 day, 
28 worked 2 days, 56 worked 3 days, 9 worked 4 days, 2 worked 5 
days, 7 worked 8 days, and 2 worked 13 days. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You say that we have them in this country? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Is that true now when so many people are going 
into war industry? 

Mr. Goopwin. I did not hear that. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. You said that we have the workers who will do 
this stoop labor in the United States. 

Mr. Goopwin. There are many of them that will in the United 
States. 

Mr. AnprESEN. Is that supply increasing or decreasing? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is decreasing, and at an accelerated rate now 
because of the defense situation and because of the very strong pull 
of defense industries. There are many of these people who were willing 
to do this type of work who are no longer able to do it. And that 
situation will get worse. There is not any question about that. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Then we have to think about the situation as it 
exists this year in view of the war emergency and the war production 
and be prepared for it, so that we will have workers here, whether 
they be domestic or foreign, in order to take care of the crop that is 
to be produced? 

Mr. Creasry. That is right. And that is exactly why we are sup- 
porting legislation which will expedite that. We have had these 
arrangements in the past. They caused increasing difficulty in our 
relationships with Mexico. We think that legislation is very defi- 
nitely needed if we are going to meet the problem that we will have 
this next season. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. | agree with you about that. We should be per- 
mitted to bring in these foreign workers, not only from Mexico, but 
also from some of the adjacent countries, like the Bahamas and the 
British West Indies and other places where they are available. 

Mr. Hops. Mr. Creasey, are you familiar with the bill, H. R. 2955, 
which was introduced on February 27 by Mr. Yorty of California? 

Mr. Creasey. No; I am not. We only received a copy of this 
recently and I have not had it analyzed yet. As a matter of fact, I 
have not even read the bill all the way through myself. 

If you would like to have the comments of the Labor Department 
on this bill I will volunteer that we will analyze the bill and furnish 
comments, either come here again and appear orally or if the committee 
desires to have comments from the Department on the bill, we can 
present them in a prepared memorandum. It is not that we wanted to 
ignore the bill. It is just that we understood that only H. R. 3048 was 
before the committee, so that we prepared all of our work for H. R. 
3048 only. 
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Mr. Hops. I am not familiar with the bill. I saw it for the first 
time this morning. It seemed to embody some of the ideas you have 
expressed in your original statement. I assumed that you were 
familiar with it, or perhaps the Department had some part in its 
preparation. 

Mr. Creasey. I can assure you that the Department had no part 
in its preparation, but that does not mean that we would not support 
any or all of it. I just do not know because we have not analyzed the 
bill. I am not in a position to make any comment at all with respect 
. to whether we are for or against the bill as a whole or parts of the bill. 

Mr. Horr. I thought perhaps you were familiar with the bill and 
had some comments to make on it. 

The CuHarrMan. You are familiar, I suppose, with a draft of a 
proposed bill which was transmitted to me on February 28, 1951, by 
the Secretary of Labor, are you not? 

Mr. Creasey. Yes. 

The Cuarrman, And that bill is approved by the Department of 
Labor? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that it is urgently needed at this 
time? 

Mr. Creasy. Yes; we do. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you and your associates consider the pro- 
visions of H. R. 3048 as they may be related to the provisions of the 
bill which you drafted in your Department, and at some later date 
give us the benefit of your views? 

Mr. Creasey. Yes; we will be glad to. 

The Cuarrman. And if the committee tries to reconcile the issues 
in controversy you will be able to come back and discuss Mr. Poage’s 
proposed bill? 

Mr. Creasry. We will be very happy to. 

Mr. Poaae. As I see it, there were about five points in which you 
felt there should be changes i in the legislation before us. 

First, you felt that the certification should be by the Secretary of 
Labor, rather than by your regional directors? 

Mr. Creasey. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. Of course, that is largely a matter of administration. 
We felt that it would be done more expeditiously locally than by 
sending it to Washington and then sending it back, because we know 
that even with the best organization in the world it takes times to 
move these things. You all have heard the story about the 5 days 
that it took for a letter to go from one floor to another in the same 
building. I know that it takes time for me to write a letter to Waco, 
Tex., and get a reply. J usually take a week or 10 days doing it. 
I assume that your Department has much the same sort of experience. 

I do not find any question of principle with which I differ with you. 
It is merely a question of how we can expedite the action of your 
Department. We felt that time was most important. 

That is the No. 1 objection, is it not? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

Mr. Poags. Then you found objection to the matter of the payment 
of the transportation, and felt that should be greatly broadened and 
that the bill did not go far enough in the matter of paying transpor- 
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tation. I want to get this clear. You probably do not feel that 
there should be any reimbursement of the Government. 

Mr. Creasry. We are not opposed to reimbursement to the Govern- 
ment for the transportation advanced by the Government. As a 
matter of fact, [ think I made the statement that I think that the 
growers should pay for it. 

Mr. Poace. Then do I understand that as to transportation you 
would suggest that it be charged to the grower, whether domestic or 
foreign, or whether for American or foreign nationals? 

Mr. Creasey. At least, to some extent, yes. 

Mr. Poace. Let us try to get that clear. You may not have the 
same convictions that I have. In my own mind, that is one of the 
principles involved. I do not believe that the Government should 
step out here and subsidize this program. I believe that the men who 
are going to employ these people, ought to pay that bill. I believe 
that that is a sound principle from the standpoint of government. 
I certainly believe that it is a very sound principle from the stand- 
point of American farm labor. 

Mr. Garuincs. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Poaace. Yes. 

Mr. Garurines. Would you object to the railroads having the trans- 
portation of their labor paid by the Government or would you want the 
Government to pay the workers that go to these railroads? 

Mr. Creasey. We are only interested in the agricultural situation. 
This does not in any way cover any railroad employees. This is only 
agriculture. ; 

Mr. Garuincs. The railroads have gotten Mexican labor to use on 
their lines. 

Mr. Creasey. Not under any contract. 

Mr. Garuinecs. It has been done, and I just asked as a general ques- 
tion just what your views would be on that, the Government paying 
transportation for the railroad workers. 

Mr. Creasey. I think so ‘far as the Department of Labor is con- 
cerned, we would first want to decide whether it was necessary to 
carry on our defense effort, and then based on that determination, we 
would decide the conditions under which the expenditure should be 
made. 

Right now we have looked into the agricultural situation and we are 
prepared to make a statement on that. 

Mr. AperNnetuy. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. There have been certain ceilings recently imposed 
on agricultural commodities. When the transportation costs are paid 
for by the employer, would you advocate that the ceilings be raised so 
as to reflect that increased cost? 

Mr. Creasey. I do not see the similarity, because under the pro- 
posal we have here—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You can give a direct answer to that. As to any 
increased cost that goes into the production of food and fiber, by 
virtue of the employer paying the cost of transportation of this labor 
or any other additional cost, would you, in the Labor Department, 
approve of raising or the placing of a higher ceiling on the particular 


commodity so as to reflect the increased cost of production? 
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Mr. Creasey. I do not know. 

a ABERNETHY. Would you require the producer to absorb all 
of it? 

Mr. Creasey. Before I could answer a question like that I would 
like to have our economists study it. I just do not know. 

Mr. AserNetuy. The ceiling has already been put on on the basis 
of present costs. Now, if the costs are increased, does not the De- 
partment of Labor approve of a raising of the ceiling so as to reflect 
those costs? 

Mr. Creasey. It would not make any difference whether we did or 
not. We do not impose the ceilings. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would you complain about it? 

Mr. Creasey. I do not know. 

Mr. Poacs. May I proceed here? I would like to proceed with 
these objections, Mr. Creasey. 

The first one, we agreed, was as to the certifying officer, and we 
understand the problem involved there. Whether we agree on the 
procedure or not, we do see the two sides to it. 

The next was this question of the costs, and on that I think it will 
be recognized that there is just a general difference of opinion here as 
to who should bear these costs, whether they fall on the industry or 
whether they be paid in the form of a subsidy. 

Mr. Creasey. If I may interrupt you, I do not think we have a 
difference of opinion on that. In fact, I want to say positively that 
the Department of Labor is in complete accord that the employer 
should pay it. The argument that we got into, if we can call it an 
argument, was that we take the position that if a grower is already 
ilies to pay transportation costs to bring Mexicans up from Mexico, 
he is not incurring any ‘additional expense if he makes exactly the 
same offer to an American who is already here working. 

So we just said that before you agree to pay voluntarily the costs 
associated with bringing Mexicans from Mexico into the United States 
to work, it is not unreasonable for you to say ‘‘I will do the same thing 
for Americans who are here and who are unemployed.”’ 

All we said was that to facilitate this transportation we are in ac- 
cord with the idea that we would bring Mexicans up at Government 
expense and then charge the grower for the expense, or substantially 
all of it. And we would do the same thing for an unemployed Ameri- 
can worker who may not have ready access to this particular employ- 
ment area. 

Mr. Poaae. I do not want to prolong this discussion, but I cannot 
resist pointing out that if you followed that principle and suggested 
that if the American farmer would pay the wages that are paid in the 
steel mills of Pennsylvania or in the automobile factories of Detroit, 
he undoubtedly would get more American labor than he gets when he 
pays the going wage in the State of Mississippi or in the State of 

exas. : 

Of course, incidentally, the cost of living would go up proportion- 
ately. I do not know that anybody would be benefited except those 
who hold the public debt, of which there would be more to hold. 

Is it not true that if we paid $2.50 an hour, and I understand that 
the carpenters in Washington are going to strike for an increase 
about this figure, for planting cotton in Texas that we probably could 
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bring some of those boys back who have gone up to the Northeast 
to work; is that not probably true? 

Mr. Creasey. I think so. 

Mr. Poage. But you do not think we could sell cotton at 45 cents 
a pound if we did that, do you? 

Mr. Creasey. I| do not know. 

Mr. Poace. You do not believe that we could sell wheat at $2.50 
a bushel if we did that, do you? 

Mr. Creasey. I do not know. I could not answer that, either. 

Mr. Poaap. In other words, as I understand your philosophy, it 
is simply that if the American farmer would pay a higher wage domes- 
tically he could get more workers domestically. Undoubtedly he 
could. Undoubtedly, if he paid $5 an hour, he could get many more 
people than he gets when he pays $5 a day. That is human nature. 
If he increased the wage to the American worker, of course he prob- 
ably could get more American workers. 

The reason he has to pay this additional amount to get Mexican 
workers is not that he pays the Mexican worker any more, because 
under this bill the Mexican worker cannot demand any more than the 
prevailing wage already being paid, but it provides that the Mexican 
worker who lives a long distance away will be brought to a point 
without expense to himself, so that he can then at the already going 
wage in the community perform the labor. If we are to continue to 
run these costs up and up, I see no hope for stopping the inflation 
which now afflicts our people. 

Mr. Miser. I think that the Assistant Secretary is simply saying 
that we have an agreement with Mexico. Mexico says to us, “If 
you want our laborers you have got to sign this contract.’’ All we 
are saying is, “If you employ José Gonzales who lives in Mexico and 
are willing to pay $5 for his transportation to the place of employ- 
ment,” that you should first have to offer $5 transportation to the 
American. And not a nickel more and not a nickel less. 

If you are willing to offer a Mexican subsistence on days that he 
cannot work, simply offer that same thing to an American worker. 

It may be that you cannot get American workers even under those 
conditions. 

We are in the anomalous position of getting a job order which 
says, “‘We will do these things if you get us Mexicans.” 

It will not cost the employers one single cent more. 

The position of the Department is simply this: We do not want 
the employer to pay any higher wages. We do not want him to incur 
any additional expenses that would be greater than he would have 
incurred had he gotten Mexican labor. We want to make the same 
offer to the domestic workers. 

The CHarrMaAN. You do not attempt to apply the same rule to the 
foreign worker with regard to his family; you do not permit the 
foreign workers to bring their families in here; but you do contemplate 
that in the’ proposals which you have submitted. 

Mr. Mister. We say to the employer, “You look at what this 
thing will cost. If it costs you $10 to transport a single Mexican 
worker, all you offer the American worker is $10.”’ 

If it costs him any more to bring his family, that is a problem that 
has to be worked out by himself. 
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The CuatrMan. That has not been put into this bill. 

Mr. Creasey. It is not present in this bill at all. We said, “Make 
the same offer to domestic workers that you are willing to make to 
Mexicans before we certify the bringing in of Mexicans.” And that 
is the point we were trying to make. We are not saying that a 
farmer has to bring in a family from Maine before he could have a 
worker from Mexico. 

The CuarrMan. You are not? 

Mr. Creasey. But we do say if he is willing to offer certain things 
that will cost him money to have a Mexican, it is not unfair for him 
to make the same offer to bring in the unemployed American. 

The Cuarrman. And under this proposal you would give to the 
Secretary of Labor or the Department the right to maintain reception 
centers, housing facilities, transportation costs, and so forth. 

Mr. Mister. Only for foreign workers. 

Mr. Creasey. That is for both of them. You are correct, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. That is as I read the bill. It certainly does apply 
to them. This bill that you propose uses this language, “To provide 
for the temporary employment of agricultural workers from foreign 
countries within the Western Hemisphere.” That means that the 
Secretary of Labor would provide for the employment, that he would, 
in turn, rehire them to the private employer. So you propose to let 
the American Government hire thousands of these foreign workers, 
bring them into the United States, and then the Department of Labor 
rehire them and ship them out to the places where they are to do the 
work. Is that it? 

Mr. Creasey. Not exactly, because they would be brought up from 
Mexico only after job orders had been presented to the employment 
service and the need had been determined, and then they would be 
processed, so that it would be a substantial period of time, but there 
would be no bringing in of 100,000 workers or so and say, “‘Here they 
are, does anybody want any of them?” 

The CuarrMan. I did not mean that. Of course, I did not mean 
that at all. I mean that the language you have written into this bill 
reads this way—listen to it the second time—“The Secretary of Labor 
is authorized to provide for the temporary employment of agricul- 
tural workers from foreign countries.” It does not say to provide 
for the recruitment. You say, provide for the employment. What 
do you mean by that? Do you mean that the Secretary of Labor 
himself will employ the men? 

Mr. Creasey. We mean that the Secretary of Labor would ac- 
tually bring them in as employees. 

The CuarrMan. Employees of whom upon their arrival? 

Mr. Creasey. Upon their arrival. 

The CuatrMan. They would be employees of the Secretary of 
Labor? 

Mr. Creasey. No, no. 

The Cuarrman. The Federal Government would be a guarantor 
of their wages? 

Mr. Creasey. We did not foresee that we would use an employee 
and employer relationship between the Mexicans when we got them 
up here. It would really be the guarantor principle, except that at 
the time the employer took the worker he would contract with the 
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Government and the worker, so that we could properly guarantee 
performance under the contract. 

The CHarrMan. But primarily you would have a contract with the 
foreign government? 

Mr. Creasey. With the government, not with the employee. 

The CuarrMANn. Then you would have two contracts. One would 
be between the American Government and the Mexican Government, 
and the second agreement would be between the employer and the 
employee? 

Mr. Creasey. That is right. Exactly like we have now except 
that we would add the United States Government as a party to the 
individual work contract. That is true, also, in H. R. 3048. 

Mr. Poace. I would like to make a statement now as to this 
colloquy that has gone on between the chairman and the Secretary. 

At the meeting in Mexico there was much discussion about what was 
called Government to Government contracts. I think that every- 
body on both the American and the Mexican side, when they actually 
attempted to analyze that term, agreed that they did not mean a 
contract between the United States Government and the Mexican 
Government, but that meant that the United States Government 
would in some manner assure the Mexican worker that he would get 
just what was promised to him. That could be accomplished, of 
course, either by having the United States go into Mexico and enter 
into a contract with Juan Martin and say, “You are an employee of 
the United States Government from this day on. You draw a check 
from the United States Government. We will take you up to the 
United States and we will engage in a little peonage or slavery, or 
whatever you want to call it, we will subcontract you and sell you like 
a herd of cattle around over the United States.” 

Now that was one philosophy that was advanced in Mexico City. 
Of course, nobody came out and called it just what it was, but when 
you talk about this so-called Government to Government contracting 
you cannot escape the fact that you put the United States in the posi- 
tion of bartering in human laborers, and there is not any way out of it. 

Mr. Hauu. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Poage. I cannot at the moment. 

The United States Government would under that system become 
a dealer in labor just exactly like a cow dealer who is dealing in cattle. 
I do not think that it is a thing that the United States Government 
ought to engage in. 

I understand there has been some legislation suggested that would 
do that. 

We carefully provided in this bill, H. R. 3048, that rather than having 
the United States Government barter in human labor that the United 
States Government would merely guarantee to the Mexican national 
that he would receive the emoluments for which he contracted. That 
is as far as this bill goes, to say that if the employer should not pay 
as he agrees to pay, that the United States Government will pay that 
Mexican and let him go on home. And it is for the very practical 
reason that the Secretary suggested a while ago, that the man whose 
home is way down in Mexico cannot very well afford to sit around in 
Laredo, Tex., for 6 weeks or months, trying to get himself a hearing 
in the Federal court to sue somebody in “Missouri. He has no practi- 
cal recourse, although we all recognize that he has a theoretical re- 
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course. That is the reason for the guaranty provision in this bill, 
rather than this Government contracting or Government employing. 

The CHarrMAN. What is your reaction to that? Your proposal 
is to let the Government hire the men just as Mr. Poage pointed out. 
His proposal is to let the Government guarantee the payment. 

Mr. Creasey. Mr. Chairman, we do not read that interpretation 
into our bill. To provide for temporary employment and to employ 
temporarily are decidedly different. The bill which the Secretary 
of Labor has prepared authorizes the Secretary of Labor to provide 
for temporary employment, but it does not necessarily say that he 
will employ them. 

Mr. Poaae. I think it necessarily follows in that bill. Let me tell 
you why. You provide for that temporary employment in Monter- 
rey, Mexico, or some other point in Mexico, not in the United States. 
You also provide that the American employer shall come to the recruit- 
ment center on the American side and employ the laborer. The 
American employer has never made a contract with that man. It 
does not know anything about him. How in the world can he be an 
employer of that Mexican until the Mexican gets on the American 
side, | mean, when the employer is not going down there and contract- 
ing him until he gets on the American side? Who is his employer 
in that interval? 

Mr. Creasey. He does not have an employer until the contract is 
signed at the reception center. By international agreement with the 
Mexican Government we set up some regulations and procedures 
through which we recruit the worker for subsequent employment 
which means that we do provide him with temporary employment, 
but the actual contracting of employment would take place only 
after the worker reached the United States and was in the reception 
center. The first actual contracting would take place between the 
worker and the United States Government and the employer. 

Mr. PoaGer. If you place that interpretation on your proposal you 
get nothing much more than what we have in this bill. 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct substantially. 

Mr. Poage. Do you not think we had better write it in- plain words, 
so that it is written as a guaranty, so that we will not have a lot of 
litigation about it, so that we will just tie it down as a guaranty and 
not go any further? 1 think we can get an agreement on that. 

Mr. Creasey. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Hau. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Poage. Just as soon as I can complete this. Please let me 
complete this. I started at least half an hour ago to run down these 
five things on which I thought we were in disagreement. I have to 
repeat almost every time that I get led astray, and I should like to 
complete it. 

We first had the question of certification. We understand the 
difference of opinion there. 

We have the question of payment of transportation. We have 
clarified our field of disagreement there, at least. We have not come 
to an agreement. 

Mr. Mister. We do not disagree with you. I think we favor your 
provision in the bill on the transportation of foreign workers. 

We believe that so far as the employer is concerned, to the extent 
that you have provided in the bill, he should reimburse the Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. Poagce. Then you go along with this bill, but you would go 
further. 

Mr. Mister. That is correct. At the present time, Mr. Poage, we 
have contracting centers in Monterrey, Hermosillo, ‘and Chihuahua 
and that is varying from 145 to 200 miles below the border. How- 
ever, if we get into this contract here and if we want more w orkers we 
will have to go farther south into Mexico to get an additional group of 
workers. 

That means it will be greater expense to the employer. There may 
be a situation where the United States will have to absorb a portion 
of that. 

We are in agreement with your bill insofar as it affects the trans- 
portation of foreign workers. 

Mr. Poaage. I think it should be pointed out here that at the nego- 
tations in Mexico that the Mexican Government did agree that they 
would undertake the responsibility of bringing the w orkers, or getting 
the workers—they did not agree to bear the cost themselv es—that it 
would be no responsibility of the United States to get the workers to 
those three concentration points. Unquestionably, it is true that 
they intimated that if we wanted a larger number of workers we would 
have to go farther south. The farther south we would go the more 
workers would be available. I think we know that if the recruitment 
centers are opened in those three points a lot of Mexicans will get 
there, whether the Mexican Government pays their way or not. 

The Mexican Government did not insist as a part of this agreement 
that we pay the way of anybody from a point farther than these three 
recruitment centers. 

Mr. Mister. | think you will find that they will, that they will 
insist on that. They have in mind opening a recruitment center 
somewhere around Irapuato which is about 600 miles below the border. 
They will expect the United States Government to assume the cost 
from Irapuato to the border. 

Mr. Poace. And if we agreed to do that, they will undoubtedly 
open a recruitment center in Tehuantepec which is down on the Guate- 
malan border. They will agree to do that if we agree to that. 

I think you will recall that the Mexicans specifically agreed that 
they would not call upon us to pay transportation below those three 
points. 

Mr. Mister. I did not understand it that way. I was there. I 
just did not understand it that way. 

Mr. Poace. Then you suggested that section 504 provided for the 
retention of Mexican nationals in the United States. You suggested 
that there was some ambiquity there. I think there may be. 

I do not think that we could insist that we legalize an entry which 
was in its inception illegal without the agreement of Mexico. Cer- 
tainly not without the consent of the Mexican Government. 

I do not think that there was any intention in drafting this bill to 
try to ignore the rights of the Mexican Government to return any 
nationals that they insisted should be returned. I do think that it is 
perfectly clear that we have to have a provision of that kind in this 
bill because in the past the Mexiean Government has, as I understand 
it, agreed to allow these people to stay here or certain of them, in the 
United States, and our Immigration Service would take the position 
that they have no authority under the American laws to allow it. 
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Consequently, no matter what agreement was made with Mexico, 
we could not enter those people for further term employment into the 
United States because of the American laws. 

Consequently, it is incumbent upon us, as we saw it, at least, to 
make that authority perfectly plain. ; 

I think I can speak for the subcommittee that we were not intending 
to try to ignore the right of Mexico over her own citizens, nor were 
we intending to try to unilaterally determine the policy, but we were 
trying to make it abundantly clear that the immigration authorities 
would have the power to carry out any such agreement that Mexico 
might make with us. 

Possibly it needs some clarification, and to that extent I will cer- 
tainly agree with you on that. 

You next raised the question of the West Indies workers and sug- 
gested that you felt that we should include West Indies workers. 

After considering the matter the subcommittee felt that that was 
working very nicely now. There was not any trouble in the West 
Indies. We are getting the workers in from the West Indies. 

There was one principle which everyone who has visited a country 
courthouse recognizes, and that is, ‘‘do not argue with the court when 
it is ruling with you.” It seems that the West Indies Government is 
ruling with us. Why in the world should we then take it upon our- 
selves to argue with a situation that is working out perfectly satis- 
factorily today. 

It was for that reason that we left the West Indies out. We could 
not see any reason in the world to disturb a satisfactory situation. 

Mr. Hau. About that West Indies business, we have a lot of work- 
ers up from there, and I would like to ask a question, if you will 
yield just a minute. 

Mr. PoaGer. I would like very much to finish this. I would like 
very much to complete this. 

Mr. Hatt. This is just a matter of inquiry. I want to ask one 
question, that is, we have a peculiar stoop labor situation in upstate 
New York. There has always been an agreement between private 
contractors and farmers to supply these pea- and bean-picking projects 
with colored labor from the Indies. They are brought in, sometimes 
through Savannah, sometimes through the Gulf, sometimes through 
some of the other ports. They load them into trucks. Sometimes 
25 to 50 of them in a great big truck, stand them up, men and women, 
both, bring them through anywhere from 1,000 to 1,200 to 1,500 miles 
over roads which are very bad. I have followed many a truck up to 
the district. In one case they had a smash-up near where I live and 
smashed the truck all to pieces and killed practically all of the cargo. 

They put them in labor camps up there in the district. They are 
farmed out on these pea-picking and-bean-picking projects. It is 
purely seasonal labor, seasonal work. 

The point I am making is, will the Poage bill improve such a situa- 
tion in any way, either in the way of transportation or in working 
conditions? 

Mr. Poage. It will not concern them one iota, one way or the 
other. It has no application to the West Indies, any more than to 
Hong Kong. 

Mr. Hai. Then there is no particular value in it, is that it? 
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Mr. Poaae. So far as the West Indies is concerned it has no appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Haut. The point I am making is, will it affect these private 
contracts which are made? 

Mr. Poaace. It will not. 

Mr. Hauu. By the individual farmers with whoever they make 
them with? 

Mr. Poage. It will not. It only affects the foreign nationals of 
{ continental North America. 

Mr. Hatt. There are several thousand workers that come in, in the 
way that I have described. 

Mr. Poaae. This bill does not affect them any more than it affects 
people in France. It is not applicable to them. 

Mr. Hauu. Why is it not? 

Mr. Poaae. Because it is specifically confined to the continental 
Western Hemisphere, and they are not part of the continental West- 
ern Hemisphere. That is the reason. I explained that we were get- 
ting along very well and we did not want to make this thing cover a 
lot of subjects that are not the subject of a controversy. Maybe you 
will want to introduce some legislation with regard to the West 
Indies, but that is a different problem. 

Mr. Hau. You are discussing farm labor. That is the point I was 
making. 

Mr. PoaGce. May I proceed with the Mexican situation? 

Mr. Hau. You say there is no way that this covers that and that 
it will continue in a status quo, and that the Government will have 
nothing whatsoever to do with it. 

Mr. PoaGe. You are at perfect liberty to introduce any legislation 
you desire on the subject. This bill does not preclude you from in- 
troducing what you want on the West Indies problem, but this bill 
simply does not touch it. 

Mr. Haut. I had just a matter of inquiry. I believe I found out 
what I wanted to know. Thank you. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Is not this bill of yours primarily related to Mexi- 
can labor? 

Mr. PoaGe. That is right. The only reason in the world we made 
it the continental Western Hemisphere instead of saying Mexico and 
calling that country by name is that we felt that the situation might 
develop at some future time when we might want to negotiate with 
Costa Rica or Guatemala—those are remote possibilities—but we saw 
i no reason why we should preclude it and, consequently, we said, con- 
tinental Western Hemisphere. It was with specific intention. I had 
hoped I had explained a while ago we were not disturbing a situation 
, ; that was now all right. 

Mr. Hau. Are they not in the Western Hemisphere? 

Mr. Poagr. Yes, but not in the continental Western Hemisphere. 
This bill specifically provides continental Western Hemisphere. 
- That is the reason why the word “continental” is in there, to elimi- 
nate the West Indies. That is the reason the word “continental” 
was put in there. It was done deliberately and purposely. The sit- 
uation is good in the West Indies at the present time. Why disturb 
it? 

Now may I get back to my subject? 
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There is one more point that I think you mentioned, Mr. Creasey. 
You raised the question of reception centers. I believe you said that 
there should be a provision for reception centers. I simply want to 
call attention to the fact that on page 2, in subsection 2, a provision 
is made for the establishment and operation of reception centers near 
the place of actual entry. I gathered from your statement that you 
found fault, that we did not make adequate provision for reception 
centers. 

Mr. Creasey. That is not correct. 

Mr. Poace. Then if there is no criticism I believe we have men- 
tioned all of the points at issue, have we not? Do you recall any 
others? 

Mr. Creaszy. No; we have not answered all of the questicns at 
issue. 

Mr. Poace. What were the others? 

Mr. Creasey. There are two things that I want to comment on. 

Mr. Poace. Will you right now point out other matters that are 
at issue? 

Mr. Creasey. I will point out one of them. It is with respect to 
the limitations governing certification. H.R. 3048, apparently would 
require the regional director of the Bureau of Employment Security 
of the United States Department of Labor to certify a need, if there 
were no domestic workers, agricultural workers, available at the time 
and place of employment. And that is decidedly inconsistent. 

The CuHarrmMan. Was that not one of the first things that Mr. 
Poage mentioned as a point of difference? 

Mr. Creasey. I wanted to be sure that he understood that I did 
not agree with that particular limitation of certification. 

Mr. Poaae. I think Mr. Creasey is right. I had understood that 
you objected to the question of the regional director, rather than the 
Secretary doing the certifying. I had not understood as you now 
explain that you objected to the basis on which the certification shall 
be made. 

Mr. Creasey. I realize that my statement was not particularly 
clear with respect to that. That is the reason I answered your 
question “No.” 

Mr. Poacsr. That is what I wanted you to do exactly. Is there 
any other matter then? 

Mr. Creasey. I think that is about all. 

Mr. Poace. Otherwise then you would agree that we might very 
well take this as a basis and if we could come to an agreement on 
these matters you would think we would have a reasonably good bill? 

Mr. Creasey. I think so. 

Mr. Poacsr. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Jones (Missouri). With respect to making the same offer 
to your domestic workers that you do to the Mexican workers coming 
here, do you recognize the difference? We have a contract with the 
Mexican worker when he comes to work for a specific employer. Can 
he move, say, to the neighbor and thereby force this employer who 
has originally brought him in to pay his transportation, maybe having 
worked for a day and then leaving? When you say to give the same 
offer to the American worker, you do not propose that he would be 
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placed under a contract and not given the privilege to move about the 
country, do you? 

Mr. Mister. I think that could be easily handled. If the individual 
breaks his contract he does not get the guaranties in the contract, 
you see. 

Mr. Jones (Missouri). I am talking about the transportation. 
The employer has already paid that transportation. 

Mr. Mister. I think that you could work that out by an agreement 
whereby you could withhold a certain amount until he has completed 
his contract to indemnify you in case he leaves. 

Mr. PoaGer. You say by withholding? 

Mr. Mister. We are talking about the Mexican, or rather, the 
domestic workers, as I understand it. 

Mr. Jones (Missouri). If we are going to offer the same thing to the 
American worker that we do to the Mexican worker, you could offer 
him the same contract? 

Mr. Mister. The Mexican can quit at any time he wants. You 
can pay his transportation and he can come up and quit and go back. 

Mr. Jones (Missouri). He cannot go to this next farm where the 
fellow may up the wage or something like that, he cannot break his 
contract? 

Mr. Mister. That is correct, but even if he breaks his contract you 
have to pay his transportation back. He can do 1 day’s work for you 
and you have to pay his transportation, coming and going. 

Mr. Jones (Missouri). Your protection there is that this Mexican, 
if he is going to work here and has to go back, he will have to leave 
a good job here to go back to Mexico and he will not be inclined to do 
that, but your American worker, he comes here to take the job and the 
next-door neighbor might say, “I will give you 25 cents a hundred 
more,”’ and then the next one ups that, and here we go. 

Mr. Misuer. You have a significant number of Mexicans who, 
notwithstanding that, will break their contract and go on back. 

Mr. Jones (Missouri). The employer is willing to take that risk 
if he is going back to Mexico and not to the next-door neighbor. That 
is the protection we have. 

Mr. Mister. First of all, the cost is there for the employer, whether 
he goes back to Mexico or whether he goes to an individual, that is, 
toanother employer. He is paid the transportation. In the ultimate, 
he is paid transportation for the domestic or the Mexican workers. 
In both cases he has lost and has borne the expenses, but in addition 
many of these Mexicans not only do not go back, they abscond, you 
see, and do not go back. Then with respect to a Mexican the employer 
presently has to post a departure bond with a liquidated damage bond 
clause in it, and he has additional expense in connection with that. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. You are not saying there is a greater 
likelihood that the domestic worker would leave the employer than 

there is that the Mexican will leave the employer? 

Mr. Mister. That may be so. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Creasey. 

We will next hear from Mr. Goodwin. 

Mr. Goopwin. I thought I might talk briefly about the labor- 
market situation. I have a few comments on the provisions of the 
legislation. 
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The farm output, as I am sure the members of this committee know, 
for this coming season is set at goals which are extremely high. It is 
43 percent above the 1935-39 average which means it is about 4 
percent above last year in terms of the over-all goals set by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Cotton has one of the largest increases. And cotton, of course, 
has a very high labor demand attached to it on a seasonal basis. 
Cotton, it is estimated this year, will be the largest that it has been in 
20 years, except 1937, and will require the largest amount of labor. 

Concurrent with this tremendous increase or this tremendous need 
in the farm program, we have, of course, the defense program which is 
rapidly expanding. The defense program is just getting under way, 
so far as manpower is concerned. Up until January 1, in other words, 
between Korea and January 1, roughly 6 months, we added only 
about 300,000 to the defense manpower jobs in this country. Our 
estimate is that in the calendar year beginning last January 1 we will 
add about 4 million. And on top of that there will be about 1 million 
additional drawn into the armed services, so that we have a drag 
there of about 5 million against our employment picture. 

The CHarrMAN. Where will the 4 million come from that you expect 
to go into industry during the calendar year? 

Mr. Goopwin. That 4 million, Mr. Chairman, is on defense em- 
ployment. They will come from three or four principal sources. We 
still have about 2% million unemployed in this country. We draw 
from that group. We havea reservoir of women who can be attracted 
into the labor force and we can get some of those in jobs. We have 
some older workers, and we have some handicapped workers who can 
be brought in, but a large part of this 4 million will be taken up by 
transfer from civilian employment to defense employment. 

Our estimate is that, perhaps, half of this 4,000,000 will come 
from those already employed and civilian employment. 

The CuarrMan. In industry? 

Mr. Goopwin. In industry, merely by transferring over, so that 
the net increase in the labor force that year, for that period, would 
be about 2,000,000, rather than a net ine rease in the labor force of 
4,000,000. 

The CHarrMan. It is only natural that some large number would 
be attracted away from the farms into industry. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, that is right, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of 
fact, that trend started at the latter part of 1950 farm season. We 
did not notice it until the very last of the season because this sudden 
upshoot in employment did not start until the summer, as you recall, 
but by October and November we were noticing to a small extent 
the pull of workers from farms to industrial employment. 

The estimate of the number of those working on farms now is 
about 7,000,000. That is a seasonal low, of course. Our estimate 
is that for the peak of this season there will be needed approximately 
15,000,000, so that we anticipate the need for an increase seasonally 
in agriculture this year of about 8,000,000. They will be extremely 
difficult to obtain. 

The differential in wages between agricultural work and industrial 
work is not quite as great as it was in World War II. Agricultural 
employment has gone up more proportionately than industrial em- 
ployment, but it is substantial enough that the drawing power is 
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there, and there will be a loss in spite of anything that we can do 
to keep them on the farm. So that we anticipate the need for a 
substantial number of workers. 

We hope that a large number of these can come from Puerto Rico. 
We think that we have a special obligation in relation to Puerto 
Rico. They are part of us. And we expect that a large percentage 
of these can come from that source. They will not meet the problem 
in all sections of the country. 

It is anticipated that we will need to bring in a considerable number 
of foreign workers. 

Someone raised a question a while ago as to how many different 
States these foreign workers were used in. My assistant has given 
me some figures since that question came up. 

We had Mexican nationals last year in 19 States. 

We had workers from the British West Indies in 15 States. 

And Canadians were used in five States. 

As to the Canadians, they consisted primarily of the woods workers 
that are used in the New England area of the United States, up in 
the northern section. 

Mr. Horr. Do you have an estimate now as to how many workers 
we will need to bring in from outside of the United States for the 
1951 season? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, we are in the process now of getting our pre- 
liminary estimates. We are conducting these meetings across the 
country. We are having three of them. 

We had one in Kansas City last week. We had one on the eastern 
coast the week before. And we will have one out on the west coast, 
in the Rocky Mountain area next week. 

We will get from that some preliminary estimates which are not too 
reliable, as a matter of fact, because as you gentlemen well know this 
agricultural employment is affected by so many conditions, what the 
weather is and the timing of the weather, you might say, so that our 
estimates are not too reliable made this far in advance. 

Mr. Horr. Compared to last year, approximately how much of an 
increase would you expect? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I would rather not make any estimates of 
numbers. I would say, Congressman Hope, that all indications are 
that it will be substantial. 

Mr. Horr. Did we have workers from Puerto Rico last year? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, we did. We had them in rather small num- 
bers, however. My recollection is that there were about less than 
10,000. I think Mr. Creasey has pretty well covered the provisions 
of the legislation, all of the different points of the defense position 
have been made clear. 

In view of the lateness of the hours I shall be glad to answer any 
questions you might have. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Considerable has been said of the relationship or 
the comparison of domestic labor, that is, our own American labor 
with migrant labor that may come from foreign countries. Suppose 
that it were possible to recruit American labor in the Northeast 
sufficient to meet all of the agricultural demands of the Southwest, 
we will say. Would you do it? 

Mr. Goopwin. If they were willing to accept the employment; yes. 
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Mr. Ostertag. You would destroy your labor market in the 
Northeast? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. Wait a minute. I understood your question 
to imply that was surplus, that it was not needed up there. 

Mr. Ostertag. Unemployed people. Perhaps most of them cov- 
ered by unemployment compensation, and so on. 

Mr. Goopwin. We would recruit it if they were willing to accept 
employment; yes. 

Mr. Osrertaa. It would be practical? 

Mr. Goopwin. As a practical matter it would not move that far. 
The only type of labor in the United States that moves that far on 
farm employment is what we call the migrant labor that works as it 
goes along. You cannot move a man a thousand miles for a few weeks 
of employment. That is probably all he would have. The only way 
to do so is for him to work as he goes along. He gets a little work 
every 200 miles. 

Mr. Ostertac. What I was trying to get at is this, whether the 
whole question of the migrant labor recruiting and bringing them in 
here interfered or discriminated against our American labor. I think 
it is an academic question. That is why I brought that point up. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Creasey, I would like for you gentlemen to 
think about the possible effect of your proposal that we accord the 
same privileges to American agricultural migrant workers and their 
families as we have heretofore provided for foreign laborers. You 
must realize that if we were to adopt your proposal we would disrupt 
the lives of many of the American families. 

We are dealing here with a seasonal problem. These workers move 
on from place to place as crops mature at different times. If you are 
going to propose to take an American family up into the Northeast 
and send it to the Southwest and permit the parents to drag these 
little children across the face of the earth from one State to another, 
it seems to me that it would be bad for the Federal Government even 
to consider being a party to such a social offense as that. That is 
exactly what did happen under the Farm Security Administration. 
Pitiful little children were dragged from State to State. Their school- 
ing was interrupted and their lives were interrupted and interfered 
with. 

It seems to me that you could very well reconsider that proposal. 
And if you want to give the American workers the same benefits and 
emoluments that you are according to the foreign workers confine it 
to the single man. Let him leave his family at home. Do not make 
them pull up stakes and drag their families along with them. 

I think I could be persuaded to go along with doing everything for 
an American worker that I would do for a foreign worker, but I just 
do not like the idea of having the family along. 

Mr. Creasry. We do not have any objection to the exclusion of 
the family as such, if the committee is willing to go along with the 
idea that you make the same offer to the American worker that you 
make to the Mexican worker. That meets our objections. 

The CHArrMAN. You know that every man on this committee is 
earnestly interested in the welfare of the American worker. We do 
not want an army of unemployed Americans sitting around doing 
nothing while we import foreigners. I could not persuade myself to 
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prove a program that contemplated the bringing of little children 
re from all over the country. 

Mr. Creasey. That is not only good philosophy, it is very proper, 
and we concur in it. 

The CHarrMan. Will you take another look at your bill with that 
one thought in mind, to eliminate that; that is, the possibility of 
eliminating the families. After all, it is a seasonal proposition. 
They are not going to be there every month of the year. We have 
people who go from North Carolina to Canada to teach the Canadians 
how to grow and cure tobacco, but they leave their families at home. 
They leave their children in school. They do not take them along. 

Mr. Creasey. My only comment is that we were recognizing a 
condition that does exist. I know that every member of ‘the com- 
mittee is aware that this migration by families actually does take 
place today. Whether there is any incentive or not. 

The CuHatrMan. It is a situation that is intolerable and should 
not be tolerated by this Government. Certainly, it should not be 
encouraged by this Government. 

Mr. Creasey. We agree to that. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Creasey or Mr. Goodwin, could you give us 
some figures on the unemployment compensation rolls of this country? 
Do you have the figures? 

Mr. Goopwin. I had better furnish them for the record. They are 
about half what they were a year ago. 

Mr. Garuines. Are they increasing or decreasing, or what? 

Mr. Goopwin. I say that they are about half of what they were a 
year ago or Jess. 

Mr. Garuineas. Do you not think that we might get a little more 
labor on our farms if these rolls were carefully screened and you put 
these folks to work and took them off the rolls? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think they are being carefully screened. 

Mr. Garuines. How are they being screened; you do not feel 
that you could get more? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, our success in recruitment of agricultural 
workers in towns has been very poor. We have gotten very poor 
results, regardless of whether covered by unemployment insurance or 
not. 

Mr. Garuines. Do you not think that as long as there is a job to 
be done that an able-bodied person who can do that job should draw 
a check from the taxpayers in this country? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, you would then get into this question of 
family. 

Mr.-Garuines. That is a fair question. Do you think a man who 
is able to work, able to pick cotton should be retained at the taxpayers’ 
expense on the unemployment compensation rolls? 

Mr. Goopwin. Let me ask you a question, if I may. Do you 
think that we should require the automobile workers of Detroit who 
are laid off, and they do not know whether it is temporary or when 
they will go back to work, to go down to Texas to pick cotton? 

Mr. Gatuines. If you are going to pay the transportation from 
Detroit down to Arkansas or Texas. 

As a general principle do you feel that those rolls ought to be more 
closely scrutinized? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes, I think they should be in relation to the farm 
problem. You have some practical problems there. You have to 
take into account and allow for those, and they are perfectly reason- 
able explanations of why you will have a very small group of unem- 
poved in Detroit or Cleveland or some place of that kind and still not 

ave the people down there to pick your cotton. 

Mr. Garuines. Do you not think a little more effort could be made 
to get some of these able-bodied folks off the rolls and off the tax- 
cas, righ planet 

Mr. Goopwin. I think a pretty good job is being done on it now. 
I really do. 

Mr. Garuines. Would you give us some figures on what you have 
done? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. 

(The information referred to appears at p. 196.) 

Mr. Garuines. What do you plan to do, since you say you have 
done a good job, close the books, do you feel that way? 

Mr. Goopwrin. I never take the position we have done a perfect 
job. It can always be improved. 

The CuartrMAn. Are you going to testify before the Appropriations 
Committee pretty soon, or have you already done so, with regard to 
getting money to pay these unemployed folks? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have been before the House committee. 

The CuairMan. Are you asking for less this year than last? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How much less? 

Mr. Goopwin. [ do not understand the part that you are talking 
about. 

The CuarrmMan. What I am talking about is making available all 
of the necessary manpower in this country to do the jobs that have 
to be done. 

Mr. Goopwin. I understand, sir. You are talking also about the 
benefit payments to individuals. That is not appropriated by the 
Congress. That is paid according to the provisions of the 48 State 
laws. 

The CuarrMan. What we want to do is to make as much labor 
available for the needs of the country as it is possible to make available. 

Mr. Goopwin. I agree with you. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for appearing 
here this morning. We will adjourn now until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
on Friday, March 9, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 9, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman), 
presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will please come to order. 

The next witness we have on the list is the Honorable C. J. MeCor- 
mick, Under Secretary of Agriculture, accompanied by Mr. E. J, 
Overby, assistant to the Secretary. 

We will be glad to hear you and Mr. Overby now. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE J. McCORMICK, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY E. J. OVERBY, ASSISTANT TO 
THE SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate the 
opportunity to discuss with this committee the manpower require- 
ments on the farms of the Nation and the relation of the pending 
legislation to those requirements. 

We are generally agreed, I believe, that in the current defense 
emergency the Nation must make the best possible adjustment of its 
manpower to supply the various segments of the economy, including 
the additional needs of the Armed Forces, industry, and agriculture. 

As you well know, we are calling on the farmers of the Nation this 
year for the greatest agricultural production in our entire history. 
This is really a remarkable goal in view of the fact that our farm 
production in 9 out of the last 12 years has either set a new record for 
production or has equaled the record then existing. We are shooting 
for total farm output about 45 percent above the pre-World War II 
level. In 1948 and 1949 total farm output ran about 40 percent above 
the 1935-39 average, and last year only about 37 percent above pre- 
war, so you can see how high we are aiming. 

It is unnecessary to emphasize to this committee the importance of 
farm production. You Members of Congress know the value of food 
and fiber as a national asset. During and after World War II, we 
learned that food is as essential to victory as planes, tanks, ships, and 
guns. It determines in large part the effectiveness of the fighting 
man. It largely determines also the productivity of the civilian 
worker. Because of the rising demands for food in a period of mobi- 
lization, abundant production also is needed to lessen the dangers of 
runaway inflation. 
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The Department of Agriculture, naturally, is vitally concerned with 
the problem of producing suffic iently to take care of the inc reasing 
demands. Adequate supplies of agricultural products are needed for 
the armed services, the civilian population, and for export. It is to 
meet these requirements that the Department has proposed its acreage 
guides. These guides call for a very large increase in cotton—approx- 
imately 53 percent above 1950. They call also for substantial increases 
in the total acreage devoted to corn, wheat, and rice— about 6 million 
more acres of corn, about 3 million more acres of spring wheat, and a 
smaller increase for rice. The Department also has suggested increas- 
ing the acreage of vegetables for processing 22 percent above the total 
planted in 1950. 

These suggestions for greater output involve other factors than 
land—among them equipment, fuel, fertilizer, insecticides, and im- 
proved seed. But paramount among them all is labor, the human 
element, the millions of skilled persons who work on the farms. The 
farm operators and workers are our most valuable agricultural resource. 
They must be on hand in sufficient number this year to produce the 
abundance needed from the farms. 

Labor requirements on the farms of the Nation, of course, cannot 
be considered apart from the increased manpower needs in other parts 
of the economy. Sufficient and qualified personnel for the Armed 
Forces is a first essential. Obviously, farm people want to make their 
full contribution to meeting this phase of the present emergency. 

Not to be overlooked, however, is the importance of having avail- 
able on the farm a minimum number of key men who are qualified in 
the efficient use of modern farm machines and methods. These men 
are also needed in supervising and obtaining full utilization of the new 
workers brought into agriculture for seasonal periods. Farm employ- 
ment, as you know, has an extreme seasonal variation in numbers 
with its peak at the harvest periods and its low in the winter months. 

An important consideration also is the fact that greater mechaniza- 
tion and rural electrification have enabled agriculture to increase 
production with fewer workers but these same factors have made 
skill and experience more important in farming today than ever 
before. We are proud of the fact that farm output per man-hour is 
now approximately 50 percent above the 1935-39 average. But we 
are also keenly aware that the loss of one skilled operator today is 
equivalent to the loss of one and one-half skilled farm operators in 
the pre-World War II period. 

It is significant that total production in 1949 was 27 percent larger 
than in 1940 with an 8-percent smaller work force. While this decrease 
is due in part to technological advances, some of it is a direct result 
of the continued high employment opportunities in industry. 

This nonfarm employment has absorbed large numbers of workers 
normally available for seasonal agricultural work. It has decreased 
the supplies of local workers and the movements of migrant workers. 
It has made necessary in recent years the employment of out-of-area 
workers—domestic and foreign—in some areas and crops not normally 
dependent on such workers. Military inductions and employment 
opportunities in defense industries have increased the difficulty. 
With these facts in mind, it is anticipated that the supply of farm 
workers from normal sources this year will be inadequate. 
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It is necessary, therefore, to recruit additional workers into the 
agricultural labor force in order to meet seasonal needs. These 
workers will have to come from new and additional sources if 1951 
production targets are to be hit. The primary purpose of the pending 
legislation is to aid in obtaining an adequate supply of workers from 
these sources. Because it so highly probable that these sources will 
have to be tapped, the Department is in accord with the basic objec- 
tives of the legislation. 

In developing means to attain these objectives, we believe that 
consideration should be given to certain basic concepts: 

Domestic workers should be given first opportunity to accept 
available farm employment. Full and efficient use of domestic 
manpower is necessary in the national interest. Especially in time 
of manpower shortage, efforts should be made to make fuller use of 
the underemployed people in certain farm areas. 

Past experience has indicated that a number of different factors 
induce workers to accept agricultural employment, namely, full and 
reliable information regarding work opportunities, availability of 
transportation to areas of employment, adequate housing, and related 
items. 

As Secretary Brannan indicated before the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report just over a year ago, much improvement is 
needed in the lot of the average farm worker. Deficiencies in this 
respect are a part of the reason for manpower shortages showing up 
first in agriculture. 

Movements of farm workers are not restricted by State lines. It 
logically follows, therefore, that whether domestic workers are avail- 
able should be determined on a regional or Nation-wide basis. The 
lack in any State does not necessarily indicate a regional or national 
shortage. 

Before foreign agricultural workers are imported into an area, the 
Secretary of Labor should determine whether adequate supplies of 
domestic farm workers are in fact available for employment. 

Except for a brief period during World War II, the expense of 
obtaining and transporting farm workers customarily has been on the 
employers and the workers. During periods in which workers from 
customary sources are not available, enabling legislation appears 
appropriate to let the Government aid employers in obtaining essential 
workers from new or unusual sources. Such legislation should include 
authority to provide transportation, and so forth, to the extent 
necessary to obtain these workers, whether domestic or foreign. 

In all this we can never forget that the highly perishable nature of 
farm crops, particularly at harvest periods, demands proper and 
timely handling. Therefore, it is imperative that facilities be pro- 
vided to make workers available when needed. 

It seems to me there are three proposals designed to solve our 
problem—H. R. 3048 (the Poage bill); H. R. 2955 (by Mr. Yorty); 
and the draft legislation submitted by the Secretary of Labor. To 
get the job done as we see it now, it is our thought that the Labor 
Department’s version comes closest to providing what will be needed 
under presently foreseeable conditions. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman, we had listened to the testimony 
yesterday, and I would like at this time to present a supplement as a 
result of our thinking, following the testimony that we had yesterday. 
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The CuHarrMan. Yes, sir; you may proceed. 

Mr. McCormick. After yesterday’s testimony before this com- 
mittee we have again checked on our wartime program and list below 
the kind of farm labor program we believe is needed, and for a small 
part of which authorizing legislation should be enacted: 

1. Individual farmer should do everything he possibly can to solve 
the labor requirement problems of his farm. 

2. Through exchange of labor and machinery and the use of locally 
available labor, each neighborhood and community should make 
every effort to meet the agricultural manpower needs of the area. 

3. When the local labor force is inadequate for seasonal or other 
peak needs, then an effort should be made to obtain American labor 
from the nearest practicable source. 

4. Through proper recruitment, guidance, and placement practices 
and with the full cooperation of employers, a determined effort should 
be made to provide fullest possible employment to migrant workers 
who make it their business to follow the crops with the advancing 
season. 

5. Where agriculture’s manpower needs cannot be met from 
domestic labor sources, then foreign workers should be utilized if 
available. Constant vigilance must be exercised to make sure that 
domestic workers do not lose employment or suffer reductions in 
earnings because of an excess of foreign labor in an area. 

Emergency farm labor legislation should, as the name suggests, 
makes it possible for the Labor Department to do whatever the 
emergency may indicate is necessary to harvest a crop already grown 
or otherwise prevent loss of food and fiber production. The authorizing 
legislation should be broad to cover unforseen emergencies that may 
arise months later in the defense mobilization. For this reason, we 
would include all nearby Western Hemisphere sources of labor in the 
bill. 

We would prefer to see provision for authority to transport domestic 
agricultural workers in an emergency. Such needs might arise in a 
crucial harvest period, when it could be more practical to recruit and 
transport able-bodied domestic agricultural workers in a distant 
State, than to obtain foreign labor for such an emergency period. 

The need for overnight rests or shelters along the routes followed 
by our professional migratory workers to facilitate the flow of such 
workers from States of supply to States of use was demonstrated in 
World War II when the Department of Agriculture handled the farm 
labor supply program. This is an entirely different matter from the 
operation of farm labor housing projects in areas of employment. 

Frankly, there are so many unknowns in the farm manpower 
picture of the months and years ahead that we would favor broadest 
possible authorization language, with the Congress placing expendi- 
ture limitations on functions it desires the administering agency to 
use sparingly. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McCormick, did the Department of Agri- 
culture approve that section of the proposed bill drafted by the 
Secretary of Labor which embraces the entire family unit, including 
small children, school children, who, according to this proposal, would 
be transferred from State to State along in the harvest season when 
the schools are in session? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CuarrMan. | wonder if it would not be well for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of Labor to review the 
proposed draft with the idea of eliminating, so far as possible, what 
appears to be a very objectionable feature. 

I think that we could all agree on the statement that you made, 
that we want to see that American labor be given every possible 
opportunity to accept employment and facilitate their transportation, 
and bring the employer and the employee together, but I could not 
be persuaded to embrace a program that contemplated the transporta- 
tion of little children from one end of this country to the other across 
the lines of 18 States, perhaps. 

There is in addition to that one other thing that I think we should 
consider. That is housing facilities. Mr. Poage’s bill, as I under- 
stand it, provides for some sort of housing facilities at the point of the 
port where foreign labor is recruited, but if we are going to have to 
provide housing facilities throughout the crop areas of 18 States, that 
would put us right back into the business of acquiring camp sites 
building migratory camps, equipping them with all kinds of fae ‘ilities 
and actually, probably going into a larger program than the one which 
Congress just a short while ago liquidated. 

It seems to me that the employer in the areas, knowing that he is 
dependent upon migratory labor, should provide his own housing 
facilities and should provide housing facilities of a sanitary and safe 
condition, fit for human occupancy. 

I know that down in my section of the country we have to provide 
our own housing for our own tenants. We depend upon the labor on 
the farm. But in these areas where people go out and plant large 
acreages in crops, knowing that they do not have any labor on the 
farm to harvest the crops they should provide some facilities them- 
selves. They should not expect the Federal Government to provide 
them. 

I doubt very much if this Congress would ever approve a program 
such as that which was liquidated, because we found in these migra- 
tory labor camps people of all kinds. We found some of them there 
who should never have been allowed to go into the camps, in the first 
place. And the Government was maintaining the camp, financing 
the whole operation. Some of them were so worthless that they would 
not even clean up around their own front door. You could not even 
work them on the premises to keep the places clean. And the manager 
of the camp would have to go into town and recruit labor to clean up 
the filth and mess that these people left around their own premises. 

I do not believe that the Labor Department or the Department of 
Agriculture, or any other Department of Government is going to sell 
that kind of a program to Congress. 

If you can work with the Labor Department, with the authors of 
these bills, I think this committee would be inclined to do whatever 
we thought reasonable in this situation. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. I want that out so that the members of the com- 
mittee may consider it and the people in the Department and these 
employers. 

I do not see why an employer who will need 20 hands to harvest the 
crop could not build some facilities to house the 20 hands when he 
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needs them. He will not only need them this year, but the next 
year and the next year. 

Mr. McCormick. I would like to say that the Department of 
Agriculture is in agreement with your thinking on that, but we do 
mention overnight rests or shelter while the worker is being trans- 
ported. If the worker is being transported for 2 or 3 days at a time 
we think we should see to it that there is some type of shelter provided 
for that man, if we are doing the transporting. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. McCormick, can we not boil down your testimony 
to this, that you favor a more complete socialization and govern- 
mental control of the entire question of producing and harvesting 
crops than is contemplated in the bill which I introduced? 

Mr. McCormick. I do not believe that would be quite true. 

Mr. Poaacs. In what respect is it not, wherein do you favor less 
governmental control and less socialization than this bill proposed? 

Mr. McCormick. The only place we differ greatly with your bill is 
that we feel that domestic labor should be used and sometimes can be 
used advantageously over foreign labor if we would pay the trans- 
portation. We might have sufficient labor, for example, in Indiana 
that could be transported to the sugar beet area or to some other area, 
probably within the State. 

Mr. Poaace. I do not believe you were here in the Department, 
were you, at the time we had this transportation of labor in World 
War II? 

Mr. McCormick. No. 

Mr. Poace. Unfortunately, I believe you lived in one of those 
States that did not suffer very much, and did not move much labor in. 
I recall very vividly the conditions during that period of time. The 
planners, as I said yesterday, undoubtedly always feel that they can 
always plan better than anybody else. I do not question their 
sincerity. I want to make that perfectly plain. But those who 
planned this thing came into counties in my State and went into the 
States of various colleagues here and recruited labor and left the 
farmers in those communities without labor to gather their own crops. 

That happened, Mr. McCormick. 

Your Department and the Department of Labor, the very two 
Departments involved today, were the very Departments that did it. 
I think that the men then were just as sincere as I think you are. I 
do not question the sincerity of anybody, but I do question the ability 
of any living human to be smarter than God in all of His handiwork. 
I just do not believe that vou can put anybody in Washington, whether 
you sit him in a seat in Congress or whether you adorn him with the 
powers of a bureaucrat and have him know better how to run human 
nature than the people involved know. 

These planners moved people out where there was work needing to 
be done, and they hauled them completely across this continent. And 
in some cases they spent more money hauling them than the people 
earned when they got there. That happened in many cases. That is 
not economic. 

It will not happen under this plan, as I see it, because we are saying 
not that the taxpayer pay this bill, but we are saying to those men who 
employ labor, “If you want Mexican workers, you are going to have to 
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pay this bill for transporting them. And don’t you come hollering 
that you want them unless you are willing to pay that bill.’ 

You will not find private operators hauling people clear across the 
continent just for a joy ride when they have to pay the bill. You will 
not see them taking people out of any communitics unless they are 
seriously needed. 

I do not know but what the Mexican Government is more farsighted 
than the American Government. Sometimes I think they are. 

We went down there to Mexico and they protested vigorously that, 
“We will not let you come down here and take people away from us 
when we need them.” But we come right back to Washington, and 
the Department of Labor and the Department of Agriculture sit up 
here and say, “Give us the power to grab a man out of your home com- 
munity and haul him out to California,’ regardless of where he is 
needed in Texas or Arkansas or Oklahoma. 

How are you going to prevent that sort of thing? What is in the 
Labor Department bill that will prevent a repetition of what hap- 
pened? 

Mr. McCormick. In the first place, the fact is that we would not 
need too many of them. 

Mr. Poace. That is nothing but human judgment again. I am 
asking you what is in the bill. I do not think your judgment is any 
worse nor any better, and your sincerity no greater or no less than 
that of the rest of us. I do not charge that you are a villian, but I 
know you are not a superman. 

Mr. McCormick. I agree with that. 

Mr. Poace. What is there in the law that you recommend that 
gives us protection under the law? Let us have a government of 
laws and not a government of men. I do not believe in a government 
of men. Can you not cite me something in this bill that you recom- 
mend? 

Mr. McCormick. Our recommendation was that you limit the pro- 
gram with the funds that vou allow us for operation. 

Mr. Poaae. But if we give you $100, you will move 1 man and if we 
give you $100,000 you can move 1,000 men. ‘That is just a matter 
of degree then. So what is there to protect us from a repetition of 
what we suffered in World War II? 

Mr. McCormick. May I point out how much you did suffer in 
World War II on that? 

Mr. Poaar. Certainly. 

Mr. McCormick. It was the movement of about 10,000 men, that 
was all that we did, on a local basis. 

Mr. Poace. And it ruined some people who were counting on those 
men to gather their crops and it imposed a burden upon the Federal 
Government to transport a lot of people across the continent to the 
enrichment, I suppose, of the railroads and the bus companies. I 
do not know who else made anything out of it. But when you trans- 
ported a man from east Texas to Oregon, and when he worked 7 
days and then you transported him back, the taxpayer paid more 
money for getting him there and back than that man could possibly 
have contributed to the national welfare. And those things happened. 

[ am not suggesting what may happen. I am just talking about 
what did happen. 
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What have you got in this bill that you recommend that will 
prevent a recurrence of the same thing? 

The CHarrMaAn. Will you yield there a minute? 

Mr. Poaaer. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. I understood him to say that he was in accord with 
the objectives sought to be accomplished by the Poage bill. 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. That is the objective which would facilitate the 
movement of this labor and make it more readily available to the 
employer. You are not taking the position that the Department of 
Labor bill as proposed should be enacted at the moment, are you? 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. We are not taking that position. 

The CHarrMaAn. You have endorsed the objectives sought to be 
accomplished by both bills, or, all of the bills, for that matter? 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. McCormick said in plain words: Mr. Chairman, 
that of the three to. get the job done as we see it, it is our thought 
that the Labor Department’s version comes closest to providing 
what is needed. Let us find out then in what respect you disagree 
with the version that you feel is the best. What is there about this 
Department of Labor bill that you do not think is desirable? 

Mr. McCormick. It is our thought that we would not pay for all 
transportation, that we use so far as possible the industry itself that 
would be transporting the labor. 

Mr. Poace. You again leave us faced with a Government of men 
and not of law, because you leave it wide open. This Labor Depart- 
ment bill leaves it wide open. Under it the Secretary can call for 
reimbursement of any part that he wants to and there is no rule 
set down. He can call for a reimbursement. It provides that the 
employer shall assume the obligations under the contract excepting 
such expenses related to transportation out of the United States as 
the United States may agree to pay. Well now, “As the United 
States may agree to pay,” just leaves it wide open. The United 
States can agree to pay anything or nothing. So it is wide open as 
to what the United States is going to pay. 

Here it provides for the transportation and other related expenses 
under this act that the Secretary of Labor is authorized to require 
employers to pay or reimburse such amounts as the Secretary of 
Labor shall determine to be reasonable. 

I submit that that is not a formula on which we can know what is 
going to be required. It leaves it wide open to the discretion of men, 
even as you and I, human individuals, to make the decision what the 
employer will have to pay. 

To my mind that is not sound legislation. 

So I come back to the point. I think that I am fair in saying that 
you ask that we go a good deal farther down the road to govern- 
mental control, governmental direction, governmental support than 
has been suggested in the bill. 

Mr. McCormick. It appears to me impossible to write legislation 
that could do a definite thing. We do not know at this time whether 
we are going to need men in the sugar beet fields, and how many, or 
whether we are going to need them in the cottonfields, and how many, 
whether we are going to need them to harvest the tomato crop in a 
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certain area. If we tie it down definitely we will fail in the objectives 
of the bill, as I understand it. 

The very nature of farming, the fact that it is controlled by someone 
besides man, makes it necessary that we have an opening or have the 
opportunity for a man to exercise judgment as to where this labor 
could be used properly. 

Mr. Poagn. The only difference between us is as to who is to exer- 
cise that judgment, the man who will pay the bill or the Government. 
Is it going to be the taxpayer, the man who is going to pay the bill, 
or the Department that is going to exercise the judgment? It is just 
a question of who will exercise that judgment. 

Mr. McCormick. That is part of our over-all production problem. 
We have set out these large guides or goals that we would like to have, 
to have sufficient food and fiber, and if we are to meet this problem 
of harvesting these crops we are going to have to meet it sometime 
by someone else getting the people to help harvest the crops, because 
we are going to meet it by and large not with the large producers, 
we are going to meet it from the small producers increasing a little, 
who do not need 100 men, but 1 or 2 men to help them out in the 
harvest period. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. McCormick. What we are talking about right 
now in this bill is to bring in Mexican labor. That is the purpose of 
it, is it not? It is true that you have suggested we ought to go much 
further and discuss a lot of things that do not involve Mexican labor. 
Is it not possible that if we are really anxious to get this crop harvested 
that it might be well to concentrate our efforts on this Mexican labor 
situation immediately, because we have to do something by the Ist 
of July or we will not have any legal Mexican labor in the United 
States. Is it not possible that we would find it more helpful in 
getting this crop together to concentrate our efforts on Mexican labor 
rather than to bring up a considerable field of disagreement that we 
know is bound to delay and possibly jeopardize the final passage of 
any legislation? 

Mr. McCormick. Mexican labor can also apply to the small pro- 
ducer. 

Mr. PoacGer. I am not questioning that. It does. But these ques- 
tions of moving people from Arkansas to California should not be 
involved in the Mexican labor question. And this question of housing 
families as they move across the country should not be involved in 
the Mexican labor question. 

The CHarrMan. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poagr. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. McCormick, I understood you to say a 
moment ago that you were not sold on the idea of transporting families 
across the country. 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. As contemplated by this bill. Are you in favor of 
this provision in the bill proposed by the Department of Labor which 
will authorize the Secretary of Labor to buy or to build housing 
facilities stretching out across the Nation over 18 States to house these 
migratory laborers? 

Mr. McCormick. No. 
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The CuarrMaNn. That seems to me something that the Department 
of Labor should review, because it does say this: 

The Secretary of Labor to the extent and for such periods that he deems it 
necessary and practicable is authorized— 
now listen— 


to purchase, lease, or construct, maintain and operate and dispose of housing and 
related facilities for temporary use by migrant agricultural workers while in transit 
and from their places of employment and to impose nominal fees for the use there- 
of, and notwithstanding any other provisions of law to apply funds derived there- 
from to the cost of maintaining and operating such facilities. 

That means we would be in the hotel business throughout the 
length and breadth of 18 States, perhaps, with no limitation at all. 

I do not suppose that anybody in the Department has made any 
estimate as so the cost involved in that one provision of the bill. 

We invested millions and tens of millions of dollars in facilities as 
here contemplated by this provision and then Congress did the best it 
could to liquidate those camps. I think we were even willing to give 
them away, give them to the counties or to the States or to some local 
subdivision of Government. Now it is proposed here that we go 
right back into the business on a wholesale basis and impose an un- 
reasonable burden, it seems to me, on all of the taxpayers in the inter- 
ests of this harvesting of crops in certain areas. 

If I understand you correctly, you oppose the transportation of little 
children across the country. You do not approve that section which 
contemplates the building and maintaining of housing facilities through- 
out the country. 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. We think that if the Govern- 
ment is going to transport workers they should see that in some 
measure they should have overnight shelter, the same as you and I 
would have shelter. 

The CHarrMAN. But why go into the building of these hotels or 
hostels, or whatever they call them? 

Mr. McCormick. Thatis right. We do not think that is necessary. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Poage’s bill does not contemplate those two 
things. For that reason it seems to me that all of us can do some 
real thinking about those two objectionable features of the proposed 
bill. 

Mr. Poaae. I wonder if you would agree that if it is desirable and 
necessary for the United States Government to pay transportation 
and to provide housing for agricultural workers who are going to move 
from Arkansas to California, that it would likewise be desirable and 
proper for the United States Government to pay transportation and 
provide housing for workers who are going to move from Texas to 
Michigan, to work in the industrial plants there. Those are war in- 
dustries and are essential to the welfare of our country. They have 
to have workers. They have to get them from somewhere. They are 
coming from Texas, some of them. 

Would you suggest that those workers in those war industries should 
have their transportation paid and housing provided? 

Mr. McCormick. That has not been our objective in either case. 

Mr. PoaGe. You suggest that we should make a provision for doing 


it in the case of agricultural workers. Would you favor doing it in 


the case of industrial workers who are going to work in war industries? 
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Mr. McCormick. There is a rather fine line that we are trying to 
define, and that is only in an emergency do we suggest doing it at all. 

Mr. Poace. All right. There is an emergency now. They are 
needing workers in California in the airplane factories. This is an 
emergency. It is for the war effort directly. 

Would you suggest that the United States Government should go 
to the State of Iowa and recruit people who are qualified to do that 
work, pay their transportation out there and set up housing along the 
way for them to get there? 

Mr. McCormick. Definitely I would not; because I suspect that 
in reality the Government is doing that within their contract. 

Mr. Poace. You mean they are paying enough to the manufacturer? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Then why would you suggest that the manufacturer 
should be allowed to hold his head up high and tell the public, “I am 
rendering a public service and I am carrying on a free enterprise busi- 
ness and I am one of these taxpayers that supports America,” and 
then impose upon the farmer of California the necessity of saying, ‘I 
am getting a hand-out from the United States Government, I am not 
making a living, my business is a failure and can only operate under 
a subsidy from the United States Government.” Why do you think 
that the farmers should be placed in the degrading and embarrassing 
position of being a supplicant at the court at Washington and that the 
airplane or gun manufacturer should be a prince among his fellows? 
Mr. McCarruy. Could I interrupt? 

Mr. Poace. I would like for him to answer that question and then 
will be glad for you to interrupt. 

Mr. McCormicx. It seems to me the whole problem is this, that 
we are asking for the privilege of paying the transportation in an 
emergency when we need it to prevent some crops that are produced 
from being lost. We have invested our money and our time and the 
insecticides and machinery in producing some crops. If someone does 
not get labor in there we will lose the crops because of the perishable 
nature of them. That is an entirely different story than dealing with 
airplanes or anything else. 

Mr. Poace. We will lose those airplanes because they are needed 
right now, unless you get somebody there right now. I did not hear 
the Department of Agriculture going over and complaining to Mr. 
DiSalle that he was setting ¢ eilings too low to enable the farmer to 
pay these costs. No, when it comes to industry, we say, “Give them 
enough that will pay all costs.’”” When it comes to the farmer, unfor- 
tunately, there are many who say, “‘Dip into the Public Treasury and 
make that farmer become a mendicant at the hands of his Govern- 
ment.’ 

I do not know whether there is a real desire to make a bunch of 
peons out of our farmers, whether it is the desire to make the farmer 
dependent upon the Government. I hope not. I do not want the 
farmer to have to be dependent upon a gift at the hands of his Govern- 
ment. 

Let us give that farmer enough in the market place so that he, too, 
can do just as you have said that airplane manufacturer was doing, 
so that he, too, can get enough to pay all costs that are necessary to 
make his crop. 
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Would you not agree with me on that? 

Mr. McCormick. Certainly. 

Mr. PoaGe. Then let us hope that the Department of Agriculture 
will devote its energies not to subsidizing the farmer, but to getting 
the farmer a fair price. 

Mr. McCormick. We are happy to do that. 

Mr. Poacre. Would you not rather be here, Mr. McCormick, 
pleading for a fair price for the farmer than to be here, as you are 
today, pleading for a subsidy for the farmer? 

Mr. McCormick. I did not consider that I was pleading for 
subsidy for the farmer. 

Mr. Poace. If you are going to have the taxpayers pay bills for 
the transportation of farm laborers, you have just said that the air- 
plane manufacturer could pay out of what he is charging for his 
product and that the farmer cannot, then surely you must be pleading 
for a subsidy for him. 

Mr. McCormick. I do not look at it that way at all. I have had 
experience with that type of thing on my own farm. I have used 
labor that was brought in by the Government in the other war, on 
my own farm. If I had not been able to get that labor at the other 
time when this crop happened to be tomatoes, so far as I personally 
am concerned the tomatoes would have rotted. We are going to be 
in that position on other crops besides tomatoes this coming year. 

We are asking for a large production. It isn’t just a matter of 
saving a particular farmer from losing money. 

If we are going to get those tomatoes in the can, if we are going to 
get that cotton in the bale, I maintain that we are going to haveto 
help the farmer see that they do have harvesting labor out there. 

Mr. Poacer. I suppose you mean it is not going to make any differ- 
ence whether the farmer loses or makes money? 

Mr. McCormick. I did not say that. 

Mr. Poaae. That is, at the time of harvest. I know you did not. 
I presume that you want to make it perfectly clear that you are not 
trying to suggest that the price that the farmer expects to get, whether 
he can hope at the present time to make or lose money will not affect 
the size of the crops. Surely it will affect them. You would not have 
planted those tomatoes if you had expected to lose money. 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Poacer. It is true that after you had your money spent you had 
to harvest them to get something back out of them. I realize you 
would have harvested them, even though you took some loss, because 
you might recoup some of your loss by harvesting them, but you are 
not suggesting that what we do today is not going to influence the size 
of the crops that will be planted, are you? 

Mr. McCormick. No. We hope it does influence it, because we 
need those crops. 

Mr. Poacer. And certainly if we can hold out hope to the farmer 
that he will make a profit he will plant a larger crop than if we give 
him assurance that he will not make a profit. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Is it not a fact, though, that these farmers are willing 
to pay this transportation and are not asking the Government to pay 


the transportation? Yet the Government is trying to force upon this’ 
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farmer this subsidy which he has not asked for. 
Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Poace. That is my understanding exactly. Those with whom 
I have talked have indicated their willingness to pay this transporta- 
tion. No one has asked the Government to undertake it, but just as 
in Great Britain where there has been the feeling that the Government 
should extend to the people certain benefits there seems to be a feel- 
ing among many of our own people that the Government should extend 
to our people benefits, whether the people want them or not. We just 
must confer these benefits on the people. 

I cannot subscribe to that doctrine. I want it clear on this record 
that I cannot subscribe to the doctrine that we should transport any 
American worker all over this country, whether he be a single man, a 
married man, a widower with 12 children, or whatever his marital 
status is—I am just not in favor of transporting workers all over this 
country at the whim and wish of some department head. 

I recognize well that any time that the cotton farmers of Arkansas, 
the tomato growers of Indiana, the wheat growers of Kansas, the 
dairy farmers of Minnesota, or those in any other section of this coun- 
try feel that it is going to be a profitable undertaking to transport 
labor from any place, anywhere, they are going to pay the bill when 
they think they can make money by doing it. Whenever they think 
they will lose money by doing it, they are going to keep their money 
in their pockets and keep the folks at home. I believe that that 
matter of self-interest will more correctly create a movement than any 
decision that can be made in the North or South Building of the De- 
partment of Agriculture or in the Labor Department or here in Con- 
eTess. 

I have greater confidence in the American people than you have. 
I believe the American farmers know their business and that all you 
have to do is to make it profitable for them and they will pay the bills. 
They are the people who ought to pay the bills. They will pay the 
bills. They will move the people when the time comes that it is 
profitable to do it. 

I just cannot subscribe to a doctrine that would increase all labor 
costs in the United States right now at a time when we say we want 
to prevent inflation, because if you start out paying the transportation 
of agricultural workers, it will not be more than 2 weeks until the 
demand is made and until Congress accedes to it, for the payment of 
the transportation of industrial workers. 

And when you accept the philosophy promulgated by Mr. Creasey 
here yesterday, I repeat, whenever you accept that philosophy that 
we should pay the transportation of American workers to just as large 
an amount of money as we are paying to bring these foreigners in 
here, whether the man is moved or not, you are going to have these 
fellows sitting right on the farm adjoining yours, the fellow who is 
living right there adjoining you who, when you have got some cane 
to cut and put in the silo, will say, “What will you pay, Mr. MeCor- 
mick?” And you will say ‘Well, most everybody is paying 
$7.50 a day. I will pay you that.” ‘That is all right,” he will say, 
“but you have got to pay me $20 transportation.’”’ You will say, 
“Transportation for what?’’ And he will say, ‘‘Well, they are paying 
transportation. They are bringing these boys in here from Louisiana 


Is that not right, 
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and paying them $20 transportation. Of course, you must pay me 
the same transportation that they pay them.” 

It will not be 3 weeks until you cannot employ that man who lives 
on the adjoining farm without that. 

And then, of course, he is going to say, ‘‘You have to set up housing 
forme. I have a house over here, but I want you to provide me with 
a house that I can rent out, because I am entitled to exactly the same 
thing that that man from Louisiana is entitled to.” 

You agree that he is entitled to the same, do you not? 

Mr. McCormick. Not entirely. 

Mr. Poacr. Youdo not? You do not think the man in your home 
county is entitled to the same treatment as the man who is brought 
up there from Louisiana? 

Mr. McCormick. We are talking about bringing them in here in 
emergencies. 

Mr. Poace. Let us get that clear. That was the basis of Mr. 
Creasey’s argument yesterday, that you must treat everybody alike. 
Do you mean to say that you are not in favor of treating that man 
who lives in your home county and wants to work at home, the same 
way that you treat the man that you bring in from New York State? 

Mr. McCormick. Surely; I would like to treat every American 
exactly alike. 

Mr. Poaae. You will pay his transportation and give him a house 
to live in and feed him? The other man already has a house to live 
in. He is eating at home with his wife and family, but it costs him 
money. So if you put him on the same basis with that man that 
you bring in from New York, you have certainly got to provide him 
with a house, and you certainly have to provide him with three meals 
a day. It costs $162 to bring that man from New York. So you 
must give him the $162. You would not object to that, would you? 

Mr. McCormick. Certainly. 

Mr. Poace. You would? 

Mr. McCormick. Surely. 

Mr. Poagce. Mr. McCormick, you are going to get us confused here. 

Mr. McCormick. I hope so. 

Mr. PoaGce. Why, you came up here and you suggested equality of 
treatment, Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. Right. 

Mr. Poage. You want to treat everybody, alike and now you come 
out and say differently. 1 confess I am confused, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. ANprESsEN. Mr. McCormick, I believe you said the other day 
that farm labor, to the extent of about 1,000,000 departed from the 
farms and have left the farms, either because of the draft or have 
gone into industry. 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. So there is a decided loss of essential farm labor at 
the present time and for the coming season? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Eliminating the State of Texas, do you know of 
any place in the United States where there is available farm labor to 
put on our dairy farms, on the livestock farms, on the grain farms to 
replace this 1,000,000 workers, that is, domestic workers who have 
gone into the Army and into industry? 
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Mr. McCormick. No; but occasionally there are some places or 
spots where there is seasonal help that is available because of the 
difference in crops produced in the areas. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Do you regard working on a dairy farm, a poultry 
farm, and a livestock farm as a seasonal proposition? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. They have, also, lost a large number of hired 
workers, including the boys on the farm to the draft, and those that 
have gone into industry? 

Mr. McCormick. Correct. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. To the extent of 1,000,000 people? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. You are dealing in your presentation here with 
both domestic and foreign labor to help produce the food or get the 
goals that you have announced in food production for 1951? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You say we should deal first with the American 
citizens and I agree with you on that, but I am asking you if you know 
of any place in the country where we can get this experienced farm 
labor for the general food-producing farms of the country for 1951? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Then we can just as well throw that out of the 
window, 

Mr. McCormick. I do not quite agree with that. We have these 
emergencies of harvesting crops. There are spots that I could name 
where there will be people available to work for a short period, for a 
short season in helping harvest these crops. We do have those people, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpresEN. I know we have these seasonal workers, but 75 to 
80 percent of the food that is consumed in this country in the average 
diet comes from the little farms that produce the livestock and the 
perishable foods. They must also have labor all the year around to 
produce that food. You are not taking them into consideration at all. 

Mr. McCormick. As I see it there are two different questions. 

We do need those people we spoke of last week when talking about 
the deferment of farm boys. They are mechanically trained and they 
have been trained to handle livestock. They are employed the year 
around on the farms. We do not consider that as this emergency. 

I do not personally feel that bringing in the Mexicans will help that, 
or the bringing in of any other nationals will help that. Those people, 
as I understand it, are to be brought in to harvest the crops, that is, 
the seasonal jobs. 

[ think we have some people in this country who can be used on a 
seasonal basis. In fact, | am sure that we do have. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I think that is true, but not in sufficient quantity 
to take care of the needs? 

Mr. McCormick. I agree with that. 

Mr. AnpresEN. To take care of these other food producers in the 
country would you advocate a program to freeze these people to their 
jobs on the farms? 

Mr. McCormick. I do not like to see anyone frozen to a job in any 
place. I would be slow to say that we would advocate a program to 
freeze them to their jobs. 
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Mr. ANpDRESEN. That is what they do in some of these Socialist 
countries. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. AnpreEseEN. I think Mr. Poage was indicating that we were 
getting a Socialist program recommended here. Let me go over 
your recommendations here for a moment. 

You state here that the five or six points that you recommend 
embrace a program that is needed to provide farm labor? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprEsEN. Does that mean that you are just recommending 
this program or has it already been put into operation? 

Mr. McCormick. Part of it is in operation and part of it is calling 
to your attention the things that need to be done. 

Mr. AnpreseEn. In your first recommendation it is that the indi- 
vidual farmers should do everything that he possibly can to solve the 
labor-requirement problems of his farm. I agree that that is a pro- 
found statement. Do you need any legislation or appropriation on 
that? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir. 

Mr. Anpr»SEN. Ordinarily that is what the farmers have been 
doing from the beginning of time. 

Mr. McCormick. Correct. 

Mr. ANpREsEN. Even in Indiana. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir, I hope. 

Mr. ANnpreEsEN. And they do not raise as large families now as 
they used to years ago. But certainly we do not need any legislation 
for that. 

No. 2, through exchange of labor and machinery and the use of 
local available labor, each neighborhood and community should make 
every effort to meet the agricultural manpower needs of the area. 

Do you need any legislation on that? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. That is what they have been doing as far back 
as I can remember. 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No. 3, when the local labor force is inadequate for 
seasonal or other peak needs then an effort should be made to obtain 
American labor from the nearest practical source. They have been 
doing that, too, have they not? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes; but that can be increased somewhat. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We do have legislation authorizing the Department 
of Labor through their State organizations to provide the necessary 
labor, both for agriculture and for industry. 

That is already authorized by law and they have money to do it 
with. We do not need any new legislation on that, is that correct? 

Mr. McCormick. I think that is probably covered by legislation; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpreseN. And they also have the authority under point 4 to 
recruit labor and to post the notices and to work through their State 
and local agencies to recruit labor to send them to other parts of the 
country. 

We do not particularly need any legislation on that, is that right? 

Mr. McCormick. Not particularly. 
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Mr. AnpresEN. Then the only thing we need legislation for is to 
bring in this foreign labor and then also, as the Department of Labor 
proposes, to try to pick up this surplus labor that you say can be 
found in the United States for the harvesting of crops. 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. So that most of your program, your recommenda- 
tions, can be put into operation without any authorizing legislation? 

Mr. McCormick. Most of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. That is all. 

The CHarrMAN. Is it not a fact, Mr. McCormick, on the five points 
listed in your summary, no legislation is needed on any one of those 
five points? Mr. Andresen stopped with the fourth point, but the 
fifth point provides that where agricultural manpower needs cannot 
be met from domestic labor sources then foreign workers should be 
utilized if available. 

There is no legislation needed on any one of the five points listed, 
is there? 

That brings us down to the one proposition which we started out to 
consider, that is, the advisability of some legislation which might 
facilitate the bringing in of Mexican labor. It is a question as to the 
methods to be employed in bringing that labor in. 

Mr. Poagr’s bill is much more restrictive and conservative than the 
other two bills before the committee. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrrMan. That is, the one by Mr. Yorty and your bill as 
proposed by the Labor Department. So we could confine our dis- 
cussion to the matter before us, to get away from all of these generali- 
ties. And if we do so, I think we might make more headway. 

Mr. THompson. My observation is a very practical one. 

My district ranges from 150 to 250 or perhaps miles from the Mexi- 
can border. If we do not get some Mexican labor by harvest season 
we will not get our cotton picked. 

So my people have been in contact with me continuously ever since 
we learned the problem was going to be so acute this year. They 
have never asked anything at all except that we bring the labor across 
the border and turn it over to them. They are willing to go and get 
it and to bring it to the farm where it will work. 

The Cuarrman. And to return them to the border. 

Mr. THompson. Yes; they have never asked for any Federal aid. 

The CHarrMan. Did they ask you to authorize the construction of 
hostels and hotels or camps, did they ask for all of that? 

Mr. Tuompson. No; they have been hiring a good deal of Mexican 
labor for a number of years. They have said, ‘“‘We have ample 
facilities to take care of them upon our places.” As a matter of 
fact, probably a good many Mexicans who would come in under this 
proposed law have been coming in, one way or another, for a number 
of years, and would come right back to the same employer. 

It is a very simple matter if it is treated that way. Simply bring 
them to the border legally and turn them over to the employment pool 
and let our people go and get them. They say that they will work it all 
out from that point on. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Secretary, the State of Arkansas is losing a seat 
in the House of Representatives. The State of California is gaining 
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seven seats. The State of Mississippi is losing a seat. The State of 
Tennessee is also losing a seat. 

There is a reason for that. During World War II our workers 
migrated to Detroit, California, and various other centers. 

You propose here to implement, to extend that situation. You are 
asking us to give you the authority to send checks down there to 
Arkansas, to a group of folks, and to put them on the train and send 
them out across the country. Is that right? 

Mr. McCormics. If it would be needed to harvest in an emergency; 
yes. 

Mr. Garurinecs. Then you further say that you just want to help 
the farmer. You want to help him get his crop harvested or get his 
crop cultivated. You want to assist him. 

Has there been any demand on the part of the farmer for such a 
program as you proposed? 

Mr. McCormick. There has been from those areas in which we are 
asking an increased production; yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. For this type of program that you suggest here? 

Mr. McCormick. That we make the labor available; yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. The farmers that I have talked to tell me that they 
will pay the transportation. They do not care for the Government to 
get into this thing any further. 

Mr. McCormick. I would like to point out that there is a difference, 
for example, in whether they are talking about just across the border 
or whether we would be talking about in our chairman’s area, in other 
words, the difference is as to whether in the farmer’s mind he would 
have to pay transportation for 50 or 100 miles or a greater distance. 

Mr. Garuines. You come in here and you want more appropria- 
tions. You want more money. You want to extend your authority. 

I have never seen a governmental agency yet that did not want to 
get big, get bigger and bigger. That is all you are trying todo. You 
are just asking for more authority to harass and harangue these people 
that are not even asking for it. Is that not true? 

Mr. McCormick. | would like to point out that we are not asking 
for it for ourselves in this instance. 

Mr. GarurinGs. I do not understand. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gathings, let me interrupt right there. Mr. 
Gathings asked you a very pertinent question. I do not think it has 
been very well answered. He asked you if there had been any demand 
on the part of the employers for a bill of the type proposed by the 
Department of Labor which embraces the transportation of families 
and the building of hotels and shelters and housing facilities and all 
of that. We have had these employers here time and time again, and 
I do not recall ever having heard a single employer of Mexican labor 
advocating any such program as that. 

Mr. McCormick. I beg your pardon. I did not understand his 
question to mean that. 

The CuarrMANn. Your answer was that they wanted us to make 
the labor available. That is all they asked us to do. 

Mr. McCormick. We have had the demand from those areas that 
are a long distance from where the labor would be expected to come 
from. 

Mr. AperNetHy. Would you put them in the record? 

Mr. Poacer. That is, the demands. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. From whom did they come? 

Mr. McCormick. From the farmers. 

Mr. ABerRNETHY. From what place? 

Mr. McCormick. The Northwest has been the area from which 
we have had the most of that come. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Could you tell us what States and areas? Let 
us find out where it is. 

Mr. McCormick. I believe I will ask Mr. Overby to answer that. 

Mr. Oversy. Mr. Abernethy, I attended a meeting a short while 
ago in one of the committee rooms, I forget which one, with various 
Members of Congress from the Northwestern States, Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho, and I think northern California. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Did they ask that the Government pay the 
transportation? 

Mr. Oversy. Very definitely they asked that a program be de- 
veloped which would provide for some availability of this labor with- 
out the tremendous cost that they have of going to the border and 
getting it. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Were there any farmers there asking for it? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, indeed, there were. There were people repre- 
senting the farmers. I do not know how many folks who come into 
Washington from long distances are actually farmers. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does that demand come from any other place 
now? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes; in January when the Secretary of Labor had his 
Nation-wide advisory committee there were about half of these States 
at that time, in fact, there was a vote taken and they wanted this kind 
of legislation, and 21 of the States wanted it and 20 of them did not. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How long ago was it that this meeting took place 
you have referred to? 

Mr. Oversy. It was in January, the 20th of January, I think. I 
forget the exact date. 

Mr. Apernetuy. They wanted the Government to pay the trans- 
portation of the workers? 

Mr. Oversy. They wanted the authority to be developed so that 
the Government could pay a part of that cost. 

Mr. AbrerRNETHY. Were they speaking of domestic workers or for- 
eign workers? 

Mr. Oversy. They were talking largely of making the labor avail- 
able and they were talking in terms of foreign workers. 

Mr. Garuinas. Mr. Secretary, you made one of the most out- 
standing statements before this committee on the matter of drafting 
our farm labor. That was an excellent statement. It was so good 
that I read it into the Congressional Record. 

Mr. McCormick. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Garuineas. I thought that was one of the finest statements 
ever before the committee. And you showed the reasons why this 
labor should be kept on the farms, the skilled labor that was so badly 
needed, but today I will say that you amaze me, absolutely amaze 
me, by coming in and asking for additional expenditure of money 
that is not needed and not required. You have not shown us specifi- 
cally, after Mr. Abernethy asked you, just where that demand is, 
for which more money would be required of the taxpaying citizens. 
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We have with us here Mr. Horan who is a member of the important 
Agricultural Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

Have you ever appeared before Mr. Horan’s committee and asked 
him for money to carry on the necessary functions in the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. McCormick. Not as yet. 

Mr. Garuines. It will make the problem a little more difficult to 
try to enact subsidy legislation here during this preparedness effort 
that we are now engaged in, it appears to me, do you not think? Do 
you not think you have troubles enough already to get this money 
to run your Department on? 

Mr. McCormick. I am sure we do have, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. We have troubles enough to maintain those 
recommendations of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions. We are your friends. We are trying to keep the Department 
going, and its necessary functions, but we say to you today that it is 
unnecessary to put down upon the backs of an overburdened taxpayer 
additional burdens at this time that are not needed and not required. 

Mr. McCormick. I do feel, though, as the Under Secretary, it is 
our responsibility to present to your committee these problems that 
we see that we face in getting this production. We think there is a 
real problem there of transporting the labor to emergency fields, only 
in emergencies, and that is the way we would expect to use it if we 
had anything to say about it, that it would be used only in emer- 
gencies for harvesting crops that otherwise would not be harvested, 
that we need badly. 

I think there is a problem there. I ask your committee to take a 
look at that problem of just the emergency for the harvesting of 
crops that otherwise would not be harvested. 

Mr. Garurnes. I think this committee is vitally concerned in 
doing whatever is necessary to harvest the crops. 

Mr. McCormick. | appreciate that they are. 

Mr. McCarrny. I would like to ask the Secretary, Did this request 
for governmental assistance in getting labor come from people who 
have been asked to increase production in certain crops? And what 
are the crops; could you tell me? 

Mr. Oversy. Those are largely fruit crops and beets. I see Mr. 
Horan is in the room. He was one of the gentlemen at the meeting 
that I attended and I think he could answer it a great deal better than 
I, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCarruy. These are crops on which there is no 90 percent 
parity? 

Mr. Oversy. That is right. 

Mr. McCarruy. The gentleman from Arkansas is greatly con- 
cerned here at the possible increase in costs of this project. When we 
had the peanut bill up, we did not say, “‘ You peanut growers, go ahead 
in the national interest and increase the production of peanuts. Do 
not come in and ask us to give you a guaranty that you will not take 
a loss on this.”” The gentleman from Arkansas did not protest at all. 
I think there is a question of consistency here that the committee 
ought to recognize, and that we should not challenge the people, the 
farmers in the Northwest area, because they say, ‘‘ You ask us to in- 
erease production without giving us any assurance; you ask us to pay 
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the expense of getting these people in here to harvest the crops in 
which you have asked us to increase acreage.” 

Yet, when you come in and say, “We would like to have a little 
support,” it is said, ‘“‘This is very un-American. This is contrary to 
the public interest.” Is that not the point? 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minnesota 
has referred to the gentleman from Arkansas as not objecting to the 
peanut program. We only added a few thousand acres to get a par- 
ticular type of peanut which is badly needed. The bill was approved 
by this committee unanimously. 

Mr. McCarrtuy. Maybe we need a few more orchards. 

Mr. Horven. The name of our colleague, Mr. Horan, of Washing- 
tion, has been mentioned. Some statements have been attributed to 
him, or, at least, some have tried to set out his position. Our colleague 
is here, and I ask unanimous consent that he be permitted to make a 
statement at this time, if he so desires. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair will be very glad to hear Mr. Horan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALT HORAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIFTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. Horan. I have listened to this discussion with a great deal of 
interest. There is a tremendous demand in the State of Washington 
for seasonal labor. 

We realize possibly we will have to revert—we wish it were other- 
wise—to the program we had in World War II. 

I think the question before this committee is the proposition of 
equality in the availability of excess farm labor. For that reason the 
people of the Northwest are hopeful that the reception centers for 
offshore or noncontinental labor could be so placed as to equalize the 
cost of transportation from those reception centers to the place where 
the labor has to be used. 

The farmers in the Pacific Northwest are willing to pay part of the 
mileage. A mileage figure of 500 miles has been used, and I think that 
is reasonably fair. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the privilege of revising and 
extending my remarks. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir; you may. 

Mr. Horan. I feel that the principle of equality of the availability 
of excess farm labor should be the premise upon which this discussion 
should proceed. I wish that the reception centers could be visualized 
so as to make that possible. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Horan, would you mind answering this ques- 
tion? Is there any demand on the part of the farmers in your area 
that the Government of the United States pay the transportation costs 
of Mexican labor from 200 miles south of the border up to the State 
of Washington, and return to Mexico? 

Mr. Horan. From the place of recruitment? 

The CHarrMANn. I mean to Mexico. 

Mr. Horan. That is right, from the place of recruitment to the 
reception center. Experience has proven that the Government can 
do that better than individuals or associations. That would equalize 
the availability of that labor. 
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The CuarrmMan. There has been no demand that the Government 
pay the entire cost from 200 miles south of the border? 

Mr. Horan. Yes, that would be included, from the place of recruit- 
ment to the reception center, in the area where the labor will be used 
and the farmer would pay the expense for 500 miles and the Govern- 
ment would pay the balance. 

The CHarrMan. Your farmers out there want the Government to 
pay the cost of transportation of the Mexicans from 200 miles south 
of the border, up to Washington, and return? 

Mr. Horan. It is my understanding that they want the Govern- 
ment to arrange the transportation and the farmer would pay part, 
that is, the expense for 500 miles. 

The CuarrMaANn. I wanted to know. 

Mr. Hix. I can speak for our beet section. We have been forced 
to do that, but your recruitment center would be at the point of the 
Mexican border. 

We almost meet the same situation in Colorado that you do in the 
Northwest. Our friends in California can drive down in their auto- 
mobiles and pick these boys up from the reception center. In Colo- 
rado we have to put them on a train. We do not use many trucks. 
We have to pay, our farmers do, the round-trip ticket from where we 
pick them up on the Mexican border, or in California, if it happens 
to be Mexicali or down at El Paso, and then we have to pay it from 
there back. 

The point we make is that the farmers close to the border have a 
big advantage. That is what Mr. Horan is trying to say. What he 
is speaking about is strictly outside or offshore labor that has nothing 
to do with the real controversy here which is moving our own domestic 
labor which I am opposed to. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Betcuer. I just want to make one observation. 

Through some policy or program since 1940, there have been 
enough farmers who have gone out of Oklahoma to Mr. Horan’s 
State to give an additional Congressman and take two away from our 
States. It looks to me as though he must have a pretty fair equality 
of labor right now. 

Mr. Harvey. You were speaking particularly with regard to the 
tomato crop. Of course, we recognize the fact that seasonal help is 
much needed in harvesting the tomatoes, as well as blocking them out. 

My district is an area of great production of tomatoes as is your own. 
I think you recognize the fact that present system, even since the 
end of World War II, has been working pretty well so far as getting 
the crop harvested is concerned. 

Do you have any indication that the present system of recruiting 
Mexican help for this job will not continue to function as it has under 
the supervision and direction of the canning companies? 

Mr. McCormick. It would just be my impression that the fact 
is that all labor has tightened up in Indiana. And in those areas, 
neither in yours nor mine, but in parts of Indiana from which that 
help has come, it will nut be available. It has been taken up by 
industry. 

Mr. Harvey. What you are saying is that so far as domestic help 
is concerned, local help, that that is out? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 
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Mr. Harvey. That is, for seasonal work? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. I think that is correct. 

Mr. McCormick. And that the nationals will not be as free to 
come, because they will be way late, so to speak; they will find a job 
closer to home. 

Mr. Harvey. Has it not been the policy of most of the canning 
companies, either individually or working as a group, to go down 
and recruit their own workers, and to get them up to the point of 
operation? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, most of them. I understand though that 
the Morgan Co., for example, that you would know about in Indiana, 
did not do that. They depended upon local help for that. They 
found them within the general area. 

Mr. Harvey. Most of their operations are in an area where there 
has been in the past enough local help that they could use in seasonal 
work. 

The one thing that is becoming more evident all the time is the 
picking of tomatoes is stoop work and it is almost impossible to get 
local help to do it, that is, to do that work, even though it were avail- 
able. If a man were there hunting a job, he could get an easier job 
than that, and he just, naturally, would not take it. 

Mr. McCormick. That is the kind of an area in which an emergency 
is likely to develop. We have been using local help until now. They 
will not be prepared to handle the Mexican labor. 

Mr Harvey. It is still my reaction that with that in mind that 
most of these companies should be given advance warning. I am not 
delving into the philosophy back of the legislation—I think the 
Department of Agriculture could, through the notations you have 
made here, get the word out to these folks, apprising them of the 
situation and what is likely to happen, and that they should not sit 
back and wait on either the Department or the Congress to do the 
job for them, that they will have to get out and scramble for them- 
selves. I think most of them will appreciate that fact. 

I say this, that so far as our area is concerned, the work of the 
Mexican nationals in this particular type of work has been very 
satisfactory and on the whole the job has been well done. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; I agree with you. 

Mr. Harvey. That could well be encouraged. 

Mr. ABpeRNetuHy. I would just like to make one observation. I[ 
may be entirely wrong, but in my judgment, for what it is worth, I 
do not think any kind of a bill would carry on the floor with a provision 
for the Federal payment of transportation for farm workers. I do not 
think it is going to pass the House. 

The farmers already have enough trouble with so-called antifarm 
columnists. I do not think that you have a chance to get sucha bill 
through the House of Representatives that would pay ‘for the trans- 
portation of labor to the farms. I, for one, whether my position be 
worth much or not, am not going to support that kind of a bill. I 
am sure it would further jeopardize our farm program. 

I think that we must recognize that we are in a real emergency. 
We cannot do everything in this country at this critical time with the 
exact minuteness of equality. Somebody in the Labor Department 
must recognize the fact that there is a great possibility of a food and 
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fiber shortage in this country and that exact minuteness of equal 
treatment must be waived in order to get these crops produced. 

There is no segment of our economy which complains more about 
the price of food than the man who works in industry. And I do not 
blame him—do not misunderstand me. We are not helping the 
workingman who complains about the price of food when his repre- 
sentatives come before this committee and demand exact minuteness 
of treatment of every man in this country when we are in an emergency 
which must be resolved by emergency means. Exact, minute equality 
of treatment, though important, comes second. Such is a poor substi- 
tute for food with hungry bellies in the offing. We should be first 
concerned with the emergency situation. 

Mr. Lovre. I would like to concur in what Mr. Abernethy has said. 
If we want to scuttle, or accelerate the scuttling of, our present farm 
program, I can think of no better means of doing it than adopting a 
portal-to-portal pay program at the expense of the American taxpayer. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hope desires to ask Mr. Horan a question. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Horan, I understood you to make some reference 
in your statement to a 500-mile limit. It was not quite clear to me 
what you had in mind. I got the impression that your farmers felt 
that where they were more than 500 miles from the reception center 
that there should be a policy of the Government of paying the travel- 
ing expenses. Is that what you had in mind? 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Hope, the people who have studied this thing out 
in my area are not interested in having this program apply, first, to 
domestic help. We are interested in offshore or noncontinental farm 
labor recruited in Mexico or Hawaii or any place where they are 
available, even in Canada—there are 3,000 or 4,000 from there 
available but only a few of these are in the western provinces—and 
that the Government would recruit them and ship them to a reception 
center in the United States, and that the farmers would pay up to 500 
miles, transportation costs from that reception center to the place of 
use. And if possible the cost on each single worker be prorated by 
those who might use that individual during the harvesting season. In 
other words, the farmers in my area feel that it is justified for them 
to pay up to 500 miles of the transportation cost. 

The CHarrRMAN. But not 1,000 or 1,200 miles? 

Mr. Horan. No; that presents the difficulty. 

Mr. Hops. If you had your reception centers other than on the 
border, at some place within 500 miles of your area, then your farmers 
would feel like paying the cost of transportation from the reception 
centers, but they do not feel like paying the cost in excess of 500 miles 
from the reception center on the Mexican border? 

Mr. Horan. May I read about 12 words here that show you the 
thing that my people out there would object to. It is on page 2. 

To establish and operate reception centers at or near the place of actual entry. 


They feel in the northern tier of States that that would work a dis- 
crimination against the Northern States. 

Mr. Hope. In other words, the establishment of a reception center 
at Portland, Oreg., or some point within 500 miles of the area to be 
served would meet what they have in mind? 

Mr. Horan. That is correct. 
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Mr. Poaae. May I explain to the gentleman from Washington that 
under the terms of the bill we have before us it would not make any 
difference, because the bill we have before us requires the farmer to 
pay the cost not only from the reception center, but from the recruit- 
ment center in Mexico. So, it would not make any difference where 
the reception center was, because the farmer under this bill has to 
pay every bit of the cost. In other words, this is not a subsidy bill. 
This is a bill where the farmer pays his own costs. 

Mr. Horan. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. Thank you. 

The .CuarrMan. We will now hear from Mr. Rubottom of the 
Department of State. 


STATEMENT OF R. R. RUBOTTOM, JR., OFFICER IN CHARGE, 
MEXICAN AFFAIRS; ACCOMPANIED BY DANIEL GOOTT, LABOR 
ADVISORY STAFF TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ECO- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS, AND JOHN L. OHMANS, OFFICE OF MIDDLE 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rusorrom. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the Department of State appreciates the opportunity to appear before 
the House Committee on Agriculture to express its views with respect 
to H. R. 3048. Representatives of the Department, along with rep- 
resentatives from the Departments of Labor and Justice, and your 
Honorable Subcommittee Chairman W. R. Poage and Senator Allen 


J. Ellender, participated in discussions with officials of the Mexican 
Government concerning the migrant labor problem as it affects the 
United States and Mexico in Mexico City, January 26 to February 3. 
The Department is pleased to observe that H. R. 3048 would enact 
into law several points tentatively agreed to by both delegations dur- 
ing those discussions. In particular, it supports the statement in sec- 
tion 501 which provides that all foreigners temporarily entering the 
United States for agricultural work should enter pursuant to arrange- 
ments between the United States and the foreign governments con- 
cerned. The ‘arrangements,’ which is a rather encompassing word, 
vary, so far as the Department of State is concerned from the very 
formal agreements worked out in detail with the Government of Mex- 
ico, as insisted on by Mexico, to the very loose arrangements which 
exist between ourselves and the British West Indian Government, 
which, in that case, merely amounts to the mutual consent of the two 
Governments. There is a wide variety in what the arrangements are, 
in other words. 

Mr. Goott, my colleague from the Department, will discuss the 
British West Indian program in just a moment. 

With Mexico, at least, it is especially important that any program 
contemplating the temporary use of its nationals for agricultural labor 
should be carried forward in cooperation with that Government. 

However, with respect to lines 1 and 2 on page 2 of section 501 (1) 
and lines 11 to 13 on page 4 of section 504, the Department invites the 
attention of the committee to the fact that these insertions would 
encourage the illegal entry of Mexicans into the United States, in vio- 
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lation of both Mexican and United States laws and of the existing 
agreement, and would create difficulty in the conduct of our relations 
with Mexico. The insertion of this language would be interpreted in 
Mexico as a unilateral action affecting the Mexican nation without 
regard to the wishes of the Mexican Government, which properly is 
concerned about the status of its citizens who leave the country 
temporarily. 

The Department has made and will continue to make every effort 
to negotiate with foreign governments for an adequate and legal sup- 
ply of labor as required to meet United States needs, but it must 
oppose any provision of law which would have the effect of giving the 
same status to Mexicans crossing the border illegally as that given to 
those who enter legally. Furthermore, as long as entry of Mexican 
agricultural workers is permitted under an agreement with Mexico in 
accordance with the laws of both countries, the United States can take 
necessary steps to assure that its security interests are preserved to 
the fullest extent possible. These sections of H. R. 3048 as now 
written constitute a danger to the internal security of the United 
States. For these reasons, the Department suggests the deletion of 
the parenthetical insertions in 501 (1) and 504. 

I should like to add for the information of the committee that, in 
accordance with the terms of the present international labor agreement 
with Mexico, workers temporarily and legally in the United States are 
eligible for transfer and recontracting to permit them to remain for a 
period up to 1 year. The United States would seek to obtain some 
similar provision in any future agreement with Mexico. 

Finally, with reference to section 505, the United States delegation 
in Mexico was unable to resolve the differences between the two 
Governments with respect to whether Mexican farm workers should 
contribute 14 percent of their pay to the United States Social Security 
System as required under existing legislation. The question is still 
under discussion, but the Mexican Government so far has insisted 
that its workers be exempted from the provisions of the social-security 
law. 

Mr. Poace. I would like to comment on your discussion of section 
504. As was pointed out here yesterday, as I understand it, the 
subcommittee did not intend to attempt to legalize illegal acts, but we 
did feel that it was desirable to place something in this bill specifically 
authorizing the retention of those, at least, who were legally in here, 
because we understand that even though the Mexican Government 
does agree to what you suggest here, that our Immigration Service 
would, probably, feel that it was powerless to carry out that agreement 
without a change in the law. We felt there must be a change in the 
law in order to give the authority to our Immigration Service to do 
the very thing that you suggest you were going to try to get the 
Mexican Government to agree to. We may be wrong on that, but 
we think it is advisable to make sure the authority exists. We have 
been advised that the Immigration Service bas heretofore taken the 
position that it did not have this authority. 

Mr. Rusorrom. With respect to the Immigration Service, Mr. 
Kelley is here, Mr. Chairman. We could, possibly, ask him questions 
that might bear on this particular point. 

Mexico, certainly has indicated its opinion on this over a long 
period of time. I think the experience bears out that any measure or 
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any practice which legalizes the status of those illegally in the country 


serves as an invitation for an even greater influx. The Immigration 
Service has been increasing its efforts to enforce the laws and force 
them back, of course. 

Mr. Poace. I think I should say in fairness as one who attended 
that meeting that I understood the Mexican Government’s position 
to be just as you have stated it to be. I understand full well that we 
cannot in good faith say that we are trying to eliminate the illegals, if 
we legalize the illegals. I agree with you that probably the phrase- 
ology should be changed, as I pointed out yesterday. I think the 
committee is in full agreement that we probably have left it vague and 
indefinite where we should not and that we should make it perfectly 
clear. I am not sure that we should strike out the entire provision, 
because I am afraid if we do, no matter how successful you are in your 
negotiations with the Mexican Government, we may run into the 
Immigration Service. 

I wonder if Mr. Kelley might give us the feeling of the Immigration 
Service on this thing. 

I wonder if he agrees that we need legislation, or does he under- 
stand that we can do this thing without any legislation. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Kelley. 

Mr. Keuury. I think the language is unnecessary. We are much 
concerned about its presence, about its being in there. We do not 
need it to permit the legal workers to remain here in accordance with 
the agreement. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Goott. First, however, Mr. Hope 
has some questions. 

Mr. Hope. If I understand your position correctly, Mr. Rubottom, 
so far as subsection 1 at the top of page 2 is concerned, you would have 
no objection to that if it referred to the workers who are in here 
temporarily and legally? 

Mr. Rusortrom. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Goott. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL GOOTT, LABOR ADVISORY STAFF TO 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


Mr. Goorr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in addition to the views 
previously expressed, the Department of State would like to bring to 
the attention of the committee certain broader foreign policy implica- 
tions of H. R. 3048. These implications derive from the provision in 
the bill which excludes workers from the British West Indies and other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere not located on the mainland. 

H. R. 3048 authorizes the Secretary of Labor to adopt certain 
measures in order to facilitate the programs under which foreign work- 
ers may be brought into the United States for temporary agricultural 
employment. Under existing programs workers from Mexico, the 
British West Indies, and Canada are employed in this country. These 
measures which the Secretary of Labor is authorized to adopt represent 
in general certain safeguards or benefits for the foreign workers. In 
excluding from its coverage workers from the British West Indies 
islands, the bill has the effect of singling out a particular group of 
workers and of denying them the opportunity to share in the safe- 
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wands’ or benefits provided for workers from other countries in the 
estern Hemisphere. 

The Department of State believes that this distinction in the bill 
may be detrimental to this Government’s broader foreign-policy 
interests. It may be misconstrued abroad as an indication of this 
Government’s lack of real concern over the welfare of the workers 
from the less-developed countries of the Western Hemisphere. It 
may expose us, however unjustifiably, to criticism by our enemies 
abroad that this Government, as a matter of public policy, is dis- 
criminating against certain groups of alien workers. 

Exclusion of the British West Indies from the bill would, moreover, 
impede this Government in any efforts which may prove necessary to 
facilitate this program in the future. It should be noted, for example, 
that the British West Indian Governments recently called attention to 
the probable need for establishing holding centers in this country 
should the number of their workers employed in the United States be 
significantly increased. Under this bill the authority to establish such 
holding centers would be lacking. 

The Department of State also wishes to call to the attention of the 
committee that in defining its geographical coverage the bill appar- 
ently does not take into account the fact that British Guiana and 
British Honduras, which are included within the British West Indian 
migratory labor program, are located on the mainland of the Western 
Hemisphere. The bill thus introduces the rather awkard situation in 
which an arbitrary distinction is made between different groups of 
British West Indian workers, some of whom would be covered by the 
bill while others would not. 

In the light of these considerations, the Department of State recom- 
mends that the bill be made applicable to workers from all foreign 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. This does not imply, however, 
that the Department of State recommends that the Secretary of Labor 
exercise the authority given him under the bill with respect to the 
British West Indies at this time. The important thing is that we not 
lay ourselves open in this bill to charges of discrimination. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Goott. 

Mr. Poags. I want to ask a question. As I understand it, you are 
objecting to the fact that this bill does not include citizens of the 
Western Hemisphere. The bill does not include the British West 
Indies, Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo, or any or all of the islands? 

Mr. Goorr. Potentially, it might involve those others; particularly 
if at a later date manpower needs in this country were such that there 
was some need for exploring the possibilities for getting workers from 
those countries. 

At the present time, however, the only other area from which we 
are getting workers is the British West Indies. 

Mr. Poaaer. I understand that. We are getting along well as I am 
advised—at least, everything is moving nicely and smoothly with the 
movement of workers from the British West Indies, and any of the 
other islands from which we may be bringing in workers. We thought 
that it was never a good idea to disturb a successful situation. Why 
take action to change a situation that is working out perfectly satis- 
factorily to both sides? 

Mr. Goorrt. I noticed that you were engaged in conversation during 
certain parts of my presentation here. I should like to be sure that 
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you are aware of the fact that we have drawn a distinction between 
what we believe should go into the legislation in the form of authority 
to do certain things for the British West Indies or other islands to the 
same extent that the Secretary of Labor is given authority to do 
things for foreign workers from the mainland and what the Secre tary 
might do to implement this authority. 

We did point out that our recommendation should not be taken to 
mean that the Department of State is at the same time necessarily 
recommending that the authority which the bill would grant to the 
Secretary of ‘Labor should actually be exercised at this time with 
respect to the British West Indian program. 

Mr. Poagr. Mr. Gathings called the attention of the Department 
of Agriculture a while ago to the fact that Congress never conferred 
an authority yet that was not exercised to the fullest. If you are 
permitted to spend some money in the British West Indies, we antici- 
pate that you will use this opportunity to spend it, and because the 
long history not only of the State Department but of every other 
department of Government has been, that once there was an oppor- 
tunity to spend some public money, that that opportunity would be 
exercised to the fullest. 

I do not anticipate that your Department is any different from the 
rest of the people. I make no charges against you. You are just as 
good at the rest, but you are no better. Let us not assume that the 
State Department will save our money when we know that every 
other department spends our money the minute that we give them a 
chance to. So, let us not grant the power to spend money unless we 
are ready to spend it. 

Are you ready to spend this money unnecessarily in the West 
Indies? 

Mr. Goorr. Congressman Poage, I would like to make two points. 
I am sure you are aware that the Department of State is not involved 
in the operations of this program, and that the authority which you 
grant under the bill is given to the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Poacr. But the minute we give the Secretary of State the 
authority to negotiate the same kind of an agreement with these 
people that we have with Mexico, that minute somebody down there 
is going to be smart enough—and if not smart enough down there, 
there will be somebody in New York smart enough—to demand that 
we spend some more money. If we include the West Indies and do 
not spend all the money authorized somebody will say, “You are 
discriminating.”” How many crimes have been committed in the 
name of discrimination? Somebody comes up and points out that if 
we do not include the West Indies, they say, “You are discriminating.” 

Would you suggest, as a practical matter, that we could help this 
thing if we confined it to Mexico? 

Mr. Goorr. I merely wanted to bring it to the attention of the 
committee. 

Mr. Poace. If we confine it to continental North America, you 
say that is so broad that it would make these people feel they were 
discriminated against. If we make this a bill, relating to no one except 
Mexico, and name Mexico, then would we not be diseri iminating — 
Costa Rica and Guatemala and Honduras, and the other people, a 
well as the Canadians? 

Mr. Asernetuy. And Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
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Mr. Poaaer. Yes. 
Mr. Goorr. That would depend upon whether you wanted to limit 
the Government in any effort to secure foreign workers from areas 
other than Mexico. 

Mr. Poace. Would it help the situation you complain about to 
limit this to Mexico by name? 

If it will not, there is no use in doing it. If it will, then maybe we 
ought to do it, because the only reason in the world for including 

“eontinental Western Hemisphere” is the thought that we might at 
some later date want to go to some of these Central American countries 
for workers. 

Mr. Goorr. We are not so concerned about our friends, those 
people who are cooperating with us in this. We are more concerned 
about giving an opportunity to our enemies, particularly in the trade- 
unions of Latin America, where we are trying to encourage them to 
develop along democratic and independent lines. Our enemies, of 
course, are not entirely influenced, in their comments and in the 
propaganda that they put out, by the facts. Our interest is merely 
to indicate that we ought to try, from our viewpoint, to avoid giving 
them any opportunity to suggest that what we are doing is discrimi- 
nating, in comparing workers from the less-developed, smaller coun- 
tries with those from the larger ones and the more economically 
developed ones. 

Mr. AsperNetHy. Who would you include in the bill to avoid all 
possible suspicions of discrimination? 

Mr. Goorr. Our idea was that the bill might be confined to the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. To the Western Hemisphere? 

Mr. Goort. That is right. 

Mr. AperNetHy. Would that not be discriminatory against the 
rest of the world? 

Mr. Goorr. No, I do not think so, because it is pretty clear that 
there are certain cost elements involved. 

Mr. Poace. We can bring in Japanese a whole lot cheaper than we 
can people from Chile. 

Mr. Goorrt. That is up to us. It is assumed that the farmers will 
not be obliged to pay more to bring workers in from more distant 
places than from areas closer by, if they can get them. 

Mr. Poace. Let me ask you this: Do you think that if we include 
the West Indies under this bill that we can hope to continue our 
present arrangement with the West Indies? 

Mr. Goorr. From the viewpoint of our foreign-policy relations 
with the British West Indian Government and the British Govern- 
ment, which represents the British West Indies in many aspects of this 
problem, there would, as far as I know now, be no motivation for the 
Department of State to suggest that any additional action be taken 
at this time to interfere with the present operation of the British 
West Indian program. 

’Mr. Poace. If it is not going to interfere with that then, how in 
the world can our enemies in Mexico make any capital out of this by 
telling their people that they got a better trade than somebody else 

ot. 
. Mr. Goorrt. I think one significant aspect of it is that the distinc- 
tion now is to be drawn in the legislation as a matter of public policy. 
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The Department of State in the past, of course has been aware of the 
fact that the Mexican program has been operating on an entirely differ- 
ent basis from that of the British West Indian program. 

Mr. Poace. Has not the Canadian program been operating on a 
different basis? 

Mr. Goorrt. That is right. 

Mr. Poaee. Is it not doing so now? 

Mr. Goorr. Right. 

Mr. Poacr. What do you have to do to come into the United States 
from Canada to work? 

Mr. Goorrt. I would prefer for the immigration authorities to indi- 
cate the mechanics, but so far as I know there is no difficulty involved. 
There is an understanding between both Governments that the Canadi- 
ans will provide us with labor in accordance with the needs as deter- 
mined by the employment service here. And similarly, there are 
situations in which I understand American workers accompany harvest 
machinery going up to Canada. 

Mr. Poacer. Nobody pays any traveling expense. 

Mr. Goorrt. So far as I know they do not. We are not suggesting 
from our point of view that the Secretary of Labor should interfere 
at this time with the present operation of the British West Indian 
program. We would merely like to avoid having in our legislation a 
distinction drawn between workers from one area of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and workers from another area of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Poage. Even though you do not think it will happen, it seems 
perfectly clear to me that if we pass this that it will not be 3 weeks 
before we will have agitation to create the same sort of agreement with 
the West Indies Islands that we have with Mexico. Everybody will 
demand the most-favored-nation clause, and I think the State Depart- 
ment will back it up. It would not be long until I think you would be 
supporting it and insist and demand that we accord to the West Indies 
the same treatment that we accord to Mexico, regardless of the cir- 
cumstances of the Mexican case. 

Is it worth our while to pay that sort of price to get this Mexican 
labor? If we have to bribe everybody in the world, if we have to 
bribe the people of distant lands in order to make a trade with our 
neighbors, is the trade worth while? Do you think it is worth while 
for the United States, just as a matter of dollars and cents, to have to 
pay a bribe to the West Indies in order to deal with Mexico? 

Mr. Goorr. Personally, I am not fearful that the British West Indies 
will attempt to take undue advantage of this bill. 

The program involving the British West Indies has been going on 
since the last war. It has developed a pattern different from that of 
the Mexican program. There are significant differences in the manner 
in which the British West Indies program operates. 

Up until this date, the Department of State has not suggested that 
any changes be made in the British West Indian program. So far as 
our foreign policy interests are concerned, the same basic characteris- 
tics of the program will continue to operate. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you think that the British West Indies would 
complain very much about this bill when we have supplied the British 
with, probably, the two best crutches through ECA that have ever 
been supplied to a crippled country? We have propped them up for 
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about 10 years, and they know it. I cannot imagine them complaining 
about a little thing like this. 

Mr. Goorr. I am not suggesting, Congressman Abernethy, that I 
think the British will complain. I said before that I do not think our 
friends will complain, those who are cooperating with us and who are 
on our side to begin with. They are not the ones that I expect to 
complain. 

Mr. Poacr. Where are those people who will do the complaining? 

Mr. Goorr. There are the political elements in the various Latin 
American countries, within the trade-unions, particularly 

Mr. Poaace. Let us find out where they are. Surely, they are not 
in Mexico, because Mexico is getting a better deal. 

Is the man down in Guatemala goiag to make much headway 
complaining that the United States treated Guatemala better than it 
treated the West Indies? 

Mr. Goort. In an effort to develop resentment against the United 
States, it is not entirely inconceivable that those persons, even in 
Mexico, who are opposed to their part of the program, with all of the 
benefits that it affords them, will very well through their propaganda 
machinery, of which we are all aware I am sure, do so, because it 
would serve their purpose to call to the attention of their adherents 
elsewhere that the United States in its legislation is attempting to 
deprive particular groups of Western Hemisphere workers of certain 
benefits. 

Mr. PoaGcr. You say the fellow in Mexico is going to call the atten- 
tion of somebody somewhere else to this fact. Where is that fellow 
going to be living who is going to be influenced by this propaganda? 

Mr. Goorr. In any other country of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Poace. Wait a minute. The minute he goes down to Guate- 
mala, that is, another country in the Western Hemisphefe, and begins 
to complain, his complaint is that the United States made an agree- 
ment which is more favorable to the people in Guatemala than it is 
to the people in the British West Indies, so that the United States is 
their enemy because they treated them better than they treated 
somebody else? That may appeal to the Latin mind, but it does not 
appeal to my mind at all. It does not strike me as being very effective 
propaganda. 

Mr. Goorr. There are always those who are ready to criticize us. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. And some will criticize anything. If 
we pass it the other way, somebody can say that they ought not to 
have given that fellow in the West Indies as favorable treatment as 
they did you, because you are a Latin-American, and you are entitled 
to better treatment than that man in the West Indies. No matter 
which way you go, they will charge you with being their enemy, 
anyhow. I think they will have a better ground to make their 
propaganda stick if we give the West Indies all that we give the Latin- 
American countries. ‘Then, they can say: ‘They did not show any 
favoritism to you; they are no friend of yours. They pretend to be 
your special friends. They treat the British West Indies as well as 
they do you.”’ 

You are complaining that they will say that they treated you better 
than anybody else in the world, therefore, they are not your friends. 

Mr. Goorr. The only people to whom they can say that, pre- 
sumably, would be the Mexicans. 
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Mr. Poacer. No, no. This bill gives the same treatment to the 
people of Guatemala, to those in Honduras, and the rest of them. 

Mr. Goorr. I am considering the present situation in which we 
have workers from only Mexico and the British West Indies. I do 
not want, unnecessarily, to naagnify the importance of this problem. 
Our opinion was merely to call your attention to the possibility that 
our enemies might well abuse this, however unjustifiably, and that 
from our point of view, from a foreign policy standpoint, we would 
think it more desirable to eliminate a clear-cut distinction in our legis- 
lation. And in saying that, just to sum it up, we are not implying 
that the Department of State is recommending that any changes be 
made in the existing operations of the West Indian program. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Goott. 

Mr. Goorr. Thank you. 

Mr. WHeEE-ER. | have one question. I want to know if I am right 
in inferring from the gentleman’s testimony that we should not take 
any action here for which we could be criticized by our enemies in 
in any way, shape, form or fashion? 

Mr. Goorrt. I would say that that does not necessarily follow. 

Mr. WuHeeter. That was the inference I gathered. 

Mr. Lovre. May I ask one question there? 

The CHarrMan. Of whom? 

Mr. Lovre. Of the gentleman who testified. 

Have we become so involved in foreign entanglements that we can- 
not decide our own domestic manvdower questions ourselves without 
conferring with other nations or other countries? 

Mr. Goorr. The only comment I can make upon that is that, 
fortunately or unfortunately, because of our position of world leader- 
ship there is little that we can do that does not have some impact to a 
smaller or greater extent in the world as a whole. 

Our only interest was to call to the committee’s attention the 
possible impact of this bill as presently worded, and merely to indicate 
what our views were on it. 

Mr. Lovre. That is a pretty bad state of affairs, when we cannot 
decide our own domestic affairs ourselves. 

Mr. Goorr. I do not think that is necessarily suggested by the 
view that we have expressed. 

The CaarrMan. We will now hear from Mr. Baird. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. BAIRD, JR., INDIANOLA, MISS., REPRESENT- 
ING AGRICULTURAL LABOR USERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Barro. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. My 
name is J. C. Baird, Jr., of Indianola, Miss. I am appearing before 
you as chairman of Agricultural Labor Users of the United States 
representing the interests of those farmers who will need foreign 
agricultural workers. Those gentlemen are here and are as follows: 
A. L. Story, Missouri, Charleston; Ed McKnight, Arkansas, Parkin; 
William R. Dendy, Texas, El Paso; William H. Tobert, California, 
Santa Paula; Keith Mets, California, Holtsville; Harvey R. Adams 
Arkansas, West Memphis; John Crain, Arkansas, Wilson; William 
Rugg, Arizona, Casa Grande; George Pickering, Arizona, Somerton; 
B. A. Harrigan, California, El Centro; Norman W. Laughlin, Cali- 
fornia, Fresno; J. B. Kirklin, Texas, Pecos; J. C. Baird, Jr., Missis- 
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sippi, Indianola; B. F. Smith, Mississippi, Leland; Samuel Orr, 
Connecticut, Hartford; Lamonte Graw, Florida, Orlando; George D. 
McKnight, Louisiana, Columbia; Elliss Coman, California, Los 
Angeles; John A. Hall, New York, Lockport; Al Woodburn, New 
Mexico, Roswell. 

I would like to preface my testimony by commending Mr. Tobin, 
the Secretary of Labor; Mr. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security; Mr. Motley, Director of the United States 
Employment Service;and Mr. Larin, Chief of Farm Placement for 
their understanding of the unique position and problems of farmers 
and farm labor in the over-all labor picture and for their untiring 
efforts to get the farm labor needed to the employer or farmer at the 
time needed with a minimum of red tape and restrictions. 

Farmers generally join with me in expressing appreciation to them 
for continually taking us into their councils and planning. Theirs has 
been a shining example of the rest of Government of the type of 
fruitful relationship between government and governed that should be 
accepted practice throughout the land. 

I am going out of my way to extend to these gentlemen the praise 
and gratitude from us farmers that they do richly merit to let you 
understand that when we disagree with their position as to the context 
of the agricultural-labor legislation, now being considered by you, it 
will not be construed as a personal reflection upon them but solely as a 
difference in policy approach. 

Mr. Hoeven. Are you going to give the Congress any credit for 
enacting legislation which has, in turn, been administered by the 
people you mention in the departments of Government? 

Mr. Barrp. We are differing with these gentlemen and not with 
Congress right now. 

Mr. Hoeven. You appreciate the fact that these gentlemen could 
not do very much unless they had the legislation to administer, do you? 

Mr. Barrp. That is quite right, sir. 

We oppose the granting of broad, discretionary powers to the 
Department of Labor for the formulation of these foreign agricultural- 
labor policies for two reasons: 

1. We are confronted on all sides by the evils and abuses of the 
delegation of legislative authority by the Congress to the departments, 
bureaus, and agencies of Government. This is not such a difficult 
request being asked by farmers that it cannot be handled by a 
minimum of red tape and regulation. To go further, I do not see how 
it will be handled competently in any other way. 

2. We have no assurance, nor would we necessarily want any, that 
the personnel which has so ably and understandingly secured farm 
labor for us in the past will continue to direct the program. The 
broad powers confidently granted to these men today may be turned 
against the best interests of the farmer tomorrow. There may be 
those to come ‘‘ Who knew not Caesar.’”’ Our country was founded on 
and dedicated to the principle of government by law and not by 
people. Many of our domestic problems today are directly traceable 
to a departure from this rule. 

To further buttress the above reasons I feel that I should tell you 
that there are those who have no knowledge of or sympathy with our 
farmers or farm labor problems that are now beginning to interest 
themselves and in all probability will attempt to use the emergency 
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before us to place social and political aims ahead of the very real need 
of this country for maximum food and fiber production. It has 
already been suggested, even before the broad powers that are being 
asked for are granted, that it should be made a condition precedent 
that farmers grant the same guaranties and advantages to their 
domestic workers that will be granted to Mexican workers before they 
will be allowed to contract for these alien workers. This in spite 
of the fact that for several years we farmers have bitterly complained 
of certain inequities in the Mexican national agreement for the 
importation of these foreign workers. Our State Department and 
other officials are always telling us that they could not get the needed 
labor on any other terms so we went along out of compulsion hoping 
each year to remove or ameliorate them by negotiation. 

Does it seem fair now that because it is our patriotic duty to 
enormously increase our production—as much as 60 percent over 
1950 in the case of cotton—we are now to be saddled with these 
inequities when we have not even wanted to accept them in a restricted 
capacity in the first place. 

There also appears to be an administrative plan cooking as to 
stricter housing standards for these alien workers. Certainly we all 
accept the fact that our programs of improvement of living and work- 
ing conditions of agricultural workers keep moving forward. We do 
not forget that we are dealing with people and it is not only good 
business but our Christian duty to recognize their needs and living 
conditions as human beings. 

May I ask who wants all this social uplifting at expense to the 
farmer he can ill afford at this time of scarce materials and ever- 
mounting costs of production? Certainly not the Mexican national. 
I have used them too often in the past. All they want is a chance to 
enter this country to work under the same working conditions as 
domestics and most of them only go back under protest and because 
they have to. 

So, without dwelling further on this point, we farmers feel con- 
strained to ask, just what are we trying to achieve? Do we want all- 
out production and do we truly need such production to the extent 
that we will keep this objective paramount in the thinking, planning, 
and execution of our farm labor problem and the legislation before 
you, regardless of the sacrifices involved? Or do we intend to let 
the issue be confused by well-meaning but ill-timed crusades into the 
field of social improvement and national and international horse 
trading at the expense of the farmer? 

The farmer has declared and stands ready to take the very evident 
risks of such all-out production of food and fiber but is it too much 
to ask at this time for help in getting the tools, and I speak only of 
labor now, to do the job with on an honorable, fair, and above-the- 
board basis? 

And now, may I ask, can the governmental agency whose responsi- 
bility it will be to recruit and make av ailable ‘these workers for us, 


do the enormous task of finding and processing all the workers that 
will be needed and set up a police force at the same time? No, 


gentlemen, not only is it grossly unfair but it is unworkable. Nor 
will the farmer submit to such a situation. 

We are all aware that only by the achievement of these production 
goals of food and fiber can our ultimate victory over communism from 
abroad .and inflation from within be assured. 
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We ask you to weigh carefully what will be more important, all-out 
production or moderate production because of the threat to the farmer 
of his inherent freedom of contract by onerous bureaucratic regulation. 

So let us keep the legislation as simple and clear as possible and let 
it be solely a foreign-labor bill. The details of the legislation should 
be spelled out so that there can be no misunderstanding as to the 
scope of the authority and powers granted. 

I have not wanted to burden you gentlemen but we all strongly feel 
that a detailed recommendation of specific legislation should not be 
presented until you had the real feelings of the farmer in approaching 
this kind of legislation. We are inherently a free and independent 
people and we intend to do our dead level best to keep that way. 
We want no special privilege or advantages given us but we do want 
our position in this country recognized and respected. We only want 
equality of treatment and as little Government interference in our 
business as possible. 

Now, as to the legislation itself. 

We are opposed to the Department of Labor bill or suggestions for 
the reasons stated above. This bill was also rejected by the National 
Farm Labor Advisory Committee in January and rewritten in its 
important parts. Copies of our suggested bill as to the Secretary’s 
bill as proposed were made available to your committee at that time. 

I think earlier Mr. Overby told you gentlemen that many parts of 
this program, which have been presented to you by the Department 
of Labor and backed up by the Department of Agriculture, approved 
many of these measures. 

I have a copy of the minutes of this meeting which I would be glad 
to present for the record which shows conclusively that the farmers 
at that meeting—there was a man from every State in the Union— 
limited the bill to a foreign bill, and the only point of difference was 
the payment, I think, of transportation up to 500 miles from the 
border of the alien worker’s country. 

Mr. Garurines. You mean that the farmer would pay up to 500 
miles and the Government the balance? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes. The four States who opposed the payment by 
the Government of any part of the transportation were Arkansas, 
Missouri, Georgia, and Mississippi. We feel that we are just as far 
from the border as any other State that would use this labor. We 
feel, at this point of high prices to the farmer and the general well- 
being throughout the country, that the farmer should pay his own 
way on this program. We feel it very strongly. 

he CHarrRMAN. Then, you are speaking for the employers? 

Mr. Batrp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. And you say that there was no one of the Depart- 
ment lawyers who wanted to confine it entirely to Mexican labor? 

Mr. Barrp. It was limited entirely to a foreign program. 

As to the housing provisions which were suggested in the original 
Department of Labor suggestions before our Special Farm Labor 
Advisory Committee, they were deleted in their entirety. We did 
offer a resolution at the request of the gentlemen from the plains 
area, and the Northwest, and I shall quote that, if you wish: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of Labor be urged to further and 
actively lend his support to the acquisition from whatever sources 
possible, including all branches of the armed services, and to further 
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the availability to employers of agricultural labor by lease or other- 
wise such mobile or other temporary y housing as may in his judgment 
be required to supplement existing housing facilities available for 
agricultural workers.”’ 

Even there the gentlemen at that meeting recognized the respon- 
sibility of the individual employer banding together, if necessary, 
that the responsibility for housing was upon “the employ er and should 
not be placed on the Government. 

I should like to have this made a part of the record. 

The CuHarrMan. It may be done. 

(The minutes and recommendations of the defense planning 
meeting, dated January 18-19, 1951, are as follows:) 





MINUTES AND RECOMMENDATIONS, DEFENSE PLANNING MEET- 
ING, SPECIAL FARM LABOR COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
JANUARY 18-19, 1951 





The meeting was called to order at 10 a. m., by Arthur W. Motley, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Employment Security, who was chairman throughout 
the 2-day session. 

Mr. Motley explained the purpose of the meeting. He reminded the committee 
that it had been called into session pursuant to the bureau’s promise, made at 
the September meeting, that the committee’s advice would be sought before any 
significant action is taken with regard to a changing labor market. 

The Honorable Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, was introduced by the 
chairman. 

Mr. Tobin said that present agricultural production goals exceed any that were 
ever set before, and that we will need a substantial increase in the number of farm 
workers. It is a pressing problem, he said, and those in charge of the national 
manpower program are fully aware of it. He expressed his confidence that the 
committee’s deliberations would be of great aid to meeting the agricultural labor 
problem. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employment Security and 
Executive Director, Office of Defense Manpower, was then presented to the 
committee. Mr. Goodwin said farm labor is a primary consideration; that there 
had been significant changes in the labor situation since the September meeting; 
and that the better planning that was required would take the best efforts of all 
concerned. 

Don Larin, Chief of Farm Placement, then reviewed the 1950 farm labor pro- 
gram, and pointed out some of the improvements that had been made for the 1951 
program. 

The Honorable W. R. Poage, a eg ARE in Congress trom the State of 
Texas and a member of the House Agriculture Committee, was asked by Mr. 
Motley to address the meeting. 

Congressman Poage said that the committee’s meeting was one deterrent to 
inflation, in that ways were being devised to increase production of food and fiber. 
Additional supplies of labor must be found, he said, and every possible source of 
labor must be explored. Foreign labor, particularly from Mexico, may be needed 
in greater quantities than ever before, he stated, and one of the serious difficulties 
in a foreign labor program is arriving at a proper balance of treatment between 
foreign and domestic workers, so that there can be no honest charge of discrimi- 
nation on either side. 

The Honorable George H. Mahon, Representative in the Congress from the 
State of Texas and a member of the House Appropriations Committee, then ad- 
dressed the meeting briefly, edvocating legislation designed to promote better 
organization in school programs in rural areas. 

The chairman then explained the development of the legislative proposal to be 
considered by the committee, saying that discussions with the Washington sub- 
committee—as recommended at the September meeting—led to the preparation 
by the Labor Department and the United States Employment Service of a draft 
of legislation for discussion by the committee. The proposed legislation was also 
shown to the National Management-Labor Committee, established by Secretary 
Tobin. 
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Albert Misler, of the Solicitor’s Office, Department of Labor, was then presented 
before the committee to explain some of the legal aspects of the proposed legislative 
draft. In draft form, the bill would give the Secretary of Pator authority to 
provide, when in his judgment it is necessary, agricultural workers from foreign 
countries, pursuant to arrangements between the United States and the countries 
affected, including transportation of workers from recruitment points outside the 
United States to United States ports of entry, transportation within the United 
States, and return transportation to points of recruitment. (See appendix B.) 

The draft also provided that the Secretary of Labor, before exercising his 
authority to arrange for introduction of foreign workers, must determine that (1) 
the employer has offered to domestic workers the same terms he offers to foreign 
workers, (2) that no domestic workers are available under these terms, (3) that 
such offers will not adversely affect wages and working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers. 

The draft also provided for necessary maintenance of foreign agricultural 
workers in reception centers in foreign countries and in the United States, for 
subsistence in travel, for medical care, and for a maximum for burial expense. 

P:ovision for recruitment of domestic agricultural workers and transportation 
for them, for their families, and for necessary personal belongings was included 
in the bill, along with subsistence and medical care while being transported. The 
Secietary of Labor was given discretionary authority to provide overnight housing 
and related facilities for migrant workers. 

J. C. Baird, of Mississippi, then offered some specific suggestions which he said 
would simplify the procedure for admission of Mexican agricultural workers to the 
United States. They were accepted for further consideration. 

Chairman Motley then suggested that the committee separate into five groups, 
by geographical areas, for consideration of the legislation from the area viewpoints. 
Each committee member was given_a choice of participating in discussion by the 
Fastern States, Great Lakes area, Southwestern States, Plaitis States, or the far 
West. 

After ascertaining the membership of the groups, the morning meeting was 
adjourned. 


* * * * * * * 


During the afternoon, each group met separately, named a chairman, discussed 
the draft, and prepared recommendations for submittal to the committee on the 
following day. State groupings for discussion are shown in appendix E. 


7 * * * * * * 


January 19 


The meeting was called to order at 10 a. m. by Chairman Motley. Edward J. 
Overby, Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, was introduced to the meeting. 
Then E. L. Keenan, Deputy Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, was 
introduced. In a brief talk, Mr. Keenan told the committee of the increased 
responsibilities the State agencies and the regional offices will have thrust upon 
them in the coming year, and stated that the Bureau has been reorganized to 
handle increased responsibilities in the farm-labor program. 

Casey Abbott, committeeman from Arizona, then presented a resolution declar- 
ing that the State representatives and local organizations present at the meeting 
“do not necessarily approve or are in accord with any reeemmendations or activ- 
ities taken by such national representatives as may constitute those designated 
as the Washington Advisory Subcommittee of the Special Farm Labor 
Committee.” 

After some discussion of the resoluticn by Mr. Triggs, of the American Farm 
Bureau, Mr. Still of Georgia, and Mr. Shields of the United States Beet Sugar 
Association, the resolution was tabled. 

Bradley Jones, chairman of the far-western group, then was asked to present 
the report of his subcommittee. The major changes suggested by the far- 
western group were: 

Deleticn of the Western Hemisphere limitation on sources of foreign labor; 
endorsement of the Farm Placement Service in the Department of Labor as 
the appropriate agency to handle farm labor problems; and elimination of pro- 
visions for transportation of and housing for domestic workers; and, in substitu- 
tion for the provisions for transportation of foreign workers within the United 
States, that reception centers be established within the United States and be so 
situated geographically that foreign workers brought to them would be nationally 
available on an equitable basis. 
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Mr. Jones then read a redraft of the bill as the recommendation of the far- 
western group. 

Phil Sheldon, of Scottsbluff, Nebr., speaking for the Plains States, said his 
group concurred generally in the recommenadtions of the far-western group. 

Mr. Baird, speaking for the southwestern group, agreed substantially with the 
preceding groups, except for the recommendation as to transportation. His 
group, he said, felt that the agricultural empleyer should contribute to the war 
effort by paying transportation costs for fcreign workers from border points to 
places of employment and return. 

Max Henderson, of Michigan, speaking for the Great Lakes group, also ex- 
pressed general concurrence with the preceding groups, and suggested some 
additional changes. 

Mr. Voorhees, of New Jersey, then was asked to present the report of the 
Eastern States. This group dissented vigorously from the reports of the other 
groups, in these words: 

“The committee representatives of the Eastern Seaboard States resolve by 
unanimous decision that the draft bill under discussion should not be enacted in 
any form. This decision was reached in the firm belief that farmers and agri- 
cultural interests are in the best position to handle their own labor problems 
without further governmental controls. 

“Tt is further resolved that the policy unanimously recommended to the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the United States Department of Labor at our 
September 1950 meeting should be implemented and carried out to its completion .” 

“he chairman then asked for a motion for appointment of a subcommittee to 
consider and ‘bring together the viewpoints of the five groups. It was suggested 
that two persons from each group be named to the subcommittee, and such a 
motion was carried. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11 a. m., to reconvene at 2 p. m. to hear the 
report of the subeemmittee. Prior to adjournment, the committee adopted two 
resolutions presented by Mr. Baird, as follows: 

“Be it resolved that the Secretary of Labor and the United States Employment 
Service be accorded a rising vote of confidence for the splendid and cooperative 
manner in which the functions of Farm Placement have been recognized as a 
necessary and vital part of our domestic economy. 

‘We further appreciate their wisdom in soliciting the thinking and reeommenda- 
tions of farm labor prcblems at the grass-roots level.” 

““Resalved, That any legislation concerning farm workers submitted by the 
Department of Labor be drafted in such a manner as to make certain that it be 
referred to the agricultural committees of the House and Senate, and that copies 
be sent to the Special Farm Committee.” 

* * * * * * * 

At the opening of the afternoon session, Chairman Motley asked Mr. Jones, 
who had been selected as chairman of the subcommittee chosen in the morning, 
te present the subecommittee’s reeommendations. 

Mr. Jones said that the subecommitiee was composed of Mr. Voorhees, New 
Jersey, and LaMonte Graw, Florida, of the Eastern States group; Max Henderson, 
of Michigan, and John McGovern, Minnesota, of the Great Lakes group; Caszy 
Abbott, Arizona, and J. C. Baird, Jr., Mississippi, of the Southwestern group; 
Phil Sheldon, Nebraska, and Clarence Popham, Montana, of the Plains States; 
and Mr. Jones and Cecil Clark, Washington, for the far-western group. 

The eastern group, Mr. Jones reported, held the same position as in the morning 
session. He said the representatives of the other groups concurred in everything 
that was in the material to be presented, except for the section on transportation 
of workers within the United States. 

Two groups, the eastern and southwestern, could not concur in section I (e), 
which provides for reimbursement to employers from the United States where 
transportation to and from reception centers in the United States exceeds a 
distanee of 500 miles each way. ; 

Mr. Jones then read the redrafted bill in its entirety; the chairman asked the 
pleasure of the members. Mr. Baird asked for deletion of section I (e) and any 
reference to it elsewhere in the bill. The chairman then pointed out that the 
redraft pertained only to foreign and offshore domestic workers, and this was 
affirmed by Mr. Jones. 

Six resolutions prepared at the meeting of group representatives were then read 


to the committee, and were adopted. The resolutions are attached to these 
minutes. 
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H. L. Mitchell, president of the National Farm Labor Union, was then recog- 
nized by the Chair. Mr. Mitchell called the attention of the committee to the 
fact that members of labor unions in the United States are going to be concerned 
that there be adequate security provisions to prevent infiltration of Communist 
labor organizers from South and Latin America. He asked that the committee, 
representing a majority of agricultural employers, give adequate consideration to 
guaranteeing a fair wage under legislation, and support the right of farm workers 
to organize and to bargain collectively with employers. 

Mrs. George L. Weil of the National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor 
was recognized by the Chair. Mrs. Weil spoke in favor of full utilization of 
domestic workers before seeking foreign workers. 

Agricultural workers have always been in the lowest bracket of the low-income 
group of American citizens. Nearly all are still unprotected by legislation pro- 
viding minimum wages, collective-bargaining rights, and other forms of social 
security accorded to industrial workers. 

To insure an adequate farm labor supply to meet the needs of agriculture, a 
practical program for recruiting, transporting, and protecting agricultural workers 
from exploitation must be adopted. Such a program must be based on fully 
employing American citizens who are or can be made available for agricultural 
employment. Plans for the importation of foreign workers from agricultural 
areas of Latin America and the West Indies must be secondary to the above 
considerations. 

Mr. Graw, after stating the position of the Eastern States group in opposing she 
legislative proposal, then proposed that a vote on the redraft be taken by States. 

Mr. Baird proposed that the committee vote on an amendment to delete 
section I (e), by States. The motion was carried, 

The vote was: 

To retain section I (e): Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 
Twenty-one to retain. 

To delete section I (e): California, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. Twenty to delete. 

The meeting was then moved to vote on the redrafted bill as a whole. 

To adopt the redrafted bill: Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. Twenty-five to adopt. 

Against adoption: California, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Virginia. Sixteen against 
adoption. 

The chairman then expressed his appreciation for the attendance and efforts of 
the committee and others who participated, after which the meeting was 
adjourned. 


APPENDIX A 


ATTENDANCE, SpectaL Farm Lasor Commitrree MEETING JANUARY 18-19, 1951, 
WasuHinoTon, D. C. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Alabama: Paterson, Haygood, 515 Dexter Avenue, Montgomery 
Arizona: Abbott, H. 8. Casey, Box 1629, Avondale 

Arkansas: Adams, H. R.,! Box 802, West Memphis 

California: Newman, John V., Route No. 1, Box 1050, Oxnard 
Colorado: Maddux, C. V., 4457 Alcott Street 

Delaware: Eckhardt, J. W.,! Bridgeville 

Florida: Graw, LaMonte, 29 South Court Street, Orlando 

Georgia: Still, Wilson, 625 Bibb Building, Macon 

Hawaii: Green, Ernest W., 731 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Idaho: Hersley, George. 431 South Eleventh Street. Boise 

Illinois: Morris, Floyd E., 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 

Indiana: Sample, Glenn W.,! 130 East Washington Street, Indianapolis 
Towa: Van Wert, J. S.,1 Hampton 

Kansas: Stark, W. O.,! Manhattan 


1Alternate.j 
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Kentucky: Cleveland, H. 8., Pleasureville 

Louisiana: Bond, Howard T., 1204 Carondelet Building, New Orleans 

Maine: McIntire, Smith C., Pelham 

Maryland: Weagley, R. C. F., Hagerstown 

Massachusetts: Moser, Roy E., Massachusetts Extension Service, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 

Michigan: Henderson, Max C., Michigan Field Crops, Inc., Second National 
Bank Building, Saginaw 

Minnesota: Rutford, Skuli,! University of Minnesota, St. Paul 

Mississippi: Baird, J. C., Jr., Delta Council, Indianola 

Missouri: Hunter, W. P.,! Bell City 

Montana: Popham, Clarence, Corvallis 

Nebraska: Sheldon, Phil, 215 East Sixteenth Street, Scottsbluff 

Nevada: Schulz, Otto R., 901 Bell Street, Reno 

New Hampshire: Heald, Philip C., Wilton 

New Jersey: Voorhees, Herbert W., 168 West State Street, Trenton 

New Mexico: Thorpe, W. P., 334 West Griggs, Las Cruces 

New York: Hall, John A., Route No. 2, Lockport 

North Carolina: Shoffner, R. W.,! State College Station, Raleigh 

North Dakota: Challey, A. M.,! State College, Fargo 

Ohio: Scheid, Walter A., Napoleon 

Oklahoma: Hunter, Errol D., Box 432 

Oregon: Chase, Truman A., 400 Country Club Road, Eugene 

Pennsylvania: Wood, Norman, R. D. No. 1, Peach Bottom 

Rhode Island: Knight, Edwin J., Box 234, Greenville 

South Carolina: Agnew, E. H.,! Box 809, Anderson 

South Dakota: Croes, C. W., 1022 South Second, Aberdeen 

Tennessee: Cavender, G. W.,! 403 State Office Building, Nashville 

Texas: Smith, J. Overby, Box 47, Weslaco 

Utah: Shelley, Frank G., 57 West South Temple Street, Salt Lake City 

Vermont: Cornwall, E. B., R. D. No. 4, Middlebury 

Virginia: Bond, Walker McC., 402 North Loudoun Street, Winchester 

Washington: Clark, Cecil C., R. D. No. 2, Wapato 

West Virginia: Welton, Carl, Moorefield 

Wisconsin: Schoreder, Guido, West Bend 

Wyoming; Wilson, J. B., McKinley 


WASHINGTON ADVISORY SUBCOMMITTEE 
(Washington, D. C. address) 


Bailev, Fred, National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 

Bourg, Clarence J., Farmers & Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association, Union 
Trust Building 

Engler, Robert: National Farmers Union, 300 Independence Avenue SE. 

Heiney, Robert B., National Canners Association, 1133 Twentieth Street NW. 

Overby, Edward J., Assistant to Secretary, United States Department of Agri- 
culture 

Riggle, John J., National Council of Farmers Cooperatives, 744 Jackson Place 

Shields, Robert H., United States Beet Sugar Association, 1001 Tower Building 

Todd, John H., National Cotton Council of America, Marsh Building, 1832 M 

’ Street NW. 

Triggs, Matt, American Farm Bureau Federation, 261 Constitution NW. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MEXICAN LABOR 


Abbott, H. 8. Casey, P. O. Box 1629, Avondale, Ariz. 

Baker, Tom F., Trailback Plantation, RFD No. 1, Essex, Mo. 

Coman, Ellis 8., Agricultural Products Labor Committee, 701 Architects Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Henderson, Max C., Michigan Field Crops, Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 

Kirklin, J. B., Trans-Pecos Cotton Association, Inc., 214-216 Bryan-Bozeman 
Building, Pecos, Tex. 

McGovern, John F., Green Giant Canning Co., LeSueur, Minn. 

Maddux, C. V., 4457 Alcott, Denver 11, Colo. 

Magleby, R. T., Oregon-Washington Pea Growers Association, P. O. Box 615, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Nairn, J. L., Box 167, McAllen, Tex. 


i Alternate. 
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CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Mahon, George H., Member of Congress, Texas 

Poage, W. R., Member of Congress, Texas 

Thompson, Clark W., Member of Congress, Texas 

a John, secretary to Hon. Clark W. Thompson, Member of Congress, 
exas 

Parker, Joseph, counsel, House Committee on Agriculture 

Sedgwick, H. F., secretary to Hon. Hal Holmes, Member of Congress, Washington 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Hon. Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor. 

Goodwin, Robert C., Executive Director, Office of Defense Manpower. 
Keenan, E. L., Deputy Director, BES. 

Dueoff, L. J., Department of Agriculture, BAE. 

Holmaas, Arthur J., Department of Agriculture, PMA. 

Wilson, Meredith C., Department of Agriculture, Extension Service. 
Robinson, R. H., United States Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
Mann, Harold M., Department of Interior, Indian Affairs. 

Goott, Daniel, Department of State. 

Ohmans, Jack, Department of State. 

Misler, A. D., Department of Labor, Solicitors Office. 

Arnow, Philip, Department of Labor, Office of Secretary. 

Murray, Merrill G., Department of Labor, BES. 

Motley, A. W., Assistant Director, BES. 

Larin, Don, Chief, Farm Placement Service, USES. 

Donnachie, Jack S., Assistant Chief, Farm Placement Service. 

Holley, Carl, Assistant Chief, Farm Placement Service. 

Oberlin, Russel W., Farm Placement Service, USES. 

Fessenden, David W., Farm Placement Service, USES. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Region I: Gernes, Arthur C., Boston. 

Region II: Harr, Carl B., Philadelphia. 

Region III: Foy, John Francis, Washington, D. C. 
Region IV: Craig, John L., Cleveland. 

Region V: Borus, Joseph, Chicago. 

Region VI: Marbury, Ernest L., Atlanta. 

Region VII: Solem, Arnie, Kansas City. 

Region VIII: McDonald, Ed, Dallas. 

Region IX: Johnson, Frank E. (acting), Denver. 
Region X: Brockway, Glenn E., San Francisco. 
New York State, Kenefick, Paul M., special representative, New York City. 


REGIONAL FARM. PLACEMENT REPRESENTATIVES 


Region I: Corballis, Ambrose J., Boston. 
Region II: Rieley, Preston R., Philadelphia. 
Region IIT: Donnachie, Jack S., Washington, D. C. 
Region IV: Strong, Ralph A., Cleveland. 
Region V: Brooks, Joseph C., Chicago. 

Region V: Wright, John A., Chicago. 

Region VI: Sloan, Willis A., Atlanta. 

Region VII: Bailey, William T., Kansas City. 
Region VII: Erb, Walter, Kansas City. 
Region VIII: Speer, Everett R., Dallas. 
Region VIII: Rogers, Will, Dallas. 

Region IX: Clinite, Harold M., Denver. 
Region X: Norton, Alfred J., San Francisco. 


OTHER UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 


New Jersey: Edling, Walter H., ig yy ames Service. 
North Carolina: MeCracken, Ernest C., Employment Service member, Interstate 
Conference Committee on Farm Placement Service. 
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Arizona: North Carolina: Moore, J. B. 
Pickering, G. A. Oregon: 

Rugg, A. W. Snider, O. E. 
California: Tulley, C. R. 

Bias, Jack E. Pennsylvania: 

Harrigan, B. A. Friedman, 8. G. 

McLaughlin, Norman R. Gerhard, Russell C. 

Tharin, Whitney Schantz, Louis M. 

Tolbert, William H. Texas: 

Delaware: Richter, W. H. Brandes, Erich 

Florida: Dendy, Wm. R. 
Pearce, Dixon Ivey, Louis J. 

Sikes, Fred C. Jones, J. H. 

Illinois: MeMorries, Whit 
Kelly, Harold B. Skov, R. L. 

Sauerbier, E. H. Utah: Cahill, Harvey F. 

Sherwood, O. C. Virginia: 

Misner, Jon F. Ferris, Josiah, Jr. 
Louisiana: Daljord, Oswald 

Fletcher, Joe L. Washington: 

Urceneaux, T. J. Briten, Roy C. 
Michigan: McCullough, Jack Falk, Ernest 
Mississippi: Cameron, C. B. Dunning, Ralph L. 
Montana: Ledbetter, W. E. Jones, Bradley T. 

New Jersey: Marble, John H. 
Mansfield, I. H. Wisconsin: Keil, Marvin H. 
Miller, R. W. National Farm Labor Union, AFL: 
Muccio, Stephen Mitchell, H. L. 

New Mexico: Augustine, John Jackson, Gardner 

New York: National Council on Agricultural Life 
Holmes, R. L. and Labor: 

Kirk, E. W. Weil, Mrs. George L. 


Mosbaugh, H. G. 


APPENDIX B 
Drarr—For Discussion ONLY 


A BILL To facilitate the obtaining of an adequate supply of workers for the production and harvesting 
of agricultural commodities, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That for the purpose of assisting in providing 
an adequate supply of workers for the production and harvesting within the 
United States of agricultural commodities essential to the national defense, the 
Secretary of Labor, to the extent he determines to be necessary and under such 
terms and conditions as he may by regulation or otherwise prescribe, is authorized: 

(a) To provide, when necessary to supplement the domestic agricultural labor 
force and subject to the immigration laws, for the temporary employment of 
agricultural workers from foreign countries within the Western Hemisphere 
(pursuant to arrangements between the United States and such foreign countries) 
in agricultural labor in the continental United States, including the transportation 
of such workers from places of recruitment outside the United States to ports of 
entry of the United States, transportation within the United States, and return 
transportation to places of recruitment; Provided, That no provision shall be 
made pursuant to this section for the employment and transportation of foreign 
agricultural workers for any employer except upon a determination by the 
Secretary of Labor that (1) the employer has offered to domestic workers the 
same conditions of employment as he offers to such foreign workers; (2) no 
domestic workers can be obtained to accept such offers; and (3) the employment 
of such foreign workers will not adversely affect the wages and working conditions 
of domestic agricultural workers. 

(b) To provide, when necessary, for the temporary maintenance of foreign 
agricultural workers in reception centers in foreign countries and in the United 
States and reasonable subsistence during such periods as such workers are being 
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transported at the expense of the United States, and burial expenses (not to 
exceed $150 in any one case) and emergency medical care from the time of reporting 
for transportation to the United States until return to place of recruitment. 

(ec) To provide for the recruitment of workers for agricultural labor and for 
the transportation of such workers, their families and their necessary personal 
property within the United States and to furnish reasonable subsistence and 
emergency medical care of such workers and their families from the time of 
reporting for transportation until arrival at place of employment: and en route 
in returning to the place of recruitment. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act, the Secretary of Labor is authorized: 

(a) To enter into agreements with other public agencies; to utilize (pursuant 
to such agreements) the facilities and services of such agencies; and to allocate 
or transfer funds or otherwise to pay or reimburse such agencies for expenses in 
connection therewith; 

(b) To accept and utilize voluntary and uncompensated services; and 

(c) When necessary to supplement the domestic agricultural labor force, to 
cooperate with the Secretary of State in negotiating and carrying out agreements 
or arrangements relating to the employment of foreign agricultural workers in 
the United States, subject to the immigration laws. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Labor, to the extent and for such periods that he 
deems it necessary and practicable, is authorized to purchase, lease or construct, 
maintain and operate and dispose of housing and related facilities for temporary 
use by migrant agricultural workers while in transit to and from their places of 
employment to impose nominal fees for the use thereof and, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, to apply funds derived therefrom to the cost of maintaining 
and operating such facilities. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act the term ‘agricultural labor’ includes 
services or activities included within the provisions of section 3 (f) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, or section 1426 (h) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, and the packing, canning, freezing, drying, or other 
processing of perishable or seasonable agricultural products. 

Sec. 5. The term ‘United States’? as used in subsection (ec) of section 1 of this 
Act includes the several States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 

Sec. 6. The authority granted in this Act, except that granted by section 3, 


shall terminate December 31, 1952, unless the Congress shall otherwise provide. 
Sec. 7. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 

Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such amounts from time to time as the 

Congress may deem necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

ane 8. This Act shall be cited as the ‘“‘Emergency Farm Labor Supply Act of 


APPENDIX C 
JANUARY 19, 1951. 


RECOMMENDATION OF USES Spreciat Farm Lasor CoMMITTEE 


A BILL To facilitate the national defense by obtaining of an adequate supply of workers for the production 
and harvesting of agricultural commodities, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the purpose of assisting in providing an 
adequate supply of workers for the production and harvesting within the United 
States of agricultural commodities during the national emergency, the Secretary 
of Labor, to the extent he determines to be necessary and under such terms and 
conditions as he may by regulation or otherwise prescribe, is authorized 

(a) To provide, when necessary to supplement the continental domestic agri- 
cultural labor force and subject to the immigration laws, for the temporary em- 
ployment of agricultural workers from foreign countries and offshore possessions 
and territories (pursuant to arrangements between the United States and such 
foreign countries and/or offshore possessions and territories) in agricultural labor 
in the continental United States, including the transportation and subsistence of 
such workers from places of recruitment outside the United States to ports of 
entry of the United States, transportation within the United States pursuant to 
section 1 (e) hereof, and transportation and subsistence from said ports of entry 
to places of recruitment: Provided, That no provision shall be made pursuant to 
this section for the employment and transportation and subsistence of foreign 
agricultural workers for any employer except upon a determination by the Secre- 
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tary of Labor that (1) sufficient qualified and willing domestic workers cannot be 
obtained to perform the work for which certification has been requested, at the 
time needed; and (2) the employment of such foreign workers will not adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly 
engaged. 

(b) To provide, when necessary, reasonable subsistence during such periods as 
foreign and offshore domestic workers are being transported or held in reception 
centers within the United States at the expense of the United States, and burial 
expenses (not to exceed $150 in any one case) and emergency medical care from 
the time of reporting for transportation to the United States until return to place 
of reeruitment. 

(ec) Such foreign workers shall be admitted to perform agricultural work in the 
United States for such time and under such conditions (but not withstanding any 
other provision of law or regulation, no penalty bond shall be imposed in con- 
nection with the temporary admission of agricultural workers which imposes 
liability upon an employer for the failure of a foreign agricultural worker to return 
to his country unless the failure of such worker to return is due to the fault of 
the employer) as may be required by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
Any payments made by the United States, other public or private agencies, or 
employers to aliens brought into the United States under this act shall not be 
subject to deduction or withholding under Section 143 (b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, nor for Social Security nor for head tax. 

(d) The United States employer of foreign and offshore domestic labor here- 
under after certification of need by the Farm Placement Service shall secure 
workers at the reception center in the continental United States and shall be re- 
sponsible for their transportation and subsistence and emergency medical care 
and burial expenses (but not to exceed $150 in any one case) from the reception 
center in the continental United States to place of employment and return from 
place of employment to reception center. 

(e) Transportation of foreign and domestic offshore workers by employers under 
the provision of Section 1 (d) shall be reimbursed to such employers by the United 
States to the extent that such transportation from or return to reception centers 
in the United States exceeds a distance of 500 miles, each way. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act, the Secretary of Labor is authorized— 

(a) To enter into agreements with other government agencies; to utilize 
(pursuant to such agreements) the facilities and services of such agencies; and 
to allocate or transfer funds or otherwise to pay or reimburse such agencies 
for expenses in connection therewith; 

(b) To aecept and utilize voluntary and uncompensated services; and 

(c) When necessary to supplement the domestic agricultural labor force, 
to cooperate with the Secretary of State in negotiating and carrying out 
agreements or arrangements relating to the employment of foreign agricul- 
tural workers in the United States, subject to the immigration laws. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act the term ‘‘agricultural labor’ includes 
services or activities included within the provisions of Section 3 (f) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, or section 1426 (h) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, horticultural employment, and the packing, canning, 
freezing, drying, cotton ginning and compressing, crushing of oil seeds, or other 
processing of perishable or seasonable agricultural products. 

Sec. 4. The authority granted in this Act shall terminate December 31, 1952, 
unless the Congress shall otherwise provide. 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such amounts from time to time as the Congress 
may deem necessary to carry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall be cited as the ‘Emergency Farm Labor Supply Act of 
1951,” as an amendment to the Agricultural Act of 1938. 


JANUARY 19, 1951. 
ApPpENDIx D 


Reso.utions Apoptep BY USES Speciat Farm Laspor ComMITTEE 


Resolved, That the recommendation of this committee with respect to Mexican 
nationals who have settled in this country prior to January 1, 1949, which was 
approved by this committee on September 27, 1950, be reaffirmed, enabling such 
persons to qualify for the status of permanent immigrants without the usual re- 
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quirement of visas. It is requested that the Secretary of Labor recommend and 
support legislation in Congress to that end. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as alien agricultural workers who are admitted to this 
country for short periods will, in most cases, be ineligible for benefits under the 
Social Security Act, such aliens should be exempted from contributions under 
that Act. It is requested that the Secretary of Labor recommend and support 
= amendment to the Social Security Act pertaining to the exemption of such 
aliens. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Labor be urged to further and actively lend 
his support to the acquisition from whatever sources possible, including all 
branches of the armed services, and to further the availability to employers 
of agricultural labor by lease or otherwise such mobile or other temporary housing 
as may in his judgment be required to supplement existing housing facilities 
available for agricultural workers. 

Resolved, That this group supplementing the resolution of thanks to and confi- 
dence in the Farm Placement Service, requests that every effort be made by the 
Department of Labor and by the members hereof through their respective con- 
gressional representatives to insure the continuance of the performance of pro- 
vision of agricultural labor through the Farm Placement Service as a part of the 
United States Employment Service and United States Departmert of Labor. 

Resolved, That this group desires to express its general satisfaction with ar- 
rangements and agricultural employment methods prevailing with the British 
West Indies and Canada and its desire that those arrangements and methods be 
not disrupted. 

Resolved, That members of the Senate and House Agricultural Committees 
be urged to attend and participate in any conference and negotiation with the 
Mexican Government relative to agricultural labor. 


APPENDIX E 


State groups considering proposed legislation, February 18 
[Some States participated in two meetings] 


Fastern: Great Lakes: Southeastern—Continued 

Alabama Illinois Oklahoma 

Delaware Indiana Tennessee 

Florida Iowa Texas 

Georgia Kentucky Plains: 

Maine Louisiana Kansas 

Maryland Minnesota Nebraska 

Massachusetts Wisconsin South Dakota 

Michigan Southeastern: Wyoming 

New Hampshire Arizona Western: 

New Jersey Arkansas Idaho 

New York California Nevada 

North Carolina Colorado California 

ESRI Louisiana Montana 

R} er y eee , Michigan North Dakota 

tho ” islanc Mississippi Oregon 

South Carolina Missouri Texas 

Virginia Nebraska Utah 

West Virginia New Mexico Washington 

Mr. Bairp. We are opposed to Mr. Yorty’s bill, H. R. 2955, for it 
is obvious it makes no recognition of the inherent problems of farm- 
ing, the magnitude of the production job confronting the farmer or 
the sound and rugged spirit of the American farmer and farm workers. 
I wish a greater majority of our people throughout the country were 
as earthy, patriotic, and ideologically sound as those born and raised 
on the farm. 
We are in favor of Mr. Poage’s bill, H. R. 3048, except for the 

following minor changes. 
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Page 3 (2) to reimburse the United States for out-of-pocket expenses, 
not including salaries or expenses of regular Department or agency 
personnel incurred by it in the transportation and subsistence of work- 
ers under this title in such amounts, not to exceed $10 per worker, as 
may be agreed upon by the United States and such employer; and 

We suggest this limitation because the $10 figure is much above the 
expenses normally incurred by employers who have done their own 
recruiting in the past. This will allow a reasonable margin for a more 
expensive Government recruitment. We feel that the expenses and 
salary of regular Department or agency personnel may fairly be borne 
by Government, as they have done so in the past and would prevent 
onerous padding of costs at the expense of the farmer who could do 
the same job cheaper. 

We suggest rewriting subsection (3) of section 502 as follows: 

(3) To pay to the United States, in any case in which a worker who breaks his 
contract of employment and departs without authority from his place of employ- 
ment, thus making it impossible for him to be returned to the reception center in 
accordance with the contract entered into under section 901 (5), when appre- 
hended an amount not to exceed the normal cost of returning his other workers 
from the place of employment to such reception center, less any portion thereof 
required to be paid by other employers. 

We suggest this change in phraseology to clarify the apparent intent 
of the section that regardless of fault the employer should be willing 
to pay the pro rata cost of returning such worker to the reception 
center that he was committed to bear in the first place. 

We feel that this will take the Secretary of Labor off the hook and 
not unduly penalize the employer for the consequences of unilateral 
and unauthorized action on the part of Mexican nationals in deserting 
their contractual employment without cause. 

If the fault rests upon the employer, then such employer is liable 
to the United States for all return costs of worker under section 501, 
subsection (1). 

I urge the retention of section 503 as to certification responsibility 
by the regional director, Bureau of Employment Security, United 
States Department of Labor, because the regional office is more respon- 
sive to the needs and able to more accurately determine the real needs 
of the farmers of foreign workers. 

We are not suggesting that the authority of the Secretary of Labor 
be hampered or that a part of the Department of Labor be detached 
from any other part of the Department of Labor. We are not trying 
in any way to interfere with the channel of responsibility or the channel 
of command. We are merely suggesting that, as a matter of practi- 
cality, certification if it stays at the regional level will expedite the 
recruitment and handling of these workers and the paper work that is 
involved. Sending that paper work on to Washington delays very 
often the program, where it would damage the employer very con- 
siderably when time is working against him. 

The Secretary of Labor can filter down his information from above 
and give these regional directors competent information which can be 
used as a guide. It will not interfere in any way with the over-all 
authority of the Secretary of Labor, because the regional men are 
employees of the Government and are directly responsible to the 
Secretary of Labor. 

We urge retention of section 505 because it is unfair to collect a 
social-security tax from alien agricultursl workers or employers as 


od 
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they are not citizens of this country and will never share the benefits 
of social-security benefits. 

We urge the retention of section 508 in toto especially as to the 
definition of “agricultural employment.” It will do us no good to 
produce this vast supply of food and fiber on the farms if they cannot 
be suitably processed for movement into the channels of trade, because 
of a shortage of workers at the time needed. 

We urge section 501, on the Western Hemisphere, and we urge the 
exclusion from this legislation of any reference to the British West 
Indies problem. The situation is well in hand. I do not share the 
timid fears of the gentlemen from the State Department. I think that 
when we have a program that is working well, people are using it and 
are satisfied, it ought to be left alone. 

In conclusion, may I point out that while we are discussion legis- 
lation authorizing recruitment of Mexican nationals for importation 
as farm workers into this country we still do not have the interpreta- 
tive worker agreement setting out the actual commitments that the 
American farmer must carry out. 

It has been represented to us that, if some kind of Government-to- 
Government agreement were authorized between the United States 
and Mexico, a much more favorable worker agreement could and would 
be consummated with Mexico. We are extremely hopeful that if 
this legislation is passed such an end result will follow. 

We feel quite strongly that Mr. Poage’s bill will meet that situation 
better than it can be met in any other way. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Baird. 

Mr. Barro. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. The committee will now recess until 2:30 this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m. of 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. The committee will be in order. 
Mr. Kelly, please. This is Mr. W. F. Kelly, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Department of Justice. 


STATEMENT OF W. F. KELLY, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The CxarrMan. We will be very glad to hear from you now, Mr. 
Kelly. 

Mr. Ketty. I thank the committee for giving me this opportunity 
to appear before you on behalf of the Immigration Service and 
Department of Justice, and I have just a very brief statement to 
make. 

Our interest in this bill is limited to section 501 (1), and the language 
included in the parentheses in section 504. 

Apparently there was some misunderstanding about that, judging 
from what was said this morning. We do feel that we have the 
authority to permit to remain in the United States aliens who are here 
as agricultural laborers, whether they are here legally or illegally. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you speaking now of section 504? 
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Mr. Keuty. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Poace. Will you repeat just.what you said, Mr. Kelly: that 
you had the authority to do what, did you say? 

Mr. Ketiy. Under this agreement we have construed our authority 
in the ninth proviso, and I think it could be argued, perhaps, that it 
was a strained construction; that we had the authority to admit for 
agricultural labor non pro tunc—in other words, we exercise now as of 
then. 

That is how we did permit to be recruited under the August 1949 
agreement those who were illegally then in the United States. 

Mr. Poace. In other words, you at that time entered an order that 


legally admitted them as of the date on which they actually entered 
the United States? 


Mr. Keuty. That is right. 

Mr. Poacsr. And you feel that you have a sufficient legal basis to 
do that sort of thing? 

Mr. Ketty. I said that it could be argued, I think, that it is a 
strained construction, but we at least did construe it that way. 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Keuuy. And no criticism was ever raised on it. 

Mr. Poacer. In other words, so long as you are running the show, 
we can anticipate that that will be the interpretation, is that the idea? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. But when somebody else comes in to run it, might we 
not then very well face a situation in which we find that, even though 
Mexico raises no objection, that someone in the Department might 
object? 

Mr. Keury. Well, that is possible, of course, but our concern with 
this particular language is not with our authority or lack of authority 
to do this. Our concern with it is that it seems to require us to legalize 
aliens who have entered the United States illegally, and both the 
Department and the Service have been very much opposed to that 
for the reasons stated yesterday by Mr. Greasey, and again this 
morning by Mr. Rubottom. I don’t think I need elaborate on it 
very much. 

Our problem has increased from a few thousands 10 years ago to 
over a half-million this past year, and I may say that the entries are 
still on the increase. We never in the world can regain control of the 
situation on the Mexican proposition and hope at all to keep out the 
dangerous elements, so long as we are having to cope with thousands 
and tens of thousands of illegal entrants, and this sort of provision 
will just serve to suck them into the United States in greater numbers 
than they have come here heretofore. That is our objection to this 
language. 

Mr. Poace. The language certainly was not intended to compel 
you to admit anyone who is not properly admissible, and I don’t see 
that it does, but we want to clear up any possibility of !ambiguity in 
it, because it specifically provides that these people shall be admitted 
to the United States for such time and under such conditions as may 
be specified by the Attorney General. 

Now, unless the Attorney General specifies the bringing of them in, 
there is certainly nothing to compel you to bring them in, unless it is 
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under the conditions set out by the Attorney General, and which is 
your department. 

Mr. Ketuy. We think, regardless of the intent of the language, the 
practice and the effect will be to draw thousands and tens of thousands 
of additional illegal entrants into the United States. 

Mr. Poaace. Well, we are not adverse to changing the phraseology 
of the language, but I do think it must be recognized that it is not a 
direct mandate for you to bring anybody into the United States, but 
that it is merely an authorization to set up some rules. 

Mr. Ke ty. It is not the authorization to bring them in illegally, 
but it seems to me to be a directive—this language, ‘‘or if already in,’’ 
that means illegals, ‘‘if already in and otherwise eligible for admission 
to,’ meaning general admissibility under the immigration laws, ‘he 
shall be permitted to remain there.” 

Mr. Poags. Well, you must read further, “for such time and under 
such conditions as may be specified by the Attorney General.” 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Mr. Poaces. No, surely—— 

Mr. Ke.uy. Now, shall we in administering this kind of statute say 
that we shall permit him to remain in for 10 minutes, or for 1 day, or 
for 6 months? We don’t think that we could read the statute as 
intending that. 

Mr. Poaae. It would be difficult to describe those limitations. 

Mr. Ketty. I don’t think we would be severely criticized if we 
ignored this. 

Mr. Poace. I think you would be severely criticized if you did not 
use it in a reasonable manner, but I think, so far as the power is con- 
cerned, it leaves it completely in your hands. 

Mr. Ketiy. Well, we do not think it is essential and, as I said, we 
are opposed to it, because it will aggravate our problem. 

Mr. Poacer. Well, you have given us the assurance that I think 
takes care of the situation, so long as you are in charge of it. Now, 
you can work with Mr. Parker, our attorney, and try to work out 
anguage that will take care of it, not only when you are in charge, 
but also when somebody else is in charge. 

We are not criticizing the job that you are doing. In fact, it is just 
to the contrary. But you are just like the rest of us Government 
officials, you will not be there forever, and somebody else will come in 
and administer this thing at another time. 

Mr. Ketty. I will be glad to give you some substitute language 
that may be placed in there. 

Mr. Horven. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Poace. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Hoeven. As I understand it, these Mexicans are recruited in 
Mexico itself; isn’t that right? 

Mr. PoaGce. That is right. 

Mr. Horven. Doesn’t the word ‘“‘recruited”’ in section 504 act as a 
limitation? It says ‘‘workers recruited.” In other words, it could be 
limited to a worker that was recruited in Mexico; could it not? 

Mr. Poace. I confess that Mr. Kelly is the man who can do some- 
thing about this if anything can be done. I think he can help us 
tremendously. 

Mr. Hoeven. What is your idea? 

Mr. Ke tty. It says “workers recruited.” 
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Mr. Horven. Yes; doesn’t that take care of it? 

Mr. Ke ty. ‘Or if already in,” which I think would certainly go 
to the people who have entered illegally. 

Mr. Hoeven. Well, all right. Maybe it should be clarified in that 
respect. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Kelly, it is true, is it not, that there have been 
times in the past that we have recruited those people on this side of the 
border rather than going down and getting Mexicans who have never 
been processed? 

Mr. Kettiy. On two different occasions, at the time the present 
agreement was signed, that was one of the provisions—that we first 
legalize those who were in the United States, and we agreed to do that 
in order to clean it up once and for all. 

Then last spring, or early summer, when we got into some difficul- 
ties of supply with the Mexicans, as to how they should be furnished 
to us, they suggested again that we permit the recruiting of the illegals 
in the United States again. 

At that time we took the position that we just could not go for it. 

Mr. Poace. I think it will solve the whole difference of opinion if 
you will help us work out the language that will enable us to keep 
those Mexicans when it is agreeable with Mexico, and at the same time 
make it sure that you do have the power. 

Mr. Hoeven. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. Would we solve the difficulty if—in line 11 on page 
4—we would strike the words “or if already in,’’ which would limit 
it to workers recruited and those otherwise still eligible for admission? 

Mr. Ket ty. I think so. 

The CHarrMAN. Had you finished, Mr. Hoeven? 

Mr. Hoeven. Did you get that, Mr. Parker? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, but that would include the recruitment of any 
alien Mexicans in the United States who did not enter the United 
States legally. 

Mr. Poage. Well, I think we can save a whole lot of time by 
trying to write out this matter in proper wording. 

The CuarrMAn. I was going to suggest saghatiy there is some 
ambiguity and some need for clarification and change, and you might 
as well let that go until the executive session, and we can then talk 
about it. 

We thank you very much, Mr. Kelly, for your interest and for your 
appearance. 

Mr. Poaar. May I ask Mr. Kelly this: It does not have much to 
do with this, but we had some testimony this morning about Cana- 
dians, and they suggested that we should ask you about it. Is there 
any restriction on Canadians coming into the United States to work? 

Mr. Ketiy. Well, I understand that there is a very informal 
arrangement between the Employment Service and certain Canadian 
a casual agreements as to where they shall be drawn 
rom 

So far as the immigration laws are concerned, we have no difficulties 
with the program. We admit them in the same manner. 

Mr. Poacr. You permit any Canadian to come in and do agri- 


cultural work, if he passes the health test and security test and those 
sorts of things? 
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Mr. Ke tty. And if we have a certification of need. 

Mr. Poags. What? 

Mr. Ketty. If we have a certification of need. 

Mr. Poacs. From the Employment Service, the same as you have 
to have from Mexico? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Ketiy. You are welcome. 

The Cuarrman. We will next call Mr. Matt Triggs, associate 
director of the American Farm Bureau. 

Will you wait a moment, Mr. Triggs. 

Mr. Graw, I would like to ask you something off the record. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Reporter, put this on the record. 

Mr. Graw. I would like to say this, and I discussed the question 
with most of the employer groups among the West Indian users, and 
I think I am expressing their sentiments when we say we are heartily 
in favor of this bill. We are exempt from it, and, as has been so 
ably pointed out, we have very satisfactory arrangements now. 

We would like to see the legislation enacted, because we feel that 
it will go a long way toward solving the Mexican problem, and if 
that is solved it helps to solve all the other difficulties. 

The CuarrMan. That was Mr. LaMonte Graw. Thank you, sir. 

Now, Mr. Triggs, please. 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU 


You may proceed, Mr. Triggs. 

Mr. Trices. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have had distributed before you a statement of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation with respect to their policy on this question, 
which I would like to read. It is just a brief statement. 

The CuatrMAN. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Triags. An increase in agricultural manpower is imperative 
if agricultural production is to be maintained. 

The extent of the reduction in farm employment since Korea is 
not generally appreciated. For a number of months now, total 
employment in agriculture, which includes farm operators, family 
labor, and hired labor, has been running substantially below the lowest 
figures of World War Il. This trend is disclosed by the following 
data from the Farm Labor Situation monthly reports of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Now, we have presented some of these figures to this committee 
before in other connections. They are repeated now in more detail. 
This is, after all, the basic factual data which is compelling con- 
sideration of the farm labor bill. 
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7.8 7.4 
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ei 11.0 (1945) 11.4 10.9 
E 12.0 (1945) 12.2 11.9 
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13.0 (1945) 13.3 12.9 
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| 4 It will be noted that total farm employment in the latest month re- 

ion FF ported, January 1951, is 600,000 less than the lowest January figure 

nd § for any year of World War II. 

ily § If we take the most recent peak harvest period, September 1950, we 

so § will note that total farm employment was 500,000 below the lowest 
1 September figure for any year of World War II. 

hat There is every reason to believe that the quickened tempo of in- 

lif | dustry has continued to drain farm labor from rural areas, that the 

downward trend in farm employment will continue during the balance 
sir. of 1951, and that total farm employment will be even substantially less 
during the peak labor-need period this summer and fall than during 

| last year. 

AN If so, it is obvious that we are facing a critical emergency, that the 
manpower situation places a very real and significant limitation upon 
farm production, and that aggressive action is necessary to at least 
partially offset this reduction in agricultural manpower by a program 

», I to increase the availability of farm labor from offshore and foreign 

arm areas. 

ion, | Not only has the supply of farm labor been seriously curtailed, but 

4 increased production of many high-labor commodities has been recom- 
4 mended by the Department of Agriculture. 
tive & You are familiar with the fact that a 60-percent increase in produc- 
. &§ tion of cotton has been recommended. Of similar significance is the 
ais @ request of the Department for an increase of 35 percent in the pro- 
otal | duction of canning tomatoes and comparable increases for other can- 
mily = ning commodities. 

west | These and other production goals point up the fact that the peak 

wing & farm labor requirement this summer and fall will exceed 1950 require- 

reau | ments materially. 

; This factual background sufficiently demonstrates that a program 

ittee to increase the importation of farm labor into the continental United 

tail. States is imperative. Even though this or a similar bill is approved, it 
con- 


seems probable that crop losses due to labor shortages will be sus- 
tained. 

The basic policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation in this 
connection is that the problem is one that should be handled to the 
maximum feasible extent by farmers themselves. We believe that 
Government’s place in the picture should be primarily one of “opening 
doors”’ so that farmers and their organizations can do the job for them- 
selves. We are opposed to any significant degree of subsidization of 
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farm labor recruitment and transportation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. We are opposed to the establishment and operation of farm 
labor camps by the Federal Government beyond that minimum 
amount necessary in connection with the reception of workers in the 
United States. We are opposed to the payment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of any portion of the transportation of either foreign or 
domestic workers within the United States. We believe the farmer 
reget be relieved of responsibility for imported workers who “go over 
the hill.”’ 

An examination of H. R. 3048 indicates that its provisions are gen- 
erally consistent with the above-summarized policies. We therefore 
recommend its approval. There are several things about the bill 
that we would like to comment about. 

First, the bill specifically provides for the guaranty by the Federal 
Government of the contract between the employee and the employer. 
We are very much opposed to this policy. We recognize the reasons 
for inclusion of the provision and its significance in terms of obtaining 
the maximum supply of farm labor. In view of the critical character 
of the farm labor situation and because of our confidence in the judg- 
ment of the authors of the bill as to the effect the provision will have 
upon the availability of farm labor, we have refrained from raising 
any objection to the inclusion of the provision. 

ow, I would like to insert some comments af this point, and raise 
a question about section 502 of the bill. 

ubsection 1 would indicate that the decision of the Department 
of Labor as to a contract violation, and the extent thereof, would be 
final. We can envisage circumstances where this would be most unfair 
to the employer. If any procedure can be devised, and we have none 
to specifically recommend, which will provide a more equitable means 
of settling contractual differences, of giving the operator some appeal 
procedure of some kind to determine the extent of the violation, if any, 
we believe it would be most desirable that it should be incorporated 
in the bill. 

Subsection 3 of the same section imposes on the employer an 
obligation which under some circumstances would be most onerous 
and unfair. 

For example, a group of farmers in Yakima Valley, Wash., provide 
for the employment of a group of Mexican nationals and they pay 
for their transportation to Yakima. Shortly after arriving, a number 
of employees go over the hill. The employer would be responsible 
under the bill to pay the equivalent of the transportation costs to 
the border, as determined by the Secretary of Labor. 

Now, since a large percentage of these folks that are coming in 
under this bill know their way around in the United States, this is 
something that is likely to happen again and again and again, and it 
may place a very unfair burden on the employer. 

We would recommend your consideration to some modification of 
that bill without any specific recommendation as to what it should be. 

Without making any specific recommendations on the matter, we 
feel we should bring to your attention some of the reactions of the 
west coast farm people to the proposals incorporated in the bill. 

They have been mentioned here before. 

They feel that the bill does not adequately provide for their needs. 
They would recommend that a northwestern port, such as Portland, 
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be designated as a point of entry to facilitate movement of available 
farm workers into the Northwest area. They also suggest that con- 
sideration be given to inclusion in the bill of at least an authorization 
to work out a farm labor program in other areas, so that if an economic 
and feasible program of importing Japanese, Korean, or Filipino farm 
workers, who may be willing and qualified to undertake farm work 
in the United States, can be worked out the program would be per- 
missible under the bill. A program that involved a sharing of the 
cost of ocean transportation between the employee and the soerer 
might be of significant assistance in the event of a very tight labor 
situation. 

We would also raise the question as to whether or not the $20 per 
worker under section 502 (2) which is the maximum amount the em- 
ployer would be called upon to pay for transportation within the 
continental United States, has been developed with consideration to 
the cost to the Federal Government of bringing in workers from 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

We get two comments on that particular provision, one, it appears 
that the $20 would be far too high in some instances, and far too low 
in others. 

That concludes our statement, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. You made certain references to provisions of the 
bill introduced by Mr. Poage, one with reference to the burden which 
might be cast upon the employer. 

Mr. Triaas. Yes. 

The Cuartrman. If I understand the provision of Mr. Poage’s bill 
in that regard, it provides that the employer shall bear only the burden 
which he otherwise would have borne in paying transportation costs 
of the individual laborer back to the point where he lives. 

Mr. Triaes. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. You would not have any objection to that, would 
you? 

. Mr. Triees. And that is fair enough, where the employer has had 
the benefit of the labor of the employee throughout the season. 

The CHatrMaNn. Well, suppose you have this situation, where a 
laborer is recruited south of the border and comes to America, not 
with good intentions to work, but rather comes on an excursion. 

Mr. Triaes. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. And a sightseeing trip, and then he proves to be 
worthless when he arrives at the point where he is supposed to go to 
work. ‘That is a risk which the employers have been running in the 
past, as I understand it, and if I understand it further the employers 
are still willing to run that risk. 

Isn’t that true, Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Poaae. I think that is true; yes. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that in recruiting these laborers an 
effort is made to determine whether or not they are just fly-by-night 
men, or whether they are actually acting in good faith. 

Mr. Poaar. May I say that there is more than that in the bill, there 
is not only an effort to produce some that have an agricultural back- 
ground, but after they get on this side of the border, and the farmer 

oes down to employ farm labor, he can turn down any individual 
fexicans he thinks are valueless. He is not required, as he was some 
time in the past, to simply take a block of a dozen or a hundred labor- 
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ers, but he exercises his own judgment as to whether that individual 
will be a good risk or not. 

Mr. Triaas. I can see there is a degree of difference here. If an 
employer is not too far from the border, no significant degree of risk is 
involved or no significant degree of loss is involved in the event he 
skips over the hill. 

The CuHarrMan. In view of the fact, Mr. Triggs, that certainly no 
substantial number of employers are asking to be completely relieved 
of all risk, if they are in fact willing to assume this risk, you would see 
no objection to their assuming that, and the burden being imposed 
upon them by Mr. Poage’s bill? 

Mr. Trices, It seems to me that there is room somewhere in this 
procedure for an appeals committee or settlement committee separate 
and distinct from the operating agencies themselves, that can give 
consideration to these unusual circumstances, and act on them in 
accordance with justice and common judgment. 

Now, you have just mentioned a few of them, but I think there are 
many kinds that can arise. It may be that they should be given con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Poagce. May I raise this point? I think it is a fact, and some- 
body in the room can correct me if I am wrong on this thing, but I 
believe the figures indicated that the percentage of skips was actually 
higher close to the border than it was at a considerable distance from 
the border. Now, I think that is understandable, in that the Mexican 
who wants to go home just goes out across the pasture, if he is close to 
the border, and then goes on home, but if he is a long way from home, 
he has to bear the expense of getting home, if he goes home through 
illegal methods, and consequently the percentage of skips from the 
points that are more distant is much lower than it is along the border, 
which seems to me to some extent to equalize this problem that you 
feel might fall upon these people a distance from the border. 

Mr. Triaes. Well, I don’t want to belabor the point. We are 
supporting the bill as it stands now, without any changes, but we 
feel that there are some minor changes that might be given considera- 
tion, especially in view of the fact that a large percentage of Mexican 
nationals have been returned to Mexico by the Immigration Service, 
and a large percentage would like to come back to the United States, 
and they know their way around in the United States. 

The CHarrman. Well, we appreciate very much your appearing 
before us and expressing your views on this matter. 

But now, with reference to the proposal of the Department of 
Labor, I would just like to ask you about two questions. 

If I understand it correctly, you do not favor making legislation of 
this type applicable to domestic labor? 

Mr. Triaes. No, sir; we do not. 

The Cuarrman. Consequently, you do not favor a program which 
would result in the transportation of thousands of families from one 
State to the other in the harvesting season? 

Mr. Triaes. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Which, of course, would disrupt their schools and 
their domestic lives, and be a bad social problem. 

Mr. Trices. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And you likewise do not approve a program which 
would contemplate the construction of great housing facilities through- 
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out the length and breadth of 18 States, which would be calculated to 
encourage migratory labor rather than discourage it? 

Mr. Triges. That is correct. We feel that farm employees have 
one a long way to constructing housing facilities during the year, and 
or the Government to get into the picture would only slow down 
private initiative in doing the same thing. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Triggs. We appre- 
ciate your appearance here. 

Mr. Triea@s. You are welcome. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to call Mr. H. L. Mitchell, of the 
National Farm Labor Union. 

After Mr. Mitchell, we will call Mr. Walter J. Mason of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Is Mr. Mason in the room? 

Mr. Mrrcueti. Mr. Mason is on his way, I understand. 

The CHarrmMan. How about Mr. Dolnick? 

Mr. MircuHe tu. I have not heard from him. I understood that he 
was to be here, however. 

The CHaArrMAN. Very well. We will hear you, Mr. Mitchell, and 

when we are through hearing from Mr. Mitchell I will then call Mr, 
Fred Bailey, of the National Grange. 


STATEMENT OF H. L. MITCHELL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARM 
LABOR UNION 


The CHarrman. I will be glad to hear your statement now, sir. 
Mr. MircHe.u. Thank you, sir. 
Iam H. L. Mitchell, president of the National Farm Labor Union, 
American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Poace. Will you please speak a little louder? We cannot hear 
you. 

Mr. Mircue tu. I will certainly try to. 

The National Farm Labor Union, A. F. of L., is opposed to legisla- 
tion providing for the importation of foreign labor for employment in 
industrialized agriculture until all American citizens available and 
willing to work for fair wages and under decent working conditions 
are fully employed. 

We are not opposed to importation of limited numbers of foreign 
workers if and when there is a proven need for such labor importation. 

H. R. 3048 and its companion measure, S. 984, introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Ellender, makes no provision for the recruitment 
and transportation of American citizens (except those residing in 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii), from areas where there are surplus workers, 
to areas where there are labor shortages. 

H. R. 3048 provides that the Secretary of Labor shall assist imported 
foreign workers in negotiating contracts with employers, and also 
provides that the Government shall guarantee payment of wages and 
transportation. To the best of my knowledge, this has never been 
done in behalf of American citizens engaged in farm work. 

These bills do not provide a method whereby need for foreign labor 
shall be determined on an impartial basis. The only difference I have 
been able to find between the bill introduced by Mr. Poage and the 
bill sponsored by Senator Ellender, is that S. 984 states that the State 
director of employment service shall determine the need for importa- 
tion for foreign labor, while H. R. 3048 leaves such determination up 
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to the regional directors of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
Judging from what has happened in the past under the various inter- 
national agreements with Mexico concerning importation of foreign 
workers, regardless of who handles such certifications, the number 
imported is based on the estimates made solely by the employers of 
agricultural workers. Likewise, the provision that importation of 
foreign workers shall not adversely affect domestic agricultural workers 
similarly employed, is meaningless. In every incident heretofore, 
where foreign workers have been imported, wages of American workers 
were immediately reduced. Wherever foreign workers have been 
withdrawn from an area, wage rates have tended to rise. 

Further, the Immigration Service reports that at least 10 percent 
of Mexican nationals imported under contract, jump their contracts 
and disappear. H. R. 3048 provides that no penalty bond shall be 
required of an employer to assure the return of foreign workers to their 
native land when the period of employment is at an end. 

While the National Farm Labor Union is not directly affected, other 
labor organizations are greatly concerned about the provision in 
H. R. 3048 reclassifying as agricultural, workers employed in can- 
nee packing plants, and other industries processing agricultural 

roducts. 
. H. R. 3048 also exempts from the social security tax law all im- 
ported foreign workers. Although few in agricultural employment are 
likely to be affected by this, the exemption of any covered worker 
employed in the United States from social-security taxes may well be 
the beginning of the destruction of the social-security law, and the 
protection it affords workers in their old age. 

Another bill referred to the Committee on Agriculture, H. R. 2955, 
introduced by Congressman Yorty of California and its companion 
measure in the Senate, S. 949, sponsored by Senator Chavez of New 
Mexico, provide that the Secretary of Labor shall recruit and transport 
American citizens for employment on the Nations’ farms from areas 
where there is a labor surplus to areas where there is a labor shortage. 

A National Farm Labor Board composed of representatives of 
employers, workers, and the public, would be authorized to make 
determinations as to the need for importation of labor in a crop or 
area whether from foreign or domestic sources. The Farm Labor 
Board would also be authorized to determine prevailing wage rates of 
such workers who are recruited and transported at Government 
expense. The Secretary of Labor would also be authorized to inspect, 
approve, and provide housing for workers employed on farms. Min- 
imum standards of wages, working conditions, and so forth, provided 
for American workers employed in agriculture, would also be applicable 
to all foreign workers who may be imported. H. R. 2955 does not 
reclassify as agricultural workers, persons employed in processing, 
nor disturb the social-security law. 

However, H. R. 2944 does not provide for adequate screening of 
imported labor and it is not specifically stated that agricultural 
workers from Puerto Rico and Hawaii are included and entitled to 
the same treatment as other American citizens. 

Finally, we are concerned because there is no provision in H. R. 
3048, for the proper screening of foreign workers to keep out Com- 
munist agents. I have been told by officials of the Labor Department 
that in the case of agricultural workers entering the United States 
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legally, there is only a perfunctory test, such as the examination of 
the hands of the Mexican national, to see if he shows signs of having 
recently engaged in hard work. 

There have been ne reports that Communist agents are 
entering the United States in the guise of farm workers. The Los 
Angeles Daily News published a series of articles on this menace, and 
I quote from their issue of February 19, 1951: 

P Alien Communist agents are filtering across the Mexican border into the United 
tates. 

They are coming in the guise of farm workers recruited from Mexico to aid in 
harvesting crops in ripening fields and groves from California to Texas. 

They are intermingled with hard-working Mexican field hands legally employed 
in the United States under Government-approved contracts. 


No one knows how many Communists have used this method of invasion since 
the beginning of the Korean conflict. 


So many Mexican workers—legally contracted and illegal ‘‘wetback”’ migrants— 
have come across the border in recent months that the United States Immigration 


Service has been totally unable to exercise any effective check against incoming 
Communists. 


As one American border patrol officer put it: “We know there are Communists 


among the Mexican workers. We know Communist propaganda has been found 
in their possession. But we are powerless. 


“We don’t know how many get past us. Even worse, we don’t know how many 
of those who get pasv us are Communist agents. 

‘We understand the FBI is working on it now.” 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Mitchell, do I understand that you are 
supporting the bill introduced by Mr. Yorty, H. R. 2955? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I am inclined to think that bill is preferable to the 
bill introduced by Mr. Poage; yes. 

The CHarrMAN. You say it is preferable to Mr. Poage’s bill? 

Mr. MircHe.u. I would not approve fully all that is in Congressman 
Yorty’s bill, either. 

The CuatrMan. One thing you did refer to, on page 3 of your state- 
ment, about the middle of the big paragraph, referring to the Yorty 
bill, you said: 


The Secretary of Labor would also be authorized to inspect, approve, and provide 
housing for workers employed on farms. 

Now, you do not approve that, do you? 

Mr. Mrrcue t. | think it is very desirable. 

The Cuarrman. Sir? 

Mr. Mircue tt. I think it is very desirable to have decent houses 
and decent conditions for agricultural workers. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, I agree with that, and I suppose we are 
all in favor of having decent housing and sanitary conditions, but do 
you advocate that the Federal Government go out on these industrial- 
ized farms that you refer to, and build houses and housing facilities? 

Mr. Mrrcueuu. Well, to inspect and approve such housing. 

The CuHarrMan. Sir? 

Mr. MrrcHe.u. Some agency should have the authority to inspect 
and approve the housing. 

The CHarrman. All right. We are not far apart. I agree with 
that, that some agency should have the authority and should be 
charged with the responsibility of inspecting the sanitary conditions 
and safety, and so forth, of the housing that is provided. 

Mr. Mircue tw. I would like to carry my answer a little further, if 
I may, sir. In providing houses in some areas where there is not 
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sufficient housing on the farms of the employer, and people come to 
work in a place, and they have to stay on the ditch banks without any 
sort of facilities, in that case I think the Federal Government should 
have some housing program. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Mr. Mircuetu. To provide some sort of shelter. 

The Cuarrman. All right. At that point let us analyze that 
statement and see whether you are really in favor of it. 

Of course, I will start out by saying that none of us want to see 
little children living on the ditch banks or the canal banks in the irri- 
gated sections, and we don’t want any Grapes of Wrath, and all of 
that which we hear so much about, but don’t you think that any indi- 
vidual or corporation that owns a large area of land, cultivated and 
growing crops for a profit, in a free country like this should themselves 
provide decent and sanitary housing, fit for human occupation, 
rather than to have the Federal Government do it? If you don’t 
agree with that, then I want to ask you why is it that the Federal 
Government should not maintain and build houses for my tenants? 
It takes all I have, it takes all I can make to repair my tenants’ houses 
and keep them in safe condition, and I would not have tenants if I 
did not do that, and I try to provide that the best I can. 

Now, are you advocating that the industrial farmers of the North- 
west and the Far West be relieved of the burden of building houses 
for their workers? 

Mr. Mircuett. No; I do not advocate that. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. MircuHe.i. Let me explain what I mean. 

The CuarrMan. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Mircuetu. In emergencies of the sort where great numbers of 
workers may be required on farms, someone has to provide the hous- 
ing. Now, if the grower does not have the housing, or if the industry 
operator does not have the housing, then there should be an agency 
of the Government, or the Federal Housing Authority, that should 
construct some housing. 

The CHarrMAN. Let me interrupt you at that point. I do not 
want to be misunderstood, but I think if you will look at your state- 
ment that you will realize why I picked up this point. You have used 
the language not only ‘‘to inspect and approve,” but also to “ pro- 
vide housing” for the sake of labor. 

Mr. MircHe.ui. Well, perhaps it is an unfortunate choice of words. 

The CuarrMan. That is what I was going to say. I did not think 
you meant that. 

Mr. MircHe.vu. Well, to see that houses were available, or some- 
thing like that. 

The CuHarrMAN. On the proposition you were just discussing, Mr. 
Poage’s bill, a great burden is imposed on the employer of labor. In 
other words, the employer of labor has to supply that housing, or the 
Federal Government is not going to assist him and bring families to 
work for him. 

Of course, we don’t want a repetition of what we heard about years 
ago, but you certainly could not be for the Department of Labor’s 
bill, which does provide 

Mr. Mircue.yi. Which is the Department of Labor bill? 
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The CuarrRMAN. I am sorry. I am sure you have not seen it, but 
the substance is to authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide hous- 
ing, to maintain the housing, to provide emergency medical care for 
the workers and families of the workers. 

Now, you certainly, representing American labor, would not em- 
brace a program that contemplated the drafting of families, including 
little children, across the country in the harvest season and in the 
school season, would you? 

Mr. Mrircue.t. I don’t think it is desirable, but people are getting 
about over the country doing that work. 

The CuarrMAN. Don’t you think that the Federal Government 
should discourage migratory labor? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Well, what do you mean, what do you think we 
should do—instead of emplying our own people, that we drag those 
people from Mexico or some other foreign country in the same way? 

The CuarrmMan. No, no. You hear a lot of criticism about the 
South—— 

Mr. Mircuetu. Well, I came from down there, too. 

The CHarrMaAn. The South is supposed to be a problem of some 
kind, but we do not have a bunch of gypsies roaming across the 
streets giving us housing problems, with little babies covered up in 
automobiles and jalopies like you see in other parts of the country, 
like California, for instance. 

Mr. MircHexu. Well, I have seen an awful lot of it down in Florida. 

The CuarrMan. You don’t have that problem, because tradition- 
ally the landlords of the South have tried to provide as reasonably as 
they can for the tenants. 

What I think, on these farms we are talking about right now, the 
land owners, whether they are corporate or individual owners, realize 
that the Federal Government is not going to finance the transporta- 
tion and the medical care and the burial expenses of their workers, 
when they don’t do it for anyone else. They do not do it for the 
industrial workers of America. They don’t even do that for their own. 
They are not charged with that responsibility by Federal law. 

I would like to regard this situation as a temporary and intolerable 
situation that we have to do something about, and we are not going 
to embarge on a program that is going on from year to year, that will 
interfere seriously with ordinary business. 

Mr. Mircuetu. I would like to reply by saying that what we are 
doing, conditions are bad, farm wages are low, working conditions are 
bad, and we are driving American workers off the farms into industries, 
or wherever they can get at the present time, and we are now proposing 
to bring in, to replace those workers, Mexicans and other foreign 
workers. 

The CHartman. No. Let me go back to the first part of your 
statement. I think Mr. Poage is just as good a friend of the laboring 
man as I know anywhere. I do not thnik that he will find any fault 
with your two opening statements; in other words, that you are op- 
posed to legislation for the importation of foreign labor for employ- 
ment in industrialized agriculture until all American citizens available 
and willing to work for fair wages and under decent working conditions 
are fully employed. 

Now, you agree with that fully, don’t you, Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Poaar. Oh, yes. 
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The Cuarrman. And tnen you go on and say: 


We are not opposed to importation of limited numbers of foreign workers if 
and when there is a proven need for such labor importation. 

So I don’t think we are too far apart in what we want to do. All 
that I want to do is to see that every American has an opportunity 
of employment at good wages and under good conditions. I am 
interested in trying to help do something about this situation in which 
we find ourselves, where even the experts of these departments, and 
you have heard them here, have said that by tapping every source 
there is an inadequacy of farm labor. 

You heard the testimony of Mr. Creasey and his associates, who 
appeared from the Labor Department. 

Mr. Asrernetuy. I would like to know if he agrees with that 
statement. 

Mr. Mircuetu. No; I don’t. 

Mr. AperNeTHY. You don’t agree with it? 

Mr. Mircue.t. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you do not agree with Mr. Creasey 
and his associate, Mr. Goodwin? 

Mr. Mircue uu. Well, I would like to say that there is a labor 
supply in the United States, and there is no use trying to transport 
workers from foreign countries. 

For instance, in our own South, in the cotton section, and you 
know as well as I do that the people there, or the majority of them, 
are not employed the full year around. For 6 or 7 months in the 
year those workers, men and women, leaving their children at home, 
would be transferred 


Mr. Apernetuy. Why confine it to the cotton section? 
Mr. Mrrcwe tt. All right. I will take it a little farther, to the 
mountain area, to the submarginal farm areas where — live who 


earn less than a thousand dollars a year, and I am told there are 
3 million of them, and there is another potential source of labor supply, 
then down at the Island of Puerto Rico, there are thousands of workers 
there who could be brought into this country, if there is a need there 
for them, before any farm workers are brought: in from foreign 
countries. 

I think certainly 90 percent of the real need for agricultural workers 
could be met from our own resources with a proper organization 
recruitment of that labor supply, giving them transportation to the 
job, and seeing that decent wages and working conditions prevail. 

Until that is done we are going to have to continue to import 
thousands of foreign workers from some source or other. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. With your opinion as it is, you see, you say that 
we have enough labor, so you would be against any bill; is that right? 

Mr. Mrrcueuu. No; I am for a bill that would provide first for 
the recruitment and transportation of American workers, and it 
appears to me that the Yorty bill at least makes some contention that 
way. 

Mr, AserNetuy. Well, with your feeling that there is an adequate 
labor supply, you would be against any bill which would authorize 
the importation of foreign labor. 

Mr. Mircue.i. Until all of these American workers are employed. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You just testified that there was an adequate 
labor supply. 
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Mr. Mrrcue.u. | think there is an adequate labor supply. 
Mr. Apernetuy. Then you would be against any bill, wouldn’t you? 
Mr. Mircue.u. No; I would not be against a bill to recruit that 
labor—but I am against a bill to recruit foreign labor until it is 
actually needed. 

Mr. Horven. Will the gentleman please yield to me? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. Honven. What about American workers who refuse to do 
stoop labor? 

Mr. Mircuetu. I think that is a fallacy that has been spread 
deliberately by employers. They say that only Negroes can do this, 
and in another section they say it is Filipinos. 

I say this to you, that if you pay the man a decent wage, then I 
think he will do the stoop labor, too. 

Mr. Horven. We have had testimony before this committee for 
several years, to the effect that even where labor was available and 
a fair wage was being offered, the average American worker does not 
like to engage in stoop labor. 

Mr. Mircuety. Well, all I can say is that I have seen American 
workers doing that. 

Mr. Hoeven. I think you will find that what I tell you is factual, 
and is not theoretical at all, so far as this committee is concerned. 
We have had a showing before this committee that American labor 
generally refuses to engage in stoop labor. 

Mr. Mircuey. Well, I have seen Negroes, whites, Mexicans, and 
I have seen all different groups of people doing that sort of work. 

The CuarrMan. Will you please speak louder? 

Mr. Poaae. I hate to keep interrupting you, but would you speak 
a little louder? I just cannot hear you here. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Very well. I have seen native white American 
workers, negro workers, Mexican workers, all doing what is called 
stoop labor, labor that you have to stoop down to get at. 

The CHarrMaNn. Well, all of us have seen that at one time or 
another. 

Mr. Mircue tt. I think it is a question of wages. If you have a 
job that is down on the ground, or under the ground, you are going 
to have to pay more money to get that type of work done than you 
would to get an easier job done. 

— ABERNETHY. How much do you estimate it would take to get 
it done! 

Mr. Mircue.u. Well, I would not be prepared to say that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, you are the expert on this subject, and you 
have expressed an opinion that it is not enough. Now, give us some 
idea as to what you think they would work for. 

Mr. MitcHe.tyi. You would have to take a particular crop and 
determine what was a fair wage. 

Mr. AperRNetuy. Well, I live in the cotton country. How much 
a hundred do you think would be a fair wage? 

Mr. MrircHe ut. Well, at the moment, with cotton selling at 45 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There is no cotton selling at 45 a pound. We 
sold ours at 36 to 38 cents. The producers cotton is good. He has 
no 45-cent cotton. 

Mr. Mircue.u. Well, at least a ceiling is all set, and it is presumed 
there will be something next year. 
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Mr. Poace. Well, if you get 30 cents under the new program you 
will be doing well. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. All right, I would say $3 a hundred would be fair. 

The CuarrMAN. You cannot get it picked down my way for $4. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There are many who got $3 and $3.50 a hundred. 

Mr. MircHetu. You also got around 38 a pound. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes; for what little the boll weevil left us. 

The Cuarirman. In the labor season you could not get people to 
do that. 

Mr. Hoeven. May I just state this, that our committee has made 
an extensive study of this proposition. I recall on one occasion when 
members of our committee were out in California in the vegetable 
area when they were pulling carrots. In that particular instance the 
work was being done by Mexican labor. I asked the manager in 
charge why the work was not done by local labor, and I was told that 
he could not get local labor to do the work. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Well, there is a lower rate for carrots, I don’t know 
what they are paid now for pulling or tying carrots. I know there is 
a section where they cut asparagus, and that is just as much of a 
stoop-labor job as that, it appears to me. Negro workers do it here, 
and Filipino workers on the west coast. 

Mr. Hoeven. Then you think it is just a question of a proper wage 
scale? 

Mr. Mirtcuett. I think that that is our farm-labor problem and 
the conditions under which a man has to work, that is my opinion. 

The CuarrMan. Well, he would have to have a wage scale that was 
more nearly in line with industrial wages, while we would not be able 
to interest the man in staying on the farm. 

Mr. MircuHetu. That is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. I suppose you realize that kind of labor cost on 
the farm, that additional cost, would be reflected in the price to the 
consumer. 

Mr. Mircuety. Well, that is true, and I do not think there is a 
labor man in the country who would object to paying a higher price 
for the products, if he knew that the products were supplied by men 
who were working and receiving a fair price and benefiting by it. 

At the present time it appears to me, with the price of farm products 
at a record high, or sufficiently high enough to provide a decent wage, 
there is no reason that these large farmers should not pay fair wages. 

The CuarrMan. Don’t you think that the farm situation has not 
been very clearly understood? We talk about farm prices being so 
high. There are about five of them, I think, that are really above 
parity, and they are the ones, those commodities, which seem to have 
been branded into the public’s mind, such as cotton and wool and a 
few others. 

There are two or three hundred commodities produced on the farms, 
and most of them are produced below parity. 

I can agree with you that the farmers should pay good wages, and 
I think the farmers are willing to pay fair wages, but the consuming 
public seems to be under the very definite impression that the farmers 
are getting rich. 

The things that they are buying, that they are forced to buy, have 
gone up, and we were told, I think just yesterday, by the Secretary of 
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a Agriculture, that farm income in this country has dropped 25 percent 
in the last 3 years while industry income has gone up and up and up. 

’. I just want to ask you this one question. This committee tried 
to do something about this, and we appreciate your opinion, but do 

4 you realize that there are three departments of this great Government 
who realize there is a problem that is here presented? The State 
Department has officially participated in the negotiations which led 

0 to the consummation of the contract between the Mexican Govern- 
ment and our Department. That puts the State Department in the 

e picture. 

n The Department of Agriculture agrees that there is an inadequacy 

e of labor. 

e The Department of Labor, with all their statistics, say that we have 

n a shortage of farm labor. I don’t want to bring any Mexicans here 

t unless I am convinced that we need them in the interest of our own 
economy, and in the interest of our own efforts at that time. 

Ww Mr. Mircuety. Well, I think if there can be a better job done of 

is recruiting our own workers in this country, then we would not have 

a to bring in foreign labor. 

- The CuarrmMan. How? 

Mr. Mircueti. One, by having some sort of program where there 

re would be recruitment transportation provided for workers from a sec- 
tion where there is no job to a section where there is one. 

d The CHarrMan. Do you mean domestically? 

Mr. Mircue.ui. Domestically; yes, sir, take care of those people 

is first, and then if you need the foreign workers, go get them. 

le The CuHarrMAN. That would suggest insurmountable difficulties 
that you could not possibly countenance. How would you transfer 
a man from the State of Maine down to North Carolina and Texas? 

n Mr. Mircneu. Weil, they do it every day on their own. 

1e The CuarrMan. All right, but they do it on their own, but you 
still tell me you do not approve the Federal Government encourag- 

a ' ing the migration of families, including little children and school-age 

28 ‘ children, do you? 

n q Mr. Mirewe.u. I don’t think that children should be encouraged 

a to be on the move. 

ts 1 The CHarrMan. All right. 

e, Mr. Mircue.u. But there are families, plenty of them, in North 

S. Carolina who would welcome’an opportunity to go to Florida or Texas 

ot 4 to pick fruit, or something, if there was transportation provided for 

30 ’ them, and if there was a conscious effort made by the Government to 

ve 4 recruit those people. They could send them to places where the work 

ve 4 is. 

a 4 The CHarrmMan. We have employment offices in every city in the 

a country. 

Ss, 4 Mr. MircuHe.y. Yes; and they spend 90 percent of the time in tak- 
ing care of 2 percent of the farmers who hire farm labor, instead of 

id taking care of the 2,000,000 American workers. 

ng The CHarrman. Now, coming back to Mr. Poage’s proposition, 

Ts which I think he discussed this morning, and it is perfectly logical, 
you talk about transferring them from one State to some distant 

ve State. Suppose I want to transfer workers from one county in North 


Carolina to another, do you think that our great Federal Government 
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should be there with a truck or bus to haul cotton pickers from one 
county to another? 

Mr. Mircue.u. Well, if the agencies and the State government 
charged with the responsibility for recruiting labor would do a better 
job, they could get the people to go from one county to another. 

The CuarrMan. You would have to provide transportation. 

Mr. Mircueti. Maybe the employers would provide it. 

a CuarrMaNn. All right. That is exactly what Mr. Poage’s bill 
provides. 

Mr. Mircue.t. I have no objection to the employers providing the 
transportation. 

The Cuarrman. All right. That is what Mr. Poage’s bill does. 

Mr. Mircue.u. But it only applies to Mexicans. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Mrrcne.i. Why don’t we have them provide that service for 
Americans? 

The CuarrMaANn. Wait a minute. Now, we are not far apart on 
that, because Mr. Poage’s bill can not even be brought into operation 
— somebody has determined that there is a need for this foreign 
labor. 

7 Poace. Until the Department of Labor determines there is a 
need. 

The Cuarrman. If local labor is available, then his bill does not 
come into play. 

Mr. MircHeu. Well, if it is in the next county or the next State, 
and the growers say, ‘‘We have to have so many workers,” it is my 
opinion that in 9 out of 10 chances, the Department will certify that 
it needs Mexican nationals, : 

The CuatrMAN. Well, the employers claim that the Department 
of Labor has done that. They say that there is plenty of local labor. 

Mr. Mircuetu. My experience has been the opposite to us. Our 
complaint with the Labor Department has been that they too readily 
certify the need for outside labor. 

In California last fall, in November or December, there was an 
estimated need from the farmers in that area of 8,000 outside workers, 
and the Labor Department approved the importation or the legaliza- 
tion of Mexican wetbacks, and I don’t know whether it was to the 
full extent of 8,000, but at least 4,000. 

At the time these workers were needed, there were at least 30,000 
just 300 miles away in the San Joaquin Valley, without any work, 
and these people are down there now, 300 miles away, people who are 
without work, down near the Mexican border, and the Mexican 
nationals are working. And these other people are American citizens 
who are not working, and even local residents cannot get a job. That 
is, not full time. They get an occasional day’s work, but the Mexican 
national works full time, and he works at 60 cents an hour, whereas, 
in the rest of the State they have been getting 90 cents an hour, I 
think is the average for the State as a whole, or 93 cents, from the 
last report I saw. 

The CuatrMan. Do you mean the industrial wage? 

Mr. Mircuenu. No, the agricultural wage. 

The CuarrmMan. That is 90 cents an hour? 

Mr. Mircueu. Ninety-two cents or ninety-three cents, somewhere 
along in there. 
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The Cuarrman. And do you mean to say that the imported labor 
was working for 60 cents? 

Mr. Mrrcwe.u. That is right. 

The CuatrMAN. Under this contract to employ them. 

Mr. MircuHe tt. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever stop to wonder why an employer 
would want to import that labor and incur the transportation costs 
and all the medical care and attention and burial expenses, if he could 
get local labor? 

Mr. Mircnuetu. Yes. One of the reasons is that the labor supply 
is a controlled labor supply. 

The CuHarrMan. It is what? 

Mr. MircuHe.v. It is a controlled labor supply, very much like we 
used to have in the South before the Civil War. If they don’t like 






















7 the conditions they have got to stay there, if they are under contract, 
and they are foreign nationals, or Mexican nationals. 
, Mr. Asernetuy. That is in California you are speaking of, now? 
1 Mr. MircHe.u. Or anywhere these Mexicans may be. 
1 Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, they have not started any civil war out 
there about that, have they? 
2 Mr. Mircwe.u. Well, I am a good rebel, though. 
Mr. Poaae. Well, let’s get that straight, that no Mexican comes 
t to work for any employer that he does not want to work for, and the 
work contract specifically provides that he can quit work and does 
., not have to work for anybody. 
y Mr. Mircue.t. All right, then what, what should he do, let him 
t do so and he knows it, as well as you do, that the minute he refuses to 
work under the conditions that are set for him, why, they call the 
t immigration authorities, and back he goes across the border. 
.. Mr. Poaae. That is right. Why should he be kept when he doesn’t 
r want to work? If he does not want to work he should not be here as 
y a visitor. We brought him here to work. Do you want us to keep 
the worker who says that he is a farm worker, but who turns out to 
n be an artist, and wants to dance, not work? Do you want to keep 
_ him for that purpose? 
- Mr. MircuHetu. No. : 
18 Mr. Poaae. Do you want to let him come in under the guise of an 
agricultural worker, and then let him go selling fish? 
0 we Mircueii. No. In fact, I don’t want him brought in— 
period. 
K, Mr. Poace. What would you do with the worker who decides that 
n he does not want to work; instead of sending him home what would 
- you do with him, throw him in jail? 
at Mr. Mircue.u. No. 
nn Mr. Poage. Well, what would you suggest? What would you 
s, suggest we should do with a worker who decides he does not want to 
T work after he comes here for that purpose? 
- Mr. Mrrcue tt. All right. Suppose the workers 
Mr. Poaas. No; the only way it would be all right would be for 
you to tell us what you would do. 
Mr. Mircuett. All right, then let me do so. 
First—now, I suppose the Mexican worker, or any other kind of 
“s worker, say, an American worker, agrees to work for a certain wage, 


and then finds that the housing conditions are such and such, and 
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that the working conditions are so and so—after he has been promised 
good housing conditions and good working conditions, and he finds 
that is not true, well, if he is an American citizen he can just walk 
off the job, but if he is a Mexican national he cannot walk off, because 
then he goes back to Mexico. 

Mr. Poage. If he finds the American employer is not carrying out 
his part of the contract he can walk off and recontract, but if the 
American employer is carrying out his part of the contract, and the 
Mexican just decides that he wants to quit, and any man has the 
right to quit, whether he is a Mexican or American, I ask you, what 
would you have us do with that sort of man? 

Mr. Mircue.v. In the first place, I think I would have Congress 
work out some method whereby decent wages and working conditions 
would be paid. 

Mr. PoaGe. Congress is trying to work it out right now, and Con- 
gress is asking you, not somebody else, for suggestions. Congress is 
asking you, Mr. Mitchell, what would you do, how would you work 
that out, what would you put in the law? 

Mr. Mircue.v. I would put in one of the things that Mr. Yorty 
has in his bill, a Farm Labor Board to determine what the conditions 
are before an American or Mexican is assigned to something. 

Mr. Poacs. Well, the only difference is that you would have a 
Farm Labor Board doing it instead of the Department of Labor. You 
would just change the bureaucracy. 

Mr. Mircueii. No. As visualized, it would be a tripartite com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Poace. What? 

Mr. Mircneuy. A tripartite committee or board, a representative 
of the employers and workers and the public, to make the decisions. 

Mr. Poaces. Of course, the Department of Labor is supposed to 
represent all those people, but you would just change the method of 
representation, that is all. 

Mr. Mircue.y. At least, someone outside of the Government would 
have some say-so about it. 

Mr. PoaGe. Outside of the Government? The minute you create 
a board, they are part of the Government. 

Mr. Mircuety. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Poaae. If the Government creates them, they are part of the 
Government, just the same as the Department is. You would just 
set up another department, that is all. You do not like the Depart- 
ment of Labor, so you would create something new; isn’t that true? 
The trouble now is that you would just pile agency on top of agency 

Mr. Mircuett. I would not be in favor of changing different agen- 
cies. The only thing I think is that we ought to have some method 
whereby the workers would have some say-so as to their wages, and 
the public would have some siy-so as to whether the farm workers were 
needed, and the worker himself would have some representation. 

Mr. Poace. Under our system of government, and maybe there are 
better systems but I don’t know of any, under our system of govern- 
ment doesn’t the public have a voice in what takes place right today? 

Mr. Mircuei. Yes, I have the right to come up here and tell you 
my opinion. 

‘Mr. Poaacer. That is right, and there are 292,000 people back in 
central Texas, and if they ‘don’t like what I do they have sure got the 
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right to get somebody else in here at the next election, and they do 
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exercise that right from time to time, let me tell you that. 

Mr. MircHe.u. Yes, but it is rather slow. 

Mr. Poaace. And I think that is a sound policy, too. Now, we find 
these rapidly moving democracies, for instance, such as in France, 
where a government falls every 2 or 3 weeks. Now, I don’t know that 
that results in the best form of government. 

So I am pretty well satisfied with the slowness and the responsibility 
of our Government. I am not advocating that we adopt anybody 
else’s system of government. I think we have a pretty good one, and 
that the public has a voice init. It has it through regular constituted 
authority, but you would suggest that the public ought to have the 
voice in a different way. 

Mr. Mircue.ut. I think there ought to be some form of agency on 
which employers, workers, and the public is represented. 

Mr. Poacr. May I make a suggestion, and I know that it may be 
misinterpreted, but I hope it will not, I am not charging anybody 
with communism or any of those sort of things, because I do not think 
that there are any Communists in this room, but isn’t it a fact that 
that is one of the fundamental tenets of the Soviet form of govern- 
ment, to create what they call workers’ and people’s committees out- 
side of the regularly established brafiches of government? They 
create what they call people’s committees, people’s parties, people’s 
this, people’s that, and the other, and they put that euphonious name 
on it, and then have the long arm of the dictators extending a great 
deal further than they ever do. 

Mr. Mircue.u. I am not too familiar with the Soviet form of gov- 
ernment, but it is my understanding that there is just one group that 
completely contrals everything in a country like that. 

Mr. Poacr. But they have used the form of people’s committees, 
people’s courts, workers’ committees, workers’ courts, and they go 
much further than we do on all of this extragovernmental activity. 

Mr. MircuHe.t. I think there is one thing, and it is one of the things 
that labor does not want in this defense program, and there is quite a 
squabble going on, which I don’t know everything about, but part of 
it is based upon their demand for representation on an agency to 
determine wages and working conditions, which would be a tripartite 
committee. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Did you participate in the labor walkout? 

Mr. Mircue.t. | participated in the walkout, but I had no con- 
nection with it other than my organization is part of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. AperNetHY. I see. 

Mr. Poage. I want to ask you two or three more questions, more 
specifically on the bill. 

Would you agree that we should have—or let me put it this way: 
Will you agree that there should be an agreement with the Republic 
of Mexico in regard to the bringing in of foreign workers; or shouldn’t 
we have any at all? 

Mr. Mircue.u. If we are going to bring in foreign workers, it 
certainly should be under some form of agreement. 

Mr. Poaces. Well, let us go further than that; do you believe we 
should or should not have an agreement? 
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Mr. Mircuetv. Well, if we are going to bring them in, I think there 
should be some agreement. They should not be coming in a half 
million at a time illegally, as they are at present. 

Mr. Poaces. Well, you certainky realize that if we don’t have some 
kind of agreement the Mexicans are going to come in anyway, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Mircue tu. I would like to make this point, if I may, that prior 
to 1941 there were very few Mexicans who came in illegally. 

I have heard some statements made by the Immigration authorities 
who said that there were not but 6,000 prior to 1941 who were caught, 
and since that time it has been over 400,000. 

Mr. Poace. Well, they made no effort to put them out at that time? 
What did they know about the number who were here? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Well, I don’t know; all I know is the figures I have 
seen. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, and you quoted some statements, you said in 
your statement that whenever we brought in Mexican workers, 
wherever they were brought in legally, that the wages of the American 
workers dropped, did you not? 

Mr. MircHe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Poacer. And that in those places where you not bringing in 
those foreign workers, the wages were higher? 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Yes. Would you like some cases on that? 

Mr. PoaGce. Well, for several years there have not been any legal 
Mexican workers brought into Texas, up until recently, were there? 

Mr. MirtcuHe ut. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Poacr. There wasn’t a Mexican worker who was brought into 
the State of Texas legally in 1949, was there? 

Mr. Mircue tu. I will take your word for it, if there was not. 

Mr. Poaace. Well, does anybody in this room know of any Mexican 
workers who were legally brought into the State of Texas in 1949? 

Mr. Mircue.i. How about 1948, when all those came across the 
border? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes; I believe the same thing was true in 1948—but 
you know that the Mexican Government would not allow or certify 
any workers in the State of Texas, don’t you? 

Mr. Mrrcue tt. I think I have heard that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Now then, were wages higher or lower in the States of 
Texas than in the State of California during that time? 

Mr. Mrrcnevi. Wages have always been lower in Texas than in 
California. 

Mr. Poace. That is right, but there weren’t any legal workers 
coming into Texas, and they were going into California. 

Mr. Mircuewy. Only in smaller numbers. 

Mr. Poace. In smaller numbers? How do you mean? 

Mr. Mircue.y. There were not as many in California in 1949 as 
there were, say, in 1945 and 1946. I think you will find that the 
figures are less. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is true, but I think there was less demand 
for them everywhere, because the American workers came home from 
the factories. 

Mr. Mitcuey. As soon as a great number of Mexican workers 
were withdrawn from California, the wages began going up. 
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Mr. Poace. Is it not a fact that Mexicans came into the State of 
‘Texas, regardless of any agreement? 
Mr. MircHe.u. Sure. 
Mr. Poaaeg. And is it not a fact that those who came in illegally 
: ig depressed the market for wages much more than those who came in 
= @6later? 
Mr. Mircueiu. I am sure they did, because they came in by the 
> thousands. 
! Mr. Poaas. Yes; they came in by the thousands, and where did 
| > they go? Didn’t they go across the creek, where they did not think 
+ the immigration officers would find them, and didn’t they accept 
whatever they could get in the way of wages? 
: Mr. Mircuety. That is right. 
) ; Mr. Poacr. And didn’t that have a more harmful effect on Ameri- 
> can wages than anything taking place under anybody’s agreement? 
j Mr. Mircuety. That is true. 
: ; Mr. Poacs. Then would you say to this committee that we should 
' > not make provisions for the legal entry of Mexicans into the United 
> States, but instead just turn it loose and deny anybody legal entry? 
If we did not have some system of legal entry, how would you keep 
‘them across the river? 
; Mr. Mircuetyi. No; I would not do that. 
Mr. Poaas. Well, then you do think it is better to have an agree- 
l ment? 


? Mr. MircHe tt. I said that in answer to your question a while ago. 
Mr. Poacr. Would you say you think we had better have an 
) } agreement with Mexico? 


Mr. Mircre.y. Yes; something to keep the illegals out and control 
the number that is to be brought in. 


Mr. Poacr. Then from the standpoint of labor, as well as from 
the standpoint of the public and the employer, it is sound to have 
, ) governmental supervision of Mexican laborers who cross the border? 
Mr. MitcHe.u. It would also be sound to have supervision of the 

t movement from State to State. 
y Mr. Poacs. Well, we are considering a proposition of the admission 





of Mexicans. 5 hee ; 
Mr. Mircuetu. As I understand it, you are not considering this 


f bill that is referred to your committee, the Yorty measure? 
Mr. Poace. I understand there has been a measure referred to the 
a > committee, and I understand that Mr. Yorty has been invited to 


appear, and he has not yet appeared before the committee. There 

s > was no explanation of his bill other than what is contained in the 
discussion here during the course of these hearings. 

Then I think it is pretty clear that you actually did not get as much 

of a breakdown in American wages by bringing Mexicans into Cali- 


s fornia as we got by bringing them across the river as ‘“‘wetbacks”’ from 

0 Texas? 
Mr. Mircuewy. No; because there are probably many more illegals 

d there. 

n Mr. Poacs. Now, you raised the red flag of communism here, and 


said that the great danger in bringing the Mexicans into the United 
States was that you might be bringing in a lot of Communists. 
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Mr. Mircue.y. Without some form of screening them and finding 
out whether they are actually bona fide workers, or whether they are 
agents of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Poagn. That is what I wanted to ask you, just what would 
you do in order to find out whether they are bona fide workers that 
is not now done? 

Mr. Mircue.u. From a statement made by one of the Labor 
Department officials, I don’t recall who it was, but he said about all 
they did was to look at their hands to see whether they worked hard. 

Now, I can work 2 or 3 months, and my hands would look like I 
was a real worker, too. But if that is the only examination they 
give—— 

Mr. Poagr. Did you believe that? 

Mr. Mircnetyu. What? 

Mr. Poager. Do you believe that is all the screening we give? 

Mr. MircHett, Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. PoaGr. Oh, you do? 

Mr. MircHe.tu. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Poage. Well, I don’t. I have more confidence in the American 
officials. If did not have that much confidence in American officials, 
I certainly would not advocate that we turn over the complete control 
to that same group of bureaucrats that you now say are making 
such a failure in protecting our country. 

Mr. Mrrcue.u. I think we should check as to where the worker 
comes from, and have a complete record. If you were going to bring 
a man from Arkansas, or anywhere else, you would know that that 
was where he came from, and so on. 

Mr. Poace. Under the present arrangement with Mexico, under 
the present law, and all those laws, all of that is required. Of course, 
I am not going to say that every official carries out the law 100 
percent correctly. 

Mr. Mircue.u. Well, I don’t imagine one man could even check 
the records, or a handful of men could check the records of thousands 
of workers. 

Mr. Poace. Of course not. We provide hundreds of men to do 
this job. We make exactly the same check of these workers as of 
any others who come into the United States, and I think it would 
be just as likely that we might bring Communists in through New 
York Harbor, through DP’s, as we are to bring them in among Mexi- 
cans at Laredo. 

You can bring Communists in at both places. You can bring them 
in any way. But I don’t know, with all apologies to my friends from 
California, I think that you might bring Communists out into the 
San Joaquin Valley, when you go into the slums of Los Angeles without 
any checking or even looking at their hands. I have been led to 
believe that not all the Communists were in Mexico and there might 
be a few in the city of Los Angeles. Now, did it occur to you that 
there might be some Communists brought to the farms out of the city 
of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Mircue vt. I am sure there probably are. 

Mr. Poage. You are sure there probably are? 

Mr. MircHe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Poacs. Then wherein lies the danger, where is the danger so 
much greater with these Mexicans? 
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Mr. Mircnetu. Well, at least we are trying to keep out foreign 
workers. If they should happen to be Americans legally in the coun- 
try and were still Communists, I think the FBI has some record of 
them. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much for your views. 

Mr. MrrcHe.u. You are welcome, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. I would like to know if Walter J. Mason has 
come in. 

Mr. Mason. Yes. 

The CuHarrMAN. Mr. Mason, how much time do you want? 

Mr. Mason. Well, I have prepared a brief statement here which I 
would appreciate the opportunity to read into the record, and then 
discuss it further, if the committee sees fit. 

The CuarrMan. About how long will it take? 

Mr. Mason. About 10 or 15 minutes. 

The CuarrMan. Then do you want Mr. Dolnick to make a state- 
ment, or is he just with you? 

Mr. Mason. I did not know that Mr. Dolnick was going to testify. 

The CuarrMan, Is he associated with you in any way? 

Mr. Mason. Yes; he represents the Amalgamated Butchers and 
Meat Cutters of America, who are affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The CHatrMan. Well, I have the name of Mr. David Dolnick on 
this list. Is hein the room? Is Mr. Dolnick present? Obviously he 
is not here. 

Now, let me check the others. Is Mr. Fred Bailey present? 

Is Mr. Robert Engler present? 

Mr. Eneuer. Yes, sir. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. Back on the record. Mr. Mason, you may pro- 
ceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. MASON, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Mason. I am sorry that I do not have enough copies for all 
members of the committee. I just got this assignment yesterday, 
and I did not have enough time to prepare sufficient copies. 

The Cuarrman. All right. We will be very glad to hear from you 
now, sir. 

Mr. Mason. Very well. 

I am appearing here today to present the views of the American 
Federation of Labor, on the importation of foreign farm labor, as 
provided for in H. R. 2955 and H. R. 3048. 

First, I wish to point out that the importation of foreign farm labor 
represents a dangerous trend which has been taking place in recent 
years toward the subsidization of large farm operators at the expense 
of American farm workers who have traditionally been the most 
neglected group in our population. This attitude of refusing to do 
anything to improve the welfare of our hundreds of thousands of farm 
workers and their families has been evident in the fact that this group 
has been excluded from virtually all social legislation. They have 
been specifically exempt from coverage under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the National Labor Relations Act, social-security legisla- 
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tion, unemployment compensation, and most other types of social 
welfare measures. Their level of living would be still further reduced 
by the enactment of any legislation which would continue the impor- 
tation of low-paid foreign farm labor. 

The American Federation of Labor strongly believes that the need 
for the importation of foreign farm labor is overemphasized at the 
present time. The reason that is given for the need for such labor is 
an alleged shortage of domestic farm labor, and that, therefore, it is 
necessary to import labor from Mexico and other places in the Western 
Hemisphere. The fact is, however, that this cannot be justified. 

In 1950 there was a similar call for foreign labor, despite the fact 
that there was unemployment in agriculture in the peak period of 
agricultural employment. In July, August, and September of last 
year, the Bureau of the Census indicated that agricultural unemploy- 
ment in the United States was 78,000, 76,000, and 83,000, respectively. 
The workers may not have been in the right place at the right time, 
but it is more logical to transport workers from one part of our country 
to another, than to transport workers into our country from foreign 
countries; furthermore, there is a tremendous reservoir of agricultural 
labor that has not been tapped. At the present time there are ap- 
proximately 162,000 agricultural workers in Puerto Rico unemployed 
and there are 194,000 partially employed, working less than 30 hours 
per week. Likewise, there are an additional 3,000 agricultural workers 
unemployed in Hawaii as well as a number in the Virgin Islands. 

The American Federation of Labor is not opposed to the importa- 
tion of limited numbers of foreign workers if and when there is a 
proven need for such labor importation. If there is a genuine need 
for agricultural labor, the Puerto Rican, Hawaiian, and domestic labor 
market should be fully utilized before importing foreign labor. This 
would have several advantages: provide the needed labor for agricul- 
tural work,, provide employment for the hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens that are now unemployed, and help alleviate 
Puerto Rico’s most serious economic problem. 

Both H. R. 2955 and H. R. 3048 provide for the importation of 
foreign agricultural labor; however, they differ as to the definition of 
agricultural labor, and in many other respects. 

Definition of ‘agricultural labor’’: 

H. R. 2955 provides for only that labor necessary for normal opera- 
tion of farms. 

H. R. 3048 includes, in addition to farm labor, labor for packing, 
canning, freezing, cotton ginning, drying, and other processing. 

We are strenuously opposed to the definition of “agricultural 
labor” that is found in H. R. 3048, because it includes canning, 
freezing, and packing industries. To bring in any workers for these 
industries will seriously disturb the employment balance of thousands 
of persons employed in these industries and tend to undercut their 
wages and hence the standard of living of a large segment of our 
economy. 

It is further pointed out that there is no: manpower shortage m 
these industries at the present time, and in view of the fact that 
employment in these industries are predominantly women, if the 
need should arise, jobs could be filled by wives in the areas affected. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen, and Helpers of America, and the Amalgamated Meat 
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Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, are strongly 
opposed to the broad definition of ‘agricultural labor’ because it 
includes the canning and packing industries, in which they represent. 
approximately 150,000 workers. Blanket authority to import foreign 
workers for employment in these industries would seriously weaken 
the bargaining power of thousands of workers now under contract. 

Authorization for recruitment: 

H. R. 2955 provides for the establishment of a National Farm 
Labor Board consisting of three representatives of agricultural workers, 
three representatives of agricultural employers, and three representa- 
tives of the general public appointed by the Secretary of Labor. 
Such board shall, after public hearings in particular areas, with respect 
to particular crops, determine the need for agricultural workers in 
such areas for the production of crops, and the prevailing hourly, 
daily, piecework, and other wage rates and other conditions of em- 
pe ag applicable to such crops in such areas. The Secretary of 
zabor is authorized to recruit foreign labor if the Board shall have 
determined that such workers are needed in such area. 

H. R. 3048 authorizes the Secretary of Labor to recruit foreign 
labor if the regional director of the State employment security finds 
no available labor, and that the imported labor does not adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions of domestic labor. 

We favor the provision in H. R. 2955, which establishes a National 
Farm Labor Board because it enables the parties directly concerned 
to participate in the program. It gives assurance that the need for 
foreign labor is determined on an impartial basis. 

As H. R. 3048 is worded now, there is a possibility for bringing in 
foreign workers to undercut the wages asked for by domestic workers. 
The proviso that “sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, 
and qualified are not available’ could mean that an employer has 
offered foreign labor a rate less than the prevailing wage in the domes- 
tic labor market, and therefore, has not been able to recruit domestic 
labor. It would be necessary to say that the employer must give the 
foreign worker a wage equal to the prevailing wage rate and also that 
the prevailing wage rate be high enough to compete with other pro- 
ducers seeking labor on the domestic market. 

Another proviso that is too limited is the proviso that ‘“‘the employ- 
ment of such foreign workers will not adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of domestic agricultural workers,”’ for foreign work- 
ers may not actually affect the wages and working conditions of the 
domestic labor, but an unlimited pool of foreign workers may prevent 
the domestic laborers from increasing their wages and bettering their 
working conditions at a time when the cost of living is steadily getting 
higher. 

PLACE OF RECRUITMENT 










H. R. 2955: Recruitment preference will go to domestic labor— 
however no specific provision is made to give preference to labor in 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii—second preference goes to foreign labor from 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

H. R. 3048 makes no provision for the recruitment of domestic 
labor, but provides for foreign labor, Hawaiian, and Puerto Rican 
labor on equal terms. 
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As stated before, the American Federation of Labor is firm in its 
conviction that domestic, Puerto Rican, and Hawaiian labor should 
be fully utilized before bringing in any foreign labor. Proper safe- 
guards are necessary in both bills to insure the protection of American 
workers. 

PROVISIONS FOR WORKERS 


H. R. 2955 provides for the worker training, transportation, health 
and medical care, burial services, housing facilities, and child care 
centers—these provisions are made for the families of workers also— 
for domestic and foreign labor. 

H. R. 3048 provides for transportation from recruitment centers 
outside the country to reception centers within the country and return. 
It provides for subsistence, emergency medical care, and burial ex- 
penses while in transit or while in the reception center. 

H. R. 3048 does not extend the same privileges to domestic labor as 
it does to foreign farm labor; hence, it discriminates against domestic 
labor in favor of foreign labor. 


COST 


H. R. 2955: The entire cost of the program is borne by the United 
States Government. 

H. R. 3048: The cost not exceeding $20 shall be borne by the 
employer. The United States Government will pay any additional 
costs. 

Because of the overburden of heavy taxes already placed upon the 
American people, we feel that the employers who benefit through this 
program should be required to pay a fair share of its cost. 


WORKERS’ PROTECTION 


H. R. 2955 provides that the employer must agree (1) pay pre- 
vailing wage rate set by National Farm Labor Board; (2) pay in 
legal tender at end of week; (3) provide work for at least 75 percent 
of workdays; (4) housing, subsistence, transportation, or other services 
furnished workers must conform to standards set by Secretary of. 
Labor; (5) comply with all Federal, State, and local employment laws, 
elect to cover workers by State or local workmen’s compensation laws 
if permitted, insure workers against occupational accidents and disease 
if coverage by compensation laws unobtainable, and pay all expenses 
for hospital, medicine, and medical attention in cases of occupational 
accidents or disease as well as a stipulated amount for loss of life, 
sight, limbs, and so forth. 

We believe that such protection for agricultural workers is long 
overdue, and support the principle of the provision in H. R. 2955. 

H. R. 3048: No penalty bond shall be required which imposes 
liability upon any person for failure of any worker to depart from 
United States at termination of employment. 

We are opposed to this measure as it might tend to cause serious 
violations of our immigration law. 

We would welcome an additional provision in this bill that would 
make employers liable to fine for hiring aliens that have come into 
this country unlawfully. Illegal immigration is a constant menace to 
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our working conditions and institutions as well as a flagrant violation 
of our laws. 

For these reasons the American Federation of Labor strongly 
opposes the importation of foreign farm labor without proper safe- 
guards to protect the interests of domestic farm labor. Our organ- 
ization is willing to do whatever it can to meet the requirements for 
farm labor in order to provide the agricultural products needed in 
this country and the rest of the world. However, we urge that a real 
effort be made to recruit American workers wherever they are needed 
under deceat working conditions and at adequate wages before any 
attempt is made to Fo in foreign farm labor. Unless the above 
modifications are made, the inevitable result of the proposed legis- 
lation would be to depress still further the wages and working con- 
ditions of American farm labor, a group which is worse off econom- 
ically than any other in our population. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mason, we thank you very much for your 
statement. 

I would just like to ask you one or two questions, if I may. 

Mr. Mason. Very well. 

The CuHarrMan. First, I would like to say that I don’t believe that 
anyone has advocated bringing in foreign workers at a wage rate which 
was below or which would be below the American standard wages 
that are paid on farms. 

I don’t think that anybody has advocated or will advocate bringing 
in foreign labor to take the jobs which should be filled by available 
American labor. 

I would like to ask you this, however, in view of your reference to the 
tax burdens which are now being borne by our people: I assume that 
you would not favor under any circumstances the Federal Government 
embarking upon a program which would necessitate the building of 
housing facilities on farms which are owned by mdividuals and corpora- 
tions in this country; would you? 

Mr. Mason. I do not quite understand your question. 

The CHatrMAN. You would not advocate or approve a program 
which contemplated the building and the maintenance and support 
of labor camps and housing facilities and medical care centers, and 
other facilities, on the farm lands of other people, individually owned 
or owned by corporations? 

Mr. Mason. No, we do not. We would rather see that farm labor 
is paid an adequate wage so that he could pay for his own housing. 

However, we do support a housing program in congested areas, in 
areas that have been greatly overpopulated, particularly where defense 
plants are located. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, but it is suggested here in one bill which is 
before this committee that the Federal Government, operating in an 
area which embraces about 18 States of the Union, should build, 
maintain, and support housing facilities for migratory workers on a 
seasonal basis. 

Mr. Mason. You are referring to the provision in the Yorty bill? 
Well, the point is that you also provide those same facilities for foreign 
farm labor in H. R. 3048. 

The CuHarrman. No, no. Mr. Poage’s bill, as I understand it, 
does not contemplate building anything except a reception center 
somewhere near the border; isn’t that right? 
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Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Mason. Our position on this point is that any benefits that 
would be extended to foreign labor brought into this country should 
also be extended to our domestic farm labor. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, let us nip that in the bud right there. 

Nobody has advocated bringing in foreign labor, if domestic labor 
is available. 

Now, if domestic labor is not available, what is your suggestion as 
to what we should do to aid the farmers in harvesting their crops? 
Different methods have been suggested. Mr. Poage has suggested 
a certain method, and he did that only after he had conducted hearings 
throughout the country, and had heard all phases of the matter dis- 
cussed, so that this committee might have something before it to 
consider. 

Then he introduced a bill which he is not wedded to, as to the exact 
language of it, but at least he has brought before this committee in an 
official way what he conceives to be a real, serious problem facing 
agriculture. 

He does not advocate bringing in foreign farm labor from anywhere, 
if farm labor is available anywhere in this country. 

Assume there is no shortage of labor in this country on the farms, 
and then we will have no program at all; there would not be any 
necessity for it. 

Mr. Mason. It is my firm belief that Congressman Poage is sincere, 
and I believe every member of this committee is sincere, in trying to 
meet this problem. 

However, only last November and December I spent 5 weeks in 
Puerto Rico, and I think that any Congressman who would visit that 
island and see the large amount of unemployment that exists there, 
all year around, would realize the need to provide employment for the 
150,000 American citizens unemployed on this island before importing 
foreign labor. 

Now, last year they only brought 10,000 from Puerto Rico, and 
there are about 150,000 unemployed there all the year around. 

The CuarrMan. You realize that all those Puerto Ricans have to do 
is to come to America and to take the jobs and go to work? They 
don’t have to be certified by anybody. They have the right of ingress 
and egress into continental United States at any time. 

Mr. Mason. But do they have a job when they come here? There 
is no assurance of a job. However, when you import foreign labor, 
you are bringing them in under a contract where they are guaranteed 
a job for a certain period of time. 

Mr. Poaae. Well, this covers Puerto Rico. It offers the same 
opportunity to Puerto Ricans, and if you will read page 1 

Mr. Mason. I will agree with you that your bill attempts to meet 
the problem in Puerto Rico, but it all depends on how it is to be 
administered. I am very unhappy with the way it was administered 
in the past. They probably could recruit all they needed from Puerto 
Rico, rather than to enter into a contract with Mexico and other 
countries. They only brought in 10,000 Puerto Ricans last year, when 
there was a much greater number brought in from Mexico and other 
countries. 

The CuHarrMan. Do you have reason to believe that any Puerto 
Rican was denied the right to come in who wanted to come in? 
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Mr. Mason. I don’t think any effort was made to recruit any more 


The Cuarrman. Do you take the position that under no circum- 
stances should we bring in Mexican labor? 

Mr. Mason. No, we do not take that position. We do not oppose 
the importation of a limited number of foreign farm laborers, pro- 
viding that all of our domestic farm labor, including Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands, are fully utilized. 

The CuarrMaNn. Well, you realize, of course, that the State Depart- 
ment has participated in these negotiations. 

Mr. Mason. I am not happy about everything they do, either. 

The Cuarrman. And the Labor Department has testified to the 


effect that there is an inadequacy of farm labor, and that view is con- 
-curred in by the Department of Agriculture. 


Now, if those three departments of Government are wrong, if in 
truth we do have a sufficient supply of farm labor, then this whole 
thing is academic, and we need not do anything but adjourn the 
meeting and go home. If in fact they are right, how could we safe- 

uard the rights of American workers any better than is suggested 
oe. Mr. Poage? 

I can assure you that every man on the committee wants to safe- 
guard every right on earth for the American workers, and give them 
jobs, give them the pay, and give them the working conditions that 
this Nation can afford, but if you are going to bring them in, how 


-could you better safeguard it than by doing what Mr. Poage has 


attempted to do? 
Mr. Mason. Take for instance your cannery workers. We have 


-over 150,000 of them organized. Now, whatever justification they 


may have had during the war to bring in cannery workers, or to bring 
in foreign labor to work in canneries, it is not there any more, because 
during the war period this industry was very poorly organized, and 
today it is strongly organized. I mentioned 150,000 that the Ameri- 


‘can Federation of Labor has organized, which does not include the 
cannery workers represented by the CIO. 


Now, the minimum rate that we have in the State of Oregon for 
cannery workers is $1.10 an hour, and I believe in California it is 
‘$1.20 an hour. 

They are not even protected in this bill so that we can be assured 
that they would receive 75 cents an hour, which is the minimum 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. They would be exempted from 
the law under this bill. 

The CuHarrMan. You do not mean to suggest a lack of faith in the 
Department of Labor and the officials who are interested in this 
program, do you? 

Mr. Mason. I would like to play safe and have it spelled out. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Mason. We have our disagreements with the Department of 
Labor and other Government agencies, as well as everybody else. 
I believe in some cases that laws are not administered in line with 
the intent of Congress when the law was passed. That is the reason 
I would like to see the proper safeguards incorporated in this bill, if 
legislation is necessary at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mason, you realize, of course, that what we 
do is enact legislation, and we depend upon the executive branch to 
administer it. 
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Now, if all three of these departments tell this committee that there 
is a shortage of labor, and that the shortage of farm labor will impair 
or impede our efforts in the emergency, then we must leave it to them 
to administer it. 

Mr. Mason. I believe you will agree with me that practically every 
representative of Government that appears before this committee is 
seeking unlimited authority and discretion to handle his job. 

The CuarrmMan. No; I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Mason. To handle the job as they see fit. 

The CuarrMan. No; I cannot agree with that at all. I am not 
willing to indict the executive department of the Government to the 
extent you are attempting to indict it. 

In the last bill that this committee had, we conferred upon the- 
Secretary of Agriculture discretionary power, which he and his repre- 
sentative did not ask for or want. 

I do not agree that all of them are grasping for power. I know 
that there is a general indictment leveled at all bureaucracy to the: 
effect that they want more power, more influence, and more money. 
That may be true, generally speaking, but there are exceptions. 

I do not agree that these three departments of Government would’ 
find that there is an inadequacy of labor supply, unless there is some 
reason for that finding on their part. 

We should accept the word of at least three departments, and in 
addition to that we have the testimony from all the producers— 
these farmers—everybody seems to say that we need to bring in some 
workers. 

Now, don’t let’s talk about safeguards for the American workers, 
because I am willing to go as far as you or Mr. Green or anybody else 
in protecting American labor, and if we do not have the safeguards in 
this law, and you are not willing to recommend any, what are we going 
to do about it? Now, I suggest that you think it over and recommend 
something to us Monday that we can put in the law. 

Mr. Mason. Well, I think I pointed out here on page 4 that under: 
the emergency program during the last war, the President always 
appointed a tripartite board or committee to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity. The board or committee would have representatives of the- 
public, the employers, and labor, if they were directly concerned. 
And it worked out very successful. We recognize that this is an 
emergency problem at this time; that I don’t see any reason why a 
tripartite board of some kind could not be appointed in the areas 
affected, which would consist of members of the parties directly con- 
cerned, so that they could work out their own problems, and then 
recommend to the Secertary of Labor if there was a need for any for- 
eign labor to be brought into the country, or whether there was a 
need for recruitment of domestic farm labor from one section of the 
United States to another. 

The CuarrMan. Do you object to our conferring upon the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Secretary of Labor the responsibility for making 
that decision? And that is what I understand the Poage bill does. 
It leaves up to the Department of Labor what is to be done; and, if 
the Department of Labor is not friendly to American labor, then I 
don’t know how you could define friendship. 

Mr. Mason. Well, the labor is set up to protect the wage earners, 
but at the same time I think it would eliminate a lot of misleading 
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statements that are made from time to time if we had somebody 
participating on a board of that kind that would make the final 
decision. 

The CuarrMan. Well, under Mr. Poage’s bill, he charges the regional 


director of the Department of Labor, who is directly responsible to 
‘and appointed by the Secretary of Labor, and it seems to me that 
you could not find a fairer agency from the standpoint of the laboring 


man than that agency. 

Mr. Mason. Well, the regional director makes the decision if there 
is no available manpower in his particular area. 

However, we may have unemployment in other sections of the 
country. 

Now, we certainly do not want to encourage migration from one 
part of the country to another. However, if we have workers that 
are unemployed, we certainly should take care of them first before 
bringing in anybody from any foreign land. 

The CuarrMan. Did you hear the testimony of the officials of the 
Labor Department before this committee? 

Mr. Mason. No. 

The CuarrMan. They pointed out that, while we might have un- 
employment on account of temporary lay-offs in Detroit or Cleveland 
or some other industrial city, it would be unreasonable to expect those 
unemployed people to be transferred to Texas and California, to 
harvest crops that they are not familiar with at all. You certainly 
would not, as a labor man, want us to approve a policy here which 
would be disadvantageous to the industrial workers of Detroit or 
Cleveland; would you? 

Suppose we did this; suppose we provided that you could not bring 
in anybody so long as there was a single unemployed person in this 
country. Take it for granted that they are people who are not skilled 
in agriculture or in agricultural standards at all, and when an unem- 
ployed man went in Detroit to the employment office they would say, 
“Oh, yes, you can get a job on a farm in Texas; and, if you don’t 
take that job, then off the rolls you go.” 

Now, you would not want that and I would not want that. 

Mr. Mason. I am talking about migratory labor now that moves 
from one place to another. I am not talking about labor in an 
industrial city, and these figures that I gave you are not the total un- 
employment throughout the country during the peak months I used, 
but it is agricultural and migratory labor that is unemployed. 

The CHarrMaAn. You are talking about unemployed migratory 
labor. Now, you come to the proposition before the committee 

Mr. Poace. Peaks of employment are practically the same from 
the east coast to the west coast; they are the late summer and fall. 
there are more people wanted for work here, more in the Middle 
West, and more on the Pacific coast, all at the same time. You 
cannot move the man from Ohio to California, because their peaks 
come at the same time. 

Mr. Mason. I mean, according to the census figures here, there 
was unemployment during September, October, and November. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, and there will be unemployment in March, 
April, and May, right in my own county. We, at this moment, prob- 
ably have unemployed people, but the very minute the need arises 
on the farm, a need arises in industry, in the same community, because 
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these idle workers, or workers who are now idle, will go into tobacco. 


stemmeries and into the redrying plants and into the warehouses, 
and they are not available for farm labor at all. 

Now, if you come to the domestic question, of course, you take the 
position that all of us will: that we should not afford greater appro- 
— or emoluments to foreign labor than to our domestic labor. 

ou would not approve a program that contemplated a transfer of 
families, including little children, school children, across the country. 

Mr. Mason. No; we are opposed to that. However, if you do that 
for foreign farm labor, we think it should be extended to domestic 
farm labor, because you do have unemployment in certain parts of the 
country at certain times. 

The CuarrMan. But, when you bring in foreign farm labor, you 
do not bring in the foreign families. You leave the families where they 
are, and these people come in to take temporary jobs and then return. 

Suppose in the city of Richmond, Va., you would have on the rolls 
100 unemployed able-bodied men, willing to work on farms in North 
Carolina. Then, under our present set-up, those 100. men could be 
told in Richmond that all they had to do was to go down the road in 
a 2 hours’ drive, or on a train or car, and find profitable employment 
onafarm. They could do that now and they do it now, but it does 
not work. 


Mr. Mason. No;I den’t believe and I don’t think that the Ameri-. 
can Federation of Labor would advocate a program whieh would pay 


for transportation from one point to another, and furnish housing, at 
Government expense. However, we do believe that the wages now 


being paid to agricultural workers throughout this country are too- 
low. They are substandard. And if they received a decent wage. 


they would be able to pay for their own transportation from one point 
to another, and they would be able to provide themselves with decent 


— quarters to live in. I think that is the answer to. the whole- 
e 


problem that we have on agricultural labor. 


Agricultural labor is seasonal and it is casual employment. When- 


they are unemployed they don’t have any place to go; they don’t 
receive any unemployment insurance, nor do they receive other 
benefits that the workers in industry receive. So, the only place they 
have to go is to some metropolitan area and get a job where they will 


be covered under our laws which benefit other workers. Then, if 


they work 3 or 4 months in the industry and are laid off, they receive 


unemployment insurance; but the agricultural worker does not receive: 


those benefits. 

The CuHarrMan. Let me interrupt you. Don’t you believe that 
every one of the 33 men of this committee were selected because of 
their intense interest in the welfare of the farmer? I think the men on 
this committee are the best friends of agriculture; and, when you tell 
us we ought to do something to better the farms of the country and 
do something in the interest and welfare of these farms, you are talking 
to a friendly audience; I can tell you that. But you do know that the 
very minute the farmer's standard of living starts to rise and his income 
increases, a certain amount is passed on to the industrial workers. 
Certain benefits are passed on to the industrial worker because the 
farmers have the purchasing power. 


You are talking to a friendly audience. This group won to se 
arm workers, and. 


something for the landlord, the tenant and the 
everyone. 
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I wish you would look at the standards laid down by Mr. Poage, 
and I wish you would see if you could make any constructive sug- 
gestions which would give better safeguards. 

Mr. Mason. I think I mentioned suggestions of how it could be 
corrected in Congressman Poage’s bill. 

Now, with reference to the provision where it says “sufficient 
domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not available 
at the time,” that could mean that an employer has offered foreign 
labor a rate less than the prevailing wage in the domestic labor market 
and, therefore, has not been able to recruit domestic labor. 

The CHatrMan. Well, look at page 4, line 6. Do you have the 
bill before you? 

Mr. Mason. No; I do not. 

The CHairMan. I will read it to you. 

Mr. Mason. All right, thank you. 

The CuHarrman. “The Department of Labor for such area has 
determined and certified that’”—and then it goes on to line 6—‘ (2) 
the employment of such workers will not adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly 
employed.” 

Now, if the Department is required to make those findings— 
first, that there are sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, 
and qualified, or that there are not that type available at the time and 
place needed to perform the work, and that the employment of such 
workers will not adversely affect the wages and working conditions 
of domestic agricultural workers similarly employed—then I am just 
wondering what other findings you would require. 

Mr. Mason. What does that mean: “will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers’’? 
I believe, that is a pretty broad statement. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, we are not vesting it in the landlord; we 
are vesting it in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Mason. Well, I would rather have it spelled out. 

The CuarrMANn. How can you spell it out any better? 

Mr. Mason. I would say that it would be necessary to state that 
the employer must give the foreign worker the prevailing wage rate 
on the domestic market. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, wait a minute. You don’t want to bring 
it up to the industrial wage level; do you? 

Mr. Mason. Well in the area, I mean. 

The CuarrMan. Well, you would like to see the bill require the 
employer to pay them the American labor standard wage? 

Mr. Mason. Well, it is so low that I would like to see it increased. 

The CuarrMANn. You could not put it higher than the American 
wage. 

Mr. Mason. No. 

The CuarrMan. If you did that you would be discriminating against 
American labor. 

Mr. Mason. The farmers are competing for labor, the same as 
other industries. They must increase their rates along with the rest. 

Now, if you always have a large pool of labor in the country such as 
we had during the thirties, I believe all the workers in this country 
would be in the same shape today as the agricultural workers. 

So, the only opportunity that agricultural workers have to better 
their conditions is when agricultural labor is short in supply. Why 
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take that away from them at the present time, by setting up an un- 
limited pool of labor so that they will never be able to better their 
conditions. 

The CuarrMan. This bill does not do that at all. 

Mr. Mason. It gives blanket authority to the Secretary to bring 
them in. 

The CuarrMANn. No; it does not. Here is a contract. Let me 
read it to you: 

Payment of wages: The employer shall pay the worker the prevailing wage 
rate paid to domestic agricultural workers for similar work in the manner paid 
within the area of employment or specified on the last page of this contract, which- 
ever is the greater. Where higher wages are paid for specialized tasks, such as the 
operation of vehicles or machinery, Mexican workers shall be paid such wage 
while assigned to such tasks. 

Now, that puts it exactly on the level of the American standard. 
You certainly would not want to put it above that; would you? Until 
we bring up the American standard, we would not want to bring up 
the foreign standard. 

Mr. Mason. The farm worker can never get more than what he has 
been getting. 

The CuarrMan. We are stating that the foreign workers will get 
what the domestic workers get. 

Mr. Mason. What you are saying is that the domestic labor will 
never go any higher, so long as the farmer knows, particularly these 
large industrial farm operators that they can bring in foreign farm 
labor. They are not going to offer any more than they have to. 
They are going to say to the domestic farm labor, ‘“Now, here, we 
offer you so much, and if you don’t want to accept it we will bring 
them in from Mexico, the West Indies, or some other place.”’ 

The CuarrMan. No. 

Mr. Mason. Well, how did the workers of America today better 
their standard? What happened during the thirties? Wages were 
going down, down, and down. You can take one place in New 
Jersey, in a cannery, back in the early thirties they would have five or 
six hundred people outside the gate who wanted to work, and they 
would say, ‘Who wants to work for 10 cents an hour?” He would 
maybe get five or six that had a family with children that were 
hungry, and he had to get a dollar or so in order to get a loaf of bread. 

Then when they couldn’t get enough at that rate, they would say, 
“‘Who wants to work for 12 cents an hour?” and then they would get 
a few more. 

Then they would say, ‘‘Who wants to work for 15 cents an hour?” 
and so on. 

Now, farm labor is in the same shape, their wages are not any 
higher in some sections of the country than they were 10 or 15 years 
ago. 

The CuarrMan. Well, you don’t know what you are talking about. 
I have to disagree with you. Nobody is going out and saying, ‘‘Who 
wants to pick cotton for $1.50?” 

Mr. Mason. I do not know the lowest wages that are being paid 
now, but they could say, “‘Do you want to work for $2 a day?” and if 
you say, ‘“‘No,”’ then they will say, “Very well, we will brmg them in 
from Mexico.”’ 

The CuHarrMan. Well, that used to be the case in the days you 
were talking about, back in the thirties, but not now. 
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Mr. Mason. I say let us try to better the standards, and try to 
bring the farm worker up as close as possible to the standards of every 
other American worker. 

The Cuarrman. I say to you, sir, that the farmers of the country 
are willing to pay reasonable wages, and they are willing to pay just 
as high wages as the traffic will bear. 

Now, you cannot keep labor on the farm, because there are too 
many opportunities in industry and in defense work. But I do think 
you are way off the track when you talk about some landlord saying, 
“Who wants to work for 10 or 15 cents an hour?” 

Mr. Mason. | am telling you what happened back in 1931 and 1932. 
I don’t know, but I assume that is what is happening on some of the 
farms today, or could happen if you have an overpool of farm labor 
coming into this country. That the farmer will not offer any more 
than he has to for this labor can be assured. 

The CuarrMAN. You are assuming that the Department of Labor 
is going to create an unnecessarily large pool of labor. The law says 
that they cannot bring in men unless they are needed. 

Mr. Mason. On large farms where they know they can bring in 
foreign farm labor, then can offer domestic farm labor a much lower 
rate than is already prevailing, and if the domestic labor does not 
accept it, then they can place an order for foreign labor. 

The CuarrMan. No; they cannot do that. 

Mr. Mason. Yes; they can offer the domestic farm labor a rate 
lower than they are already paying, because the agricultural workers 
are very poorly organized at the present time, and they don’t have 
any bargaining power. 

The CuHarrmMan. They have a lot of bargaining power now that 
they did not have back in the days of the depression. As I just pointed 
out, | don’t think you or I, or you and Mr. Poage, would be very far 
apart, if you could sit down and take the mechanics of this bill and 
look at it. He has placed safeguards in here that he thought were 
proper. 

Mr. Mason. I would be glad to do that, because if there is a need 
for farm labor, we want to do all we can to assist. + 

The CuarrMan. That is all we want to know. 

Mr. Mason. But we do want to see the proper safeguards in any 
legislation that is enacted to import foreign labor. 

Now I want Congressman Poage’s opinion on why he included the 
canneries and packing houses and so on in the definition of agricultural 
labor. 

Mr. Poacr. Because I don’t think you could do much good in the 
way of saving the crop and holding down the price of food if you simply 
dumped it into the canneries. You have to run the processing plants. 
It is not enough to simply get the food out of the field, and I think 
exactly the same conditions that exist in regard to taking the food out 
of the fields exists in those processing plants that are right there in the 
community. 

What we are trying to do is, during this period of emergency—this 
time there is a labor shortage, is to save the food. Most people who 
have been working on the farms find that the »y can make considerably 
more by working in industry and war plants during this time, when 
many of our boys from the farms are going into the. Army, as well as 
to the war plants. There simply is not going to be enough people to 
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provide food and fiber that this Nation needs. Under these circum- 
stances I think we must use whatever sources of labor are available to 
make that food and fiber available to the American people. 

I think that the processing plants are just as essential to that as the 
production. 

Mr. Mason. Do you have a need at the present time for cannery 
workers? 

Mr. Poaae. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Mason. Do you have a need at this time for cannery workers? 
Is there a need for it? 

Mr. Poaar. I don’t think there is any need for it in the month of 
March, but I think when you get into the summer months that there 
will be. 

Mr. Mason. For cannery workers? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes, for cannery workers. I think you will find that 
you will have great quantities of food spoiling if you do not provide 
somebody to do this work. 

Mr. Mason. Well, you know that the cannery workers that we have 
under contract, I would say in a large part of the industry, get a mini- 
mum of about $1.20 an hour. Do you mean that we are going to 
import Mexicans in here and pay them $1.20 an hour, when we have 
people working in other industries that would be only too glad to move 
up and work in canneries? 

Mr. Poace. No; I don’t mean anything of the kind, and I think if 
you will study the bill you will see that the bill gives more actual pro- 
tection against that sort of thing than any bill you could write by 
simply turning the matter over to some agency, because this bill, which 
requires the employer to pay these transportation costs from down in 
Mexico, and to pay substantially larger amounts of incidental expenses 
than you would have to pay in connection with domestic employees, 
is certainly the best deterrent that I know of against any man in the 
United States who is in business employing any of these foreign work- 
ers if he can get an American to do the job. There is not any cannery, 
any cotton gin, or any compress that is going to stay in business long 
if it delib: rately*goes out and incurs a bunch of unnecessary costs in 
connection with employing the necessary personnel to operate their 
plants. 

Under the terms of this bill it would be more expensive to the opera- 
tor of that plant to employ Mexican labor than it would to employ 
domestic labor, if the domestic labor is there. 

Mr. Mason. To what extent would it be more expensive, the $20 
that they would have to pay? 

Mr. Poace. Well, it is hard to estimate. That $20 is the expense 
below the river, below the Mexican border. Then there is the ques- 
tion of transporting those Mexicans, if the plant were at my home 
town, some 400 miles from the border, he would probably have 
another $25 or $30 added to that, and if it were up in Colorado he 
would probably have another $50 added to that. 

It depends, of course, where it is, but certainly there is a very sub- 
stantial amount of money involv: '/, and it is an extra expense or 
penalty which the employer must pay if he is to use foreign labor. 

Of course, if you had what the Department of Labor suggests, say 
that you are going to give a bonus to every American employee equal 
to the amount of the cost of bringing in the Mexicans, then you have 
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wiped out that safeguard which we have put in the bill to protect 
Americans against the competition of the foreign worker. But if you 
leave this bill like it is, the old law of self-interest will certainly make 
it impossible for these industries to employ foreign workers if there are 
any American workers around anywhere which they can get. 

Mr. Mason. Don’t you think the cannery workers now, as I stated 
before, where we represent 150,000, that their bargaining power would 
be seriously weakened if the Secretary had blanket authority to import 
workers to be employed in these industries? 

Mr. Poags. I think to assume that, you have to indict the Secretary 
as being dishonest, and you have to indict the Department of Labor 
as conniving to destroy the rights of American labor, and you will 
have to indict the Department of Labor as being either a knave or a 
thief, because before you can bring in a single individual to work in 
that plant, the Department of Labor has to certify in the first place 
that there is not American labor available, and in the second place 
that the employment of such workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers 
similarly employed. 

I think it would be the hardest thing in the world for any of these 
plants to get foreign help under this bill. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
think they will get a great deal. 

Mr. Mason. You would not cover the cannery workers you bring 
in here under the Fair Labor Standards Act, which would permit the 
Secretary of Labor to start them below 75 cents an hour. 

Mr. Poages. Well, let us analyze that. You made that statement 
a minute ago. This bill specifically requires that before any Mexican 
national can work in a cannery, beet field, cotton field, or anywhere 
else, he must be paid the prevailing wage. 

Mr. Mason. The prevailing wage in the area. 

Mr. Poace. That is right, the prevailing wage in the area. Now, 
the prevailing wage in the area is not less than the minimum wage, 
is it? 

Mr. Mason. It cannot be. 

Mr. Poage. That is right, it cannot be. Consequently you cannot 
be bringing these people in for less than the minimum wage, because 
you cannot have a prevailing wage which is less than the minimum. 

Mr. Mason. Well, how about new canneries, and I believe the 
cannery industry today is expanding. If canneries are started up in 
areas where there were no canneries before what would be the pre- 
vailing rate? How would the rate be set? 

Mr. Poacr. How can any honest Secretary of Labor make a 
certification that the prevailing cannery wage in any community is 
less than the minimum wage established by the law? How in the 
world can he do that? 

Mr. Mason. Then you would have no objection 





Mr. Poageg. He has got to make a finding that the average cannery 
somewhere around there is violating the law, or that the majority 
of them are violating the law. Now, that is the first thing he has 
to do before he could possibly make such a finding. 

Mr. Mason. Then you would have no objection to incorporating 
in the bill, that any foreign workers brought into this country, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act would apply? 
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Mr. Poaae. Just the mimimum wage. Certainly they would get 
it anyhow. 

I think to ease your apprehensions, I think we have already got it. 
If you want some other language, we can probably put it in there, 
but I think we have got exactly what you are asking for. I think 
we have got every protection you are seeking there, and the only way 
in the world you can assume that we have not got it is to say that the 
Secretary of Labor will make a dishonest certification, and that he 
will certify that the majority of the industry in the community is 
presently violating the i and then he indicts himself as being 
utterly incompetent and corrupt for allowing that sort of thing to go 
along. 

Of course, no Secretary of Labor would dare do that sort of thing. 
We are just relying more upon the economic self-interest than we are 
upon the individual following of some legislative finding. 

Mr. Mason. The only thing we are afraid of is that the bill will 
be misinterpreted—I have a whole lot of respect for the Secretary of 
Labor but there is always legal questions involved, and there are all 
types of interpretations that can be written into a law, and we are not 
too happy about the way some of our laws are administered. 

Mr. Poace. Well, I don’t think we would object to talking to you 
or considering anything that you might want to suggest in the way 
of language to see that you are sure that we do just what we say we 
are doing. 

Mr. Mason. Well, I still cannot agree that there will be a shortage of 
workers in the cannery industry, because the wage standards are a lot 
higher than other industries in our country, and if there was employ- 
ment in the cannery industry, they would move from their place of 
employment into the canneries, in order to be able to get a higher wage. 

Mr. Poaaer. I think that is true, and I think it should allay your 
fears that there is any danger of anything happening like you seem to 
fear. 

Mr. Mason. Well, you could allay my fears by excluding them 
entirely until a need is shown. 

Mr. Poace. Well, if you wait until the crop is spoiled, it seems to 
me that you have done the very thing that we certainly should not 
do in a period of shortages such as we are faced with now. You cannot 
wait until the need arises, and then hope to grind through these legis- 
lative mills, and get into operation in time to do any good. When 
the tomatoes are ripe, it is too late to come to Congress then. 

Mr. Mason. But you don’t have in mind canneries like Heinz 
and Campbell’s soup, and large canneries of that kind? 

Mr. Poace. Frankly, I don’t have those in mind, because I am not 
familiar with those, but I am familiar with some of the little folks. 

Mr. Mason. Well, you have in mind the small canneries that would 
be recognized as within the area of production. 

’ Mr. Poace. Yes; I hope that it would. 

Mr. Mason. And, of course, under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
they are exempted. 

Mr. PoaGe. Yes. 

Mr. Mason. So, if there was a need, would you have any objections 
to limiting this bill to those particular canneries? 

Mr. PoaGe. I certainly would not want to just put a limitation in 
here and say that Heinz and Campbell was not included. I don’t 
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know but what those people render just about as helpful a service in 
preserving food as anyone else. 

Mr. Mason. Well, we have experiences only recently with the 
canneries, when they apply to the Secretary of Labor for exemptions 
from the Walsh-Healey Act, so that they would not have to pay the 
overtime premium for over 8 hours and 40 hours in a week. 

Now, the only reason they did it this time is that they were granted 
the same concessions during the last war, and, as I stated before, 
whatever need there was for importing foreign labor or making any 
special concessions to the cannery industry then, it is not there any 
more, because we do have under contracts, as I said before, 150,000 
of them that specify time and a half after 8 hours and time and a half 
for Saturday, and so on, and by making any special exemptions for 
certain canneries, it would be putting the canneries that we have under 
contract. at a very unfair competitive disadvantage. 

Mr. Poaae. Isn’t it perfectly clear that if you have all this labor 
available for the canneries, then there cannot be any danger to any- 
body in connection with this bill. If you are right that there is no 
additional need for labor in the canneries, then under the terms of 
this bill you cannot get a certification that there is a shortage, and 
you cannot get a certification that the hiring of this labor would not 
adversely affect American labor. You cannot get those -things if 
the conditions you describe exist. 

Mr. Mason. Can I interrupt you just a moment? Can you inter- 
pret that for me, that language about foreign labor not being able to 
be brought in if it po. affects the wages and working conditions 
of domestic agricultural workers? How far can you go on that? 

Mr. Poace. Here is your provision, if you read the bill, on the top 
of page 4, you will find that this page provides, beginning on the 
bottom of page 3: 

No workers recruited under this title shall be available for employment in 
any area unless the regional director, Bureau of Employment Security, United 
States Department of Labor for such area has determined and certified that (1) 
sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not available 
at the time and place needed to perform the work for which such workers are to 
be employed, and (2) the employment of such workers will not adversely affect 
the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly 
employed. 

Now, if that does not protect you against what you fear, I just 
cannot read the English language. 

Mr. Mason. Well, the farm operator can offer domestic farm labor a 
lower wage than what is already being paid. 

Mr. Poace. But that is not the prevailing wage, the mere fact that 
he can offer it. 

Mr. Mason. He can do that anyway. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; he can offer to let the worker pay him for the 
privilege of coming to work on his farm, and nobody accepts that 
offer. That does not create a prevailing wage. 

Mr. Mason. Well, nobody accepts that offer, and then he can 
place an order for foreign labor. 

The CyHarrman. Mr. Mason, it seems to me that you miss the 
point. 

We may assume that the Department of Labor will make an 
honest decision, and they must first certify it as a fact that labor is 
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not available. We appreciate your statement. We thank you very 
much, and we are glad you came in. 

Mr. Mason. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Now, I would like to include in the record, with 
the consent of the committee, a statement that was sent to me by 
Mr. Nathan E. Cowan, director, CIO legislative department, together 
with a letter transmitting the statement to me. I think Mr. Cowan 
found it impossible to be here. 

This may be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The document and attachment referred to are as follows:) 


CoNGREss OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1951. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coo ry, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CoNGRESSMAN CooLry: We enclose statement on behalf of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in regard to agricultural labor legislation now being 
considered by your committee. We request that this statement be included in 
the official record of the hearings. We further request that a copy of the state- 
ment be furnished to each member of the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
NatHan E. Cowan, 
Director, CIO Legislative Department. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS BY 
Jacos S. Potorsky, PRESIDENT, AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, AND CHAIRMAN, CIO CoMmMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The policies adopted by the United States Government in regard to agricultural 
labor have profound effects not only on the immediate welfare of our own people 
but also on our standing with other nations whose friendship we value. The 
CIO is concerned with both types of effect. 

We appreciate the need for an adequate supply of workers to produce and 
harvest essential crops. We believe that decent wages and living conditions 
will help assure such a supply and can be afforded by our Nation. 

American workers, including Puerto Ricans, should have the first opportunity 
to accept agricultural jobs. If foreigners need to be brought into this country 
to perform the work, they should be given decent treatment, and their wages 
and other conditions should not be permitted to undermine American standards. 
We trust that the immediate desire of growers for help will not be permitted to 
override proper consideration of these basic objectives. 

We urge you to support, as we do, the general line of approach incorporated 
in the Yorty bill, H. R. 2955. We urge you not to endorse the Poage bill, H. R. 
3048, which ignores the problems of American workers, and without proper 
safeguards, would flood the Nation with foreign workers, many of them illegal 
entrants. 

The Yorty bill provides a reasonable program for supplying agricultural workers. 
The measure authorizes the Secretary of Labor, among other things, to provide 
for the recruitment, training, and placement of farm workers, with preference. to 
our own citizens, including Puerto Ricans. He may furnish them transportation, 
health and medical care, and housing, including labor supply centers, labor camps 
and homes, and child care centers. The placement of workers under this bill 
shall be made only if the employers agree to meet certain standards. These 
standards include payment of wages not less than prevailing wage rates deter- 
mined for the crop and area by a National Farm Labor Board; payment of the 
workers in cash at specified intervals; and guaranteed employment or wages for 
not less than 75 percent of the work period with the employer. Living and work- 
ing conditions shall also conform to standards established by the Secretary of 
Labor with the assistance of the Farm Labor Board. Employers must comply 
with applicable labor laws, and obtain workmen’s compensation or other insur- 
ance to protect the workers in case of occupational accidents or diseases and to 
pay all expenses for hospital, medicines and medical attention necessitated by 
such accidents and diseases. 
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The right of agricultural labor to organize and bargain collectively is recog- 
nized and protected by removing the exclusion of agricultural labor from the 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations Board. 

These sections of the Yorty bill, by making farm jobs more attractive, would in 
themselves increase the number of workers in the continental United States 
willing to fill the jobs. The Department of Labor would actively assist such 


——————— 


: persons to find the jobs. The Department would also be empowered to develop 
: a constructive program for bringing in persons from Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
L Virgin Islands. We believe that such workers should have preference over those 


from foreign countries since our obligation to the former is greater. 
If, in spite of this program, the supply of agricultural labor is still too limited, 
the Yorty bill would authorize the Secretary of Labor to develop and apply a 
constructive program for their importation. This is the point at which the Poage 
bill would start to operate. However, the Yorty bill provides much more effec- 
tive safeguards. It has sounder machinery, with labor participation, for deter- 
mining whether workers are needed in a given area. The Poage bill leaves this 
responsibility to the various regional directors of the Department of Labor, who 
are not in a position to make these determinations effectively. The Yorty bill 
. provides that a tripartite National Farm Labor Board shall determine need after 


i" publie hearings in particular areas in respect to particular crops. 
“4 If foreign workers are required, they are entitled under the Yorty bill, to 
53 receive the same conditions offered to American workers. This provision gives 
reasonable protection to both groups, and is likewise fair to the growers. Like 
other segments of the American economy, agriculture should seek to become 
; prosperous through decent wages, not substandard conditions. 1 do not mean 
3 to imply by this that the Yorty bill sets as high standards for agricultural labor 
i as we would like to see. The minimum provisions in regard to insurance are 
v : taken from an agreement with Mexico and in our opinion are too low. 
° 4 We specifically oppose two other provisions of the Poage bill, namely one to 
legalize the employment of wetbacks, who have entered the country illegally from 
Mexico, and another to exempt foreign workers from the payroll tax and protection 
al : of the Social Security Act. This exemption would be another blow at the main- 
le tenance of decent standards for agricultural workers. American growers should 
1e ‘ not be permitted to hire foreign workers more cheaply than Americans. 
: Whenever our unions support protective legislation in regard to wages, hours, 
id 4 collective bargaining rights, or social security, some farmers argue loudly that 
ns i agricultural labor should be omitted from such protection. Their objections have 
; been successful in securing exclusion of farm workers from most benefits enjoyed 
LV k by industrial wage earners. No wonder there is a constant flow from agricultural 
rv ¢ jobs to industry. We hope that an increasing number of farmers, like industrial 
es : employers, will realize that it pays to agree to conditions which attract rather 
is. t than repel employees. 


to Fs In closing, I should like to call your attention to the probability that the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor will be presenting its report within a 








ed H weeks’ time. This Commission, composed of publie-spirited citizens, has been 
R. : studying the problem and holding hearings for many months. It would seem 
er a most unfortunate for your committee to take final action on these bills without 
ral t waiting a few days for the Commission’s report. 

“ e The Cuarrman. We must conclude this discussion. 

de i I believe Mr. Don Larin wants to say something. 

to 4 Mr. Larin. On this question of wages, sir, the local offices receive 
on, i an order on which they make an offer of a wage, and if the offer is 
a i not at least equal to the prevailing wage, they don’t accept it. 

cad i The CuarrMan. I think it does, sir. 

er- : Now, is Mr. Fred Bailey present? 

the Obviously not. 

a : Very well, Mr. Robert Engler, will you come forward, please? 

of ' Mr. EnGcuer. Yes, sir. ns 

ply The CuHarrmMan. How long will it take you to complete your 
ur- : statement? 

po : Mr. Eneter. I think I can do it within 15 minutes. I don’t think 


it will take more than that, possibly a little less than that, to read it. 
The CuarrMANn. Very well; you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT ENGLER, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Enauer. My name is Robert Engler and I am appearing for 
the National Farmers Union. 

The members of the National Farmers Union have a many-sided 
interest in the problem of farm labor which this committee is con- 
sidering. As American citizens they are concerned about the safe- 
guarding of our national security in this time of crisis. They realize 
that the proper use of our manpower—our No. 1 resource—is funda- 
mental to the achievement of that security. As people possessing a 
passionate faith in the ideals of the democratic way, they are anxious 
that all measures taken in behalf of this national seeurity be con- 
sistent with the spirit of this country. As family farmers they are 
determined that the family farm should remain as the basic pattern 
of American agriculture. Thus they are disturbed by the threat to 
the welfare of all family farmers which the continued treatment of 
farm labor as second-class citizens constitutes. 

American agriculture’s prime responsibility to the Nation today is 
increased production. The family farmer is ready to make his con- 
tribution to this effort. And the National Farmers Union believes, 
as it knows most Americans do, that the family farm is the most 
desirable way for the Nation to produce its food and fiber. Assured 
adequate fertilizer, farm machinery, power, and a fair share of skilled 
manpower it can do the job. 

The National Farmers Union recognizes the general dependence 
and needs of the large-scale commercial farms for manpower. It is 
aware that at particular times in particular areas this labor may be 
difficult to obtain under the prevailing conditions of employment. It 
is also aware of the surpluses and underutilization of labor that exists 
in many areas. But it has never and does not intend now to weaken 
in its resolve that agricultural workers, whether domestic or foreign, 
regular farm hands or migrants, be assured the same rights and oppor- 
tunities for themselves and their families as are all other people living 
in this country. 

This concern has a basis in self interest as well as fair play. Farmers 
have learned that it is the existence of a ready supply of cheap labor 
which has contributed so greatly to the growth and vaunted efficiency 
of the corporation farm. The presence of a plentiful and docile supply 
of itinerant labor which can be turned on or off, as the need develops, 
by regional Government officials sympathetic and attentive to the 
demands of large growers, canners, packers, and processors, repre- 
sents a threat to the well-being of all family farmers. It cheapens 
the value of their labor and that of their families. And when one 
considers that many small farmers work as farm labor during certain 
seasons, the added damage to their already insecure economic posi- 
tion becomes obvious. 

The great decline in opportunities for farm workers to become farm 
owners has resulted in the creation of a large rootless class of hired 
labor. Remaining in what has been called the ‘twilight zone of social 
responsibility’, these people too often enjoy neither the economic or 
social opportunities of farmers nor the legislative and union-backed 
protection of industrial workers. Their bargaining relationship is 
generally very tenuous at each stage of their economic dealings, a 
condition which often makes it possible for large employers to regard 
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their labor costs as flexible cushions for protection against price drops. 
While foreign laborers brought into this country under contract often 
enjoy higher standards than do the illegal immigrants or the domestic 
workers, their position tends to keep down the general wage rates, 
and in some communities, they are looked upon as a “stabilizing” 
factor in case of strikes. r 

Such conditions have tended to deny to all too many of our rural 
people the basic religious, social, economic and political values and 
rights which are this country’s proudest heritage. As one migrant 
has said, it ‘seems like of all the forgotten men, we are the forgot- 
tenest”’. 

Another factor to be noted here, and this is one too often overlooked, 
is that low farm wage rates means reduced food and clothing buying 
by a significant number of people. The effect upon the income of all 
farmers is significant. 

Turning to the immediate legislative problem which this committee 
is studying, it should be made clear that the Farmers Union is not 
hostile to the importation of foreign labor, providing there is a proven 
need and that the conditions which shall be discussed in the remainder 
of this testimony are adhered to. 

In the first place, it is important that any farm-labor legislation 
that is adopted during the present crisis be in harmony with the basic 
manpower policy set by the President on January 17 of this year. 
This policy statement, prepared after careful study by the appropriate 
agencies, declared that the “primary aim of manpower mobilization 
is to safeguard our national security through the maximum develop- 
ment and use of our human resources.”’ Calling upon the Government 


agencies to strive constantly to increase the country’s manpower 
potentiality, the President gave the assurance that “full use of domes- 
tic manpower resources will be made before bringing in foreign 


workers.”’ 

That this major policy statement has a direct bearing upon agri- 
culture was made startlingly apparent several weeks ago with the 
release of a study on underproductivity among rural families prepared 
for the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. This document 
shows that underemployment in agriculture is depriving the Nation 
of the equivalent of more than 2,500,000 workers. A breakdown of 
these figures reveals that: 


(1) Out of a total of nearly 6,000,000 farm-operator families there are approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 full-time able-bodied farm operators whose total value of farm 
production, including farm products used in the home, was $1,500 in recent years, 
Families on these farms had an average value of products produced of $867. 
Thus, the report concludes that “workers on these small-scale farms are only 
one-third as productive in terms of sales per man as workers on the medium-sized 
commercial family farms. 

(2) There are approximately 600,000 full-time operators (with a minimum of 
outside employment or income where both husband and wife are present, operator 
able-bodied and of working age) whose total farm production, including farm 
products used in the home, was between $1,500 and $2,500. Workers on these 
small farms are only 60 percent as productive as workers on the medium-sized 
commercial family farms. 

(3) There are approximately 400,000 families on part-time farms, husband and 
wife both present (operator able-bodied and of working age) where the combined 
farm and nonfarm income in 1944 was $2,000 or less. The Senate report sees these 
people only 50 percent as productive as the average or typical rural nonfarm 
family. From these three sets of figures, the report concludes that over one-third 
of all farm families in this country are seriously under-employed, producing less 
than one-third as much as families on medium-sized family farms. 
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(4) The report notes approximately 1,500,000 rural nonfarm families who had 
family incomes of $2,000 or less in 1948. These people are viewed as only 60 
percent as productive as the workers in the average rural nonfarm family, “Full 
employment of the workers in these families would add approximately 900,000 
workers to the effective labor force.” 


(5) A final category indicates 1,200,000 male hired farm workers who work an 


average of 218 days a year at farm work (and 14 days at nonfarm work), earning 
an average of $980. 


From these five categories of unemployment, the Sparkman committee then 
concluded that effective measures to end this under-employment would be the 
equivalent of adding 2,500,000 workers to the total labor force. 

What the Sparkman Report is thus documenting is the coming home 
to roost of our long-time neglect of agricultural poverty and disparity 
of living conditions. Here then is one major source of American labor 
which is being overlooked at a time when manpower is critical. It 
presents a vast frontier challenging both our social conscience and our 
economic performance. ‘To ignore this challenge is to admit a lack 
of faith in our people and in our institutions, an admission I do not 
believe many Americans would be willing to accept. 

Many of the small farmers referred to in the Sparkman Report 
could be made more productive through an extensive farm loan and 
enlargement program. This approach is not the immediate concern 
of this committee today. But many of these people could contribute 
much more manpower to the farm labor supply were they afforded 
fuller opportunities and better working conditions. This is of im- 
mediate concern to this committee today. 

The Farmers Union feels strongly that these people should be given 
a real chance to do their share and to improve their economic posi- 
tion. While at this date there is no public information on the con- 
ditions of employment agreed upon for the Mexican workers at the 
recent. conference in Mexico, it seems proper that equal offers should 
first be made to American workers before the recruitment of foreign 
workers is undertaken. Complete and honest recruitment informa- 
tion, assurances of adequate employment opportunities, decent hous- 
ing, health, and recreational facilities, fair wages and transportation 
as well as full protection under the Social Security, Fair Labor Stand- 
ards, and National Labor Relations Acts should bs extended to these 
people and their families. 

If farm labor shortages remain after such conditions have been 
offered to Americans, then the remaining needs of agriculture should 
be filled out with foreign workers who would be protected by similar 
standards. Probably the most suitable way of determining this need 
would be through a National Farm Labor Board such as is proposed 
by Representative Yorty in H. R. 2955. 

This, then is the type of program for farm labor which the National 
Farmers Union believes will contribute to the solution of the imme- 
diate problem offarmlabor. While it recognizes the earnest attempt of 
H. R. 3048 to meet this need, it feels that it must register its opposition 
because of the bill’s almost complete neglect of the standards and safe- 
guards cited earlier. Such neglect would mean not only the abuse of 
many farm workers, but also what in effect would be Federal subsidiza- 
tion of the factory farm at the expense of the family farm. 

The solution of the problem of farm labor is admittedly difficult, and 
requires a long-range approach as well as an immediate one. For the 
long pull the increasing mechanization of agriculture in the crops 
which have called for the greatest number of temporary workers may 
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eliminate to a considerable extent the need for such labor. It will, 
however, magnify the grave social problems now existing in this area. 
Creating new opportunities in the rural sections of the South, indus- 
trialization, vocational training and education as well as a compre- 
hensive family-farm-strengthening program are all required. 

The National Farmers Union understands the seriousness of the 
Nation’s manpower program. It also understands that one of the 
strongest qualities of this Nation’s philosophy has been its insistence 
upon equality of opportunity. The Farmers Union does not believe 
that the American people will permit this crisis to become an excuse 
for the weakening of their way of life. To do so would be to mock our 
ideals in the eyes of a watchful world at the very time we are trying to 
win the friendship of that world by convincing it of the sincerity of our 
democratic ideals. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. Do you want to add any- 
thing further to the statement or stand on the statement as it is, 
Mr. Engler? 

Mr. Eneter. I stand on that. I would add that the Sparkman 
report, which I hope will receive a very careful consideration from 
both Committees on Agriculture in the Senate and House, warns Amer- 
icans that we have a point 4 job to do at home. 

I do not say this to suggest neglect of the international point 4, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. It is encouraging to me to hear so many labor 
leaders and farm leaders speaking in behalf of agriculture and of agri- 
cultural workers. 

I would like permission to include in the hearings at this point a 
telegram from Mr. Gordon Lyons of the California Beet Growers 
Association. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

Stockton, Cautr., March 7, 1951. 


Cierk, House AGRICULTURE CoMMITTEE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

There is great need by agriculture during the period of the emergency for im- 
ported farm workers. We believe Poage bill H. R. 3048 will, if passed by Con- 
gress, provide ways and means for handing such workers properly. We strongly 
urge that members of the House Agricultural Committee give favorable considera- 
tion to the passage of this bill. 

GorpDon Lyons, 
California Beet Growers Association. 


The CuarrMan. I would also like unanimous consent for Mr. Fred 
Bailey of The National Grange to submit a statement for the record 
and also Mr. John Riggle of the National Council of Farmers Cooper- 
atives. 


(The statements are as follows:) 


TresTIMONY OF FRED BaiLey BEerore THE House CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
on H. R. 3048 


I am Fred Bailey. I am a legislative consultant to the National Grange and 
I appear here to present the views of the Grange on H. R. 3048, a bill to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. The Grange supports the general objectives of 
this bill. 

Before commenting specifically upon the provisions of the bill I would like 
to express Grange views as to the seriousness of the problem of farm labor supply 
and to stress the urgency of the necessity for positive legislative action to cope 
with that problem. 

I believe that I am correct in stating that Grange membership is representative 
of a cross section of American agriculture. Among the more than 850,000 
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members, there are operators of nearly all types and sizes of farms. Many of 
them must depend upon both year-around and seasonal workers in their production 
and harvesting operations. They have a personal and vital interest in the problem 
before this committee. 

They, with other loyal American farmers, will do their utmost to meet the 
Nation’s call for increased production of foods and fibers vital to the defense of 
the free world. That effort, however great, cannot be successful without adequate 
quantities of production supplies, a sufficient number of workers, and reasonably 
favorable weather. 

There is every reason now to believe that an extraordinary effort will be neces- 
sary to provide the number of farm workers needed, at the time and place they 
are needed, to assure maximum utilization of our farm production capacity. 
Already we have waited dangerously long to begin the development of a labor 
program capable of filling, even approximately, the needs. The planting of spring 
crops already has begun in some parts of the country. Some of those acres have 
been planted without any assurance that labor to cultivate and harvest the crops 
will be forthcoming. 

But, and this point I should like to emphasize because it clearly indicates the 
urgent need for prompt action, hundreds of thousands—if not millions—of 
acres may go unplanted or shifted to less-essential crops requiring less labor if 
uncertainty of labor supply continues for only a few more weeks. This is not a 
threat—it is a statement of fact. Many farmers cannot assume the risk of costly 
preparation and planting of land unless they have some assurance that reasonable 
efforts are being made to obtain the necessary supply of labor, and that those 
efforts have a reasonable chance of success. 

Farmers cannot postpone the planting season while administrative departments 
of the Government twiddle their collective thumbs, or Congress delays unduly long. 
The time for acting upon this problem is short if farmers are to meet the high pro- 
duction requests made by their Government. Farm men, women, and children 
will—as they have done in past national emergencies—make the maximum effort 
possible. But they cannot, alone, do the job. 

The first question is, of course, how many additional farm workers will be 
needed. We are not prepared to answer that question in specific numbers. We 
have for several months urged both the Agriculture Department and the Labor 
Department, in charge of the farm labor program, to make surveys upon which a 
reasonably accurate estimate might be made. So far as we know no such survey 
has been made. The best that we can do is to give you estimates which we believe 
to be conservative. 

The Special Farm Labor Committee, a farm and employment-service group 
created by the Secretary of Labor to advise with him on farm labor matters, has 
met twice here since the outbreak of Korean hostilities—once last fall and again in 
January of this year. There are approximately 100 members of that Committee, 
including representatives from each State, plus representatives of the major 
farm organizations interested directly in the farm labor supply problem. I have 
represented the National Grange on the Committee since it was created about 3 
years ago. I also represent the Grange on a Washington subcommittee which 
meets more frequently with the Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

The Special Farm Labor Committee has repeatedly implored the Labor Depart- 
ment to initiate action looking toward development of a program to meet farm 
labor requirements. Reports from many sections of the country indicate con- 
clusely that only prompt and vigorous action can avert a serious shortage. Our 
estimates indicate that there will be approximately 400,000 to 500,000 fewer 
domestic farm workers this year than last. If those figures are approximately 
correct we must base our recruiting plans on a need for obtaining about 1,000,000 
additional workers. 

The figure of 1,000,000 is arrived at by estimating the number of farm workers 
going into military services, the approximate number leaving for nonagricultural 
employment, plus the estimated addition to the farm labor force required to 
cultivate and harvest some 20,000,000 more acres in crops than in 1950. 

If we are to meet that need we must recruit from either domestic or foreign 
sources approximately 1,000,000 more workers than in 1950. Last year we 
brought in approximately 80,000 Mexican workers, plus approximately half that 
number from other areas outside the continental United States. As for domestic 
farm workers, it will take an increased effort to obtain a number equal to last 
year because increased industrial demand for workers has, undoubtedly, reduced 
the available supply. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that we can nowhere near meet the need through the 
recruitment of domestic workers. We must depend in a considerable measure 
upon increased recruitment of foreign workers. The legislation proposed in this 
bill becomes, therefore, ‘‘must’’ if we are to make the maximum effort toward 
meeting the need for additional farm workers. 

In other words, we have a substantial deficit of workers to make up, before 
we begin to make available the necessary supply for increasing farm production 
this year. Our estimates, based on official figures, indicate that between 200,000 
and 225,000 farm boys will have entered the military services by next fall, when 
the peak season of farm employment normally is reached. Unofficial reports 
indicate that a minimum of 300,000 workers already have, or will by fall, leave 
farms for city employment. Some estimates place the number at a considerably 
higher figure. 

The Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports that 
a survey made during the week of February 18-24 showed some 450,000 fewer 
people at work on farms than in the comparable week a year earlier. It noted, 
significantly I think, that more than two-thirds of the decrease was accounted for 
by a reduction in the number of family workers. 

We are, therefore, entering a new production season with a considerably 
smaller number of workers than a year ago. The problem of production would be 
difficult of solution if we were only seeking to maintain the level of production 
attained last year. Farmers, however, have been asked to increase production by 
substantial amounts. Much of that increase is sought in crops which require 
large numbers of seasonal, hired workers—cotton, for example. The Govern- 
ment has asked for a 60-percent increase in cotton production. It has asked for 
at least 10 million more acres in cotton than last year. That, alone, would re- 
quire several hundred thousand additional workers. But more wheat, corn, 
vegetables, fruits, and nearly evervthing else is wanted. 

Farmers have every right to ask: ‘‘Where are we going to get the workers?” 

There are only three principal sources: First, we must utilize fully the labor 
source on farms. Second, we must recruit from cities for short-time periods. 
Third, we must meet as much of the remaining shortage as we can by recruiting 
workers from outside the continental United States. We know from experience 
that only a limited number of workers can be shifted as between farms and farming 
areas. We do not believe that an adequate supply of usable farm labor can be 
obtained from cities. Workers from those sources can materially alleviate, but 
not remedy, the situation. 

The bill now under consideration seeks to facilitate the acquisition of agricul- 
tural workers from outside the continental United States. The principal sources 
of such labor appears to be Mexico, as well as the British West Indies and other 
islands in the Western Hemisphere. 

Any additional le sislation enacted should not in any way interfere with workable 
arrangenents nade by enplovers directly with other governments or individuals 
for performance of agricultural work in the United States. The Government, 
in other words, should.not interfere to disrupt satisfactory private arrangements 
already in effect between United States emplovers and the Government of the 
British West Indies, unless it should be shown through public hearings that those 
arrangenents are not in the publie interest. As we understand this bill, it is not 
the intent to interfere with present arrangements satisfactory to both the em- 
plovers and the workers. 

We approve of those sections of H. R. 3048 which provide that the Secretary of 
Labor shall be authorized to establish and operate reception centers at or near 
places of actual entry of workers into the continental United States. We favor 
the provision requiring that the enployer reinburse the United States Govern- 
ment for recruiting and transportation expenses. 

This section appears to preclude the establishment of reception centers at 
interior points and within a reasonable distance of the points of actual employ- 
ment. We suggest that the conmittee give due consideration to the obvious 
fact that the added cost of transportinz workers long distances from due border 
point reception centers imposes a “reater burden on some employers than on others. 

We suggest that, if found practicable, the committee develop some method for 
a more equitable apportionment of the costs. One such method might be the 
establishment of two or three interior reception centers to which foreign workers 
would be transported by the Government. Total transportation costs to all 
centers, both at border and interior points, might then be averaged and the cost 
apportioned equally. Thus, the cost of obtaining a foreign worker would be 
the same at all reception centers. Employers living a considerable distance from 
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the border would not be required to assume a disproportionately large share of 
the cost of the foreign labor program. 

We would like to point out that the military draft and the recruiting of farm 
workers for industrial employment under the defense program has seriously 
disrupted the normal source of labor supply in many areas. Farmers who formerly 
obtained workers from nearby domestic population centers now may have to go to 
considerable additional expense in obtaining foreign workers. © insist that 
employers bear the full burden of extra costs would not only be inequitable—it 
would, in some instances at least, be impossible. The difference between normal 
labor costs and the costs of transporting workers many hundreds of miles could be 
so great that some farmers would b2 forced out of production. 

To sum up the position of the Grange, we believe the farm labor supply problem 
is one which demands immediate attention if farm production is to be sufficient 
to meet national needs. The supply obtainable from outside the United States 
is only a small—but nevertheless important—portion of total requirements. 
We will seek to meet labor needs by the fullest possible utilization of present farm 
labor supplies, plus recruiting of workers in towns and cities. We hope that the 
committee will weigh carefully our suggestion for the establishment of recruiting 
centers for foreign workers at a limited number of interior points, with an equitable 
apportionment of costs. 


NATIONAL CouNnciL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington 6, D. C., Marcy 9, 1951. 
Hon, Haroup D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cooter: The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives endorses in 
principle the program for importation of foreign farm workers as set out in H. R. 
3048. 

We urge however that provisions be made for taking care of the Northwest 
States foreign farm labor supply. It is an area of high production in fruit, dairy 
products, livestock, poultry, wool, and wheat. It extends from the coast through 
to the Dakotas. 

We suggest that the problem may be alleviated by making Portland a port of 
entry for Hawaiian farm labor and that enough Hawaiians be brought in to fill 
the Northwest needs for supplemental farm labor. 

If possible, Canadians also should be recruited for work in the grain and live- 
stock farms and entered along the border with reciprocal provisions for the United 
States seasonal labor to move into Canada with the grain and fruit harvest, if 
needed. 

We do not favor the Government hiring labor, transporting labor beyond ports 
of entry, or fixing conditions of employment beyond equitable treatment, or fixing 
wages. We are not in a full mobilization status requiring complete Government 
control of manpower and wages. 

It appears that all we need is recruitment of workers beyond the borders of the 
country to make them available to farmers at convenient centers within this 
country. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun J. RiGGux, Assistant Secretary. 

The Cuarrman. I should like to observe that the hour is late, and 
it occurs to the Chair that we should adjourn this meeting until 10 
Monday morning. I would like for the members of the staff to notify 
Mr. Yorty that we will accord him the privilege of being heard Monday 
morning at the session to be held then. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m., 
Monday, March 12, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 12, 1951 


Monday, March 12, 1951 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. McCarthy has asked unanimous consent to be permitted to 
withdraw certain remarks which went into the record last Friday. 
Without objection he may withdraw such remarks as he may desire 
and delete the whole matter. 

PS ba first witness is Mr. Gross, one of our colleagues from the State 
of Lowa. 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. R, GROSS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE THIRD DISTRICT OF IOWA 


Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to express my opposition to the provisions of 
H. R. 3048. 

This proposed legislation, if I understand it correctly, would open 
the immigration gates to a virtual unlimited flow of foreign farm labor 
from Mexico and assorted other places, this foreign labor to enjoy the 
benefits of the United States while the military stripped American 
farms of Americans. 

Those of you representing rural districts must be fully cognizant 
of what the draft has already done to some of our farms. You must 
have letters in your files, as | have, from good American farmers, some 
of them aged and ailing, some overworked, and some forced to sell out 
or seriously curtail production because the military has stranded them, 
grabbing their sons and hired hands. 

This bill implies that in 8 months of Truman’s war of attrition in 
Korea we have run out of Americans to farm or soon will. Why? 

Is it the plot of this.measure to replace already drafted farmers with 
foreigners? Or is it something even more diabolical, to provide so 
much foreign farm labor that American farmers will not be deferred in 
the future? Bear in mind that classification II-C provides that a 
farmer must be irreplaceable before qualifying for deferment. If 
limitless numbers of foreign farm laborers are available as so-called 
replacements, will American farmers be deferred on occupational 
grounds as are Americans in other walks of life? 

I have heard of no proposals to import foreign industrial workers, 
businessmen, lawyers, teachers, ministers, doctors, dentists, bankers, 
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and so forth, so that Americans in those fields can be drafted out of 
their jobs. Why then single out farmers for this brand of travesty? 

Is the existence of this bill an admission that farmers have been 
drafted indiscriminately until there is a serious shortage? If so, let 
us overhaul the deferment procedures. If not, why is this bill brought 
before you and why does it not provide for the importation of 
foreigners to take over nonagricultural jobs and occupations? 

I am unable to find in this bill any limitation as to the number of 
foreigners who could be imported up to December 31, 1952, or an 
over-all limitation of the amount of taxpayers’ money that could be 
spent in connection with this scheme. 

Furthermore, I can find no real security safeguards. This could 
develop into an open gate for assorted subversives, a free ride with 
most of their expenses paid. 

This measure would place foreigners on an amazing pedestal at the 
expense of the taxpayers, who would be called upon to establish and 
operate so-called reception and housing standards, provide subsistence, 
medical care, burial expenses and the cost of transporting foreigners 
from the border to the farms and return, and in the case of migratory 
workers from farm to farm. 

Is American farm labor provided with housing, transportation, 
medical, and burial expenses from public funds? 

The fact that this bill “limits” the influx to nationals of the Western 
Hemisphere mainland, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, makes it smell no 
better to me. 

In the first place, why is there a surplus of these people to import 
to the United States? A look at the line-up in Korea answers the 
question. Do you find in Korea, where Americans are doing prac- 
tically all the dirty work, more than a handful of Mexicans and South 
Americans? If all this is supposed to be a united fight against com- 
munism, why are not these importable foreigners serving in their 
own armed forces in the front lines where the fighting and dying is 
being done? If they are physically able and intelligent enough to 
work on an Iowa farm, they are qualified to fight. And I do not be- 
lieve any member of this committee will say that these importable 
foreigners are of less intelligence than the average Chinese or North 
Korean. 

I want to make it absolutely clear that I am not asking for special 
privileges or preferential treatment of any kind for the farmers I 
represent. I simply insist that they be accorded the same rights with 
respect to occupational deferments as other Americans, and this will 
not be done if this country is to become a haven for foreign farm 
laborers. 

Boiled down, this bill could very well put American farmers on the 
block, to be traded off to the military for foréigners. I had hoped 
that human auctions of this sort ended with the Civil War. 

I urge members of this committee to repudiate this bill. It should 
never reach the floor of the House of Representatives. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Gross, we thank you very much for your state- 
ment. I suppose that you understand that under all of the proposals 
now before the committee, foreign labor would not be brought 
into any area where local labor was available to do the work. In 
other words, it is not the idea of these proposals to import foreign 
labor, to have such laborers in a stand-by position waiting to take 
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jobs which could be filled by Americans. This labor cannot be brought 
in until certain definite determinations have been made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor with regard to the farm labor situation. 

The bill is apparently not well understood. If anybody believes 
that any one of these authors is urging the bringing in of foreign 
labor to take the jobs of American mén or to take jobs on farms so as 
to accelerate the drafting of farm labor off of the farms in this country, 
that is not correct. ‘There is certainly no provision in any of the bills 
which contemplates that. 

Mr. Gross. Nor any strict prohibition, is there? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes; there is. I mean, a strict prohibition to this 
extent, that the Department of Labor must certify, must make a 
determination and certify that there are no American laborers avail- 
able to do the work. Then, and only then, can they be brought in. 
Of course, nobody on this committee would advocate any bill that 
contemplates what you apparently think we have before us. 

Mr. Gross. May I say to the chairman that at the rate they are 
drafting boys from Iowa farms you will have foreign farm labor in the 
State of lowa before you go very much further. 

The CHarrMan. You do not think that an ordinary Mexican 
laborer could come in and take the place of an lowa farm boy and do 
the things that are now being done by the Iowa farm boy? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what will happen under 
the terms of this bill. I do not think they could, but they might be 
sent in there and made available, and under the Draft Act, classifica- 
tion II-C, a farm boy must be irreplaceable. 

The CuarrMan. We had General Hershey before this committee 
and we had representatives from the War Manpower Mobilization 
Administration, from the Army, the Navy, the Air Corps, and the 
Marine Corps, from all of the farm organizations, and many other 
representatives who appeared before this committee a short time ago 
about farm. deferments, and we went into the subject fully. 

Certainly I do not think that there is a single man on this com- 
mittee who is not perfectly friendly to the farm people of this country 
and to the farm boys of this country—the farm families. I do not 
want you to be under the impression that we are entertaining any 
proposal such as you have indicated in your testimony that you think 
is before the committee. There is no proposal of that kind here. 

Mr. Hitt. I would like to call Mr. Gross’ attention to testimony 
that was given here before this committee by General Hershey. 
I am afraid that some of the things you have mentioned are due to 
your local board. 

General Hershey was very definite about the power of local boards. 
If the boy is necessary, if taking him works a hardship on the com- 
munity, he can be Ky Let me read you what he said. I was 


quite impressed with it because I think your local boards are falling 
down on their job. If you are losing all of your boys they are certainly 
to blame. This is what he said: 


Under the selective service law of 1948, classification regulations provide for 
the delegation of power to each local board to defer registrants when, in the judg- 
ment of the local board, the deferment is necessary in the national health, safety, 
or interest. 

That is the new Draft Act. And then he went back and gave us 
the three important things that the local boards are to consider. Iam 
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jm discussing this one angle with you. If they are not doing it you 
ad better take it up with those boards and tell them that they have 
the power, regardless of what they say. 

Here is what it says: 

No. 1. The registrant is or, but for a seasonable temporary interruption, would 
be engaged in the activity. 


No. 2. The registrant cannot be replaced because of a shortage of persons with 
his qualifications or skills in such activity. 


No. 3. The removal of the registrant would cause a material loss and the 
effectiveness in such activity. 

I believe since hearing General Hershey that if the local draft boards 
are really tough enough, a farm boy has to be left at home in order to 
save that farm or to maintain the production on that farm. They 
can defer him. If you find something different, I would like to have 
this committee bring General Hershey up here and call it to his atten- 
tion directly. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Hill and Mr. Chairman,’I should like to read the 
introduction to two public sale ads here. One of them says, “As I 
have been called to the service I will hold a closing-out sale on my 
farm known as Ralph Smith farm,” and gives the description, 8% miles 
southwest of Reinbeck, lowa. And he lists there 95 head of livestock 
and a complete line of machinery. 

The next one reads: 

Public sale, Thursday, March 1, as I have been recalled to active military 
service. Will hold my sale of my place located 344 miles north and 1% miles west 
of Keystone, Iowa. 

And there are more cattle and a complete line of farm machinery. 

May I say, Mr. Hill, that you perhaps have more confidence in 
General Hershey to protect the interests of agriculture. I am afraid 
I have too little. 

Let me say this; I have talked to General Hershey and his depart- 
ment and have also talked to the State draft board director in lowa, 
and the answer that I constantly get is that the local board is autono- 
mous, that they have the power to do what they want to do, and they 
will make the decisions. 

Mr. Hiti. Who will make the decisions? 

Mr. Gross. The local draft board. 

Mr. Hit. Of course they will. Those sale bills that you are speak- 
ing about have no bearing on what we are talking about at all. If I 
were a farmer and my boy was called, and even if I had a second cousin 
or some relation who could take hold of the farm and I could use this 
and sell out and really make some money, why, maybe I would. 

The point I am making is that these folks may have felt that now 
was the time to sell out and really get out with some money. In 
other words, you do not know that those farms are going to be 
left idle. You do not know but what those mén will really get a 
better place for this farm machinery and a higher price than they 
could at any other time. I would have to know and so would General 
Hershey that this really worked a hardship. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Hill, both of these owners of livestock and equip- 
ment here say, ‘“‘We are selling out because we have been called into 
military service.” There is no questior about why they are selling out. 

Mr. Hitt. Maybe they were in the Reserve. 
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The CuarrmMan. Even in that we had General Hershey discuss the 
procedure for the Reserves obtaining permits. 

I would just like to point out in view of General Hershey’s testimony 
that if those boys are being drafted or being called back to duty, 
the local board is charged with the responsibility of making all 
necessary determinations. If they have been treated unfairly, they 
have a perfect right to appeal directly to General Hershey. He was 
in this room the other day and told us that if we knew of any such 
case where we had reason to believe that the local boards had not 
given the boys fair consideration, to appeal the case to him. I would 
assume that you will find cases like that throughout the country, 
but we should fix the responsibility, place it where it is really fixed 
by law, and that is on the local draft boards. 

Mr. Hitz. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that the head of the Navy 
and the head of the Army and the head of the Air Corps said that if 
we can show any cases where there had been a real difficulty worked 
on the heads of the families handling these farms, to bring it up to 
them directly and they would see that something was done about it. 

The CuatrMan. This is foreign to the matter which we have before 
us. And that is, we are dealing with foreign labor. 

If that is all, | would like to thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. We will next hear from Congressman Hunter, of 
California, who would like to present a statement at this time. We 
will be very glad to hear you now, Mr. Hunter. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE NINTH DISTRICT OF CALI- 
FORNIA 


Mr. Hunter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Allan Oak- 
ley Hunter. I appear before you as a Member of Congress representing 
the Ninth District of California, which is located in the very heart of 
the great agricultural empire of the San Joaquin Valley. The district 
includes the counties of Fresno, Madera, Merced, and Stanislaus. 

The problem of agricultural workers is one which vitally concerns 
every man, woman, and child in the congressional district which I 
represent. The economy of the district is basically agricultural, and 
when agriculture prospers, the whole district prospers; when agricul- 
ture suffers, so does the district. 

A prosperous agricultural economy in my district depends upon an 
adequate supply of agricultural workers to harvest and handle the 
multitude of crops which are raised. Practically every agricultural 
crop grown in the United States is grown to some extent in my district. 
Just to mention a few of such crops which, if they are to be harvested 
and processed, will require the employment of thousands of agri- 
cultural workers, there are grapes, cotton, tomatoes, and tree fruits 
such as peaches, figs, and apricots. 

With this coming harvest season we are faced with a shortage of 
agricultural workers. There are several reasons for anticipating such 
ashortage. First of all, regular sources of supply are being diminished 
by reason of the induction of a great many men into the armed services 
and the diversion of many others into defense industries. Second, in 
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order to meet our Nation’s increased demands for food and fiber 
during the present emergency, considerable additional acreage is 
being put into agricultural production. That means bigger crops and 
hence the,need for more workers for harvesting and handling. 

No one can determine in advance the exact number of agricultural 
workers we may be short. However, it has been reliably and con- 
servatively estimated that California will be short fifty to seventy-five 
thousand such workers this next harvest season unless new sources of 
supply are utilized. 

Now, it is only using common sense to make provision in advance 
for overcoming this anticipated labor shortage. We cannot afford 
to wait until the grapes are ready to be picked or the peaches are 
waiting to be canned before we start figuring out a way to find enough 
workers to do the job. If no shortage develops, that will be fine 
indeed, but let’s not get caught in a position where our crops will rot 
for lack of personnel to care for them. That happened in many 
instances during World War II. Let’s not let the same situation 
arise again if we can help it. It is already high time that the Con- 
gress, the farmers, the executive branch of the Federal Government, 
the labor organizations, and the agencies of our State and local govern- 
ments, working together in harmony, formulate a plan for the employ- 
ment of foreign agricultural workers in the United States when and 
where they are needed. 

It is my belief, based upon numerous consultations with informed 
persons within my district, that the prevailing opinion in my district 
with respect to Federal legislation concerning the problem here dis- 
cussed is that such legislation should provide the following: 

(1) No foreign agricultural workers shall be brought into the United 
States unless there are not sufficient domestic workers who are able, 
willing, and available to perform the work required. 

(2) The employment of such foreign agricultural workers shall not 
be allowed to adversely affect the wages and working conditions of 
domestic agricultural workers similarly employed. 

(3) The plan for the employment of foreign agricultural workers 
shall: 

(a) Be administered and operated as economically as possible and 
with a minimum of red tape and restrictions. ‘ 

(b) Involve the establishment of no new Federal bureaus or agen- 
cies. 

(ec) Require the hiring of no additional Government personnel, 
except where absolutely necessary. 

(d) Require the employers to bear the expense of recruitment and 
transportation of the workers; such expense, however, not to include 
the expenses and salaries of regular department or agency personnel. 

Applying the afore-mentioned criteria to those bills introduced in 
this Congress for the purpose of supplying foreign agricultural workers, 
I would say that the prevailing opinion in my district favors Mr. 
Poage’s bill, H. R. 3048, over any other. I, therefore, urge its ap- 
proval by this committee in substantially the same form as presented. 

The CuaarrMan. We thank you very much, 

Mr. Hunter. I am very happy to present my statement. 

The CuarrMan. We will be glad to have you sit with us for the 
remainder of the hearing, if you will. 
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Our next witness is Mr. Ivan Umbedacht, from the State of Wash- 
ington. He is here to testify on the seasonal labor problem. 
see that our colleague from the State of Washington, Mr. Holmes, 
is here, and we will be glad to hear from you. 
Mr. Houmes. I take pleasure in presenting Mr. Umbedacht to 
your committee. 


STATEMENT OF IVAN UMBEDACHT, FARMER BOARD MEMBER, 
NORTHWEST AGRICULTURAL LABOR ASSOCIATION, RENTON, 
WASH. 


Mr. Umpepacut. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am a farmer living at Renton, Wash., and among other things, 
grow green peas and beans for processing. Both these crops require 
a large number of agricultural laborers during the growing and har- 
vesting season. I am also authorized to speak for the Northwest 
Agricultural Labor Association. This organization was organized by 
and represents the principal users of seasonal agricultural labor in 
western Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 

The farmers of the Northwest were among the first to feel the 
effects of the labor shortage that resulted from the Korean emergency. 

Beginning in July of last year our domestic farm labor supply 
started dwindling so rapidly that it required drastic action on the 
part of the growers, the Employment Service personnels, and the 
general public to prevent serious crop losses. 

In some cases schools were dismissed so the school children could 
help in the harvest, State prison inmates were used on declaration of 
special emergency by the governor. The Army cooperated in per- 
mitting the use of soldiers, stores and other business firms in local 
communities closed or reduced their personnel so that their employees 
could help in the harvest. And all possible sources of domestic labor 
were used. In spite of all these efforts, the job was a tough one. 

This spring the prospects of a domestic supply of seasonal labor is 
very discouraging. The Government is asking for an increase in 
essential foods and fiber production. The growers of the Northwest 
are very hesitant to plan crop programs requiring large numbers of 
seasonal laborers unless there is an immediate assurance that an 
adequate supply of labor can be made available at a cost to the grower 
that is not prohibitive. Local communities that will need outside 
labor have already organized local farm labor associations, and have 
already provided or are in the process of securing housing needed to 
care for these workers; these associations are also willing to assume 
the obligations incurred in contracting for foreign or offshore workers. 

Our big problem is, Where can we get an assured supply of labor 
at a cost the grower can afford to pay? We believe that some form 
of legislation similar to House bill 3048 is essential so that the farmers 
of this country can get their needed labor. However, we do not feel 
that this bill in its form provides the full answer to our Northwest 
problem. 

We are so far from the Mexican border that the cost involved in 
paying for the workers’ transportation to and from the border is too 
high. When these workers get into our area it will be necessary to 
move them to three or four different localities during the season, these 
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localities may be 200 to 300 miles apart. For example, our first big 
need for this type of labor is in sugar beet thinning in Idaho or western 
Montana in April and May. During June and July many of these 
workers can be moved to the green pea harvest area in eastern Oregon 
and Washington, at least 250 miles from the beet area, then in August 
they would be moved to the Puget Sound area, northwest Washington 
or to the Willamette Valley in Oregon to harvest soft fruits, beans, 
peas, and other vegetables. Then they would be needed in late Sep- 
tember and October in the apple harvest in the Hood River Oreg. area, 
the Yakima Valley and Wenatchee Okanogan area of Washington or 
in the potato harvest of central Oregon. 

If we were required to pick these workers up at reception centers 
at, or near, the Mexican border it would cost us approximately $50 
each way or $100 per man to get them to and from the border, then 
these moves within the area already referred to, will cost at least $30 
per man for transportation and subsistence. Then, your bill provides 
that we reimburse the Government for recruiting expense up to $20 
per man. 

This would mean that under such a program it would cost us a total 
of $150 a man in addition to wages, camp costs, and food and wage 
compliance. Such a cost is prohibitive; therefore, we recommend that 
you consider legislation permitting the establishing of a reception cen- 
ter somewhere in or near the area of employment. 

The farmers then could assume the costs incurred in moving these 
men from such a center to localities where they would be employed 
and back to the center at the close of the season. 

The CHarrmMan. We thank you very much for your statement. Are 
there any questions? 

Mr. Poaae. I should like to ask the witness just how far he would 
go in having the Government pay transportation costs. 

Mr. Umpepacut. To equalize it more throughout the whole United 
States with the exception of just along the border. 

Mr. Poaaer. I live in Texas which is quite some distance from the 
Bahama Islands. Would you have the Federal Government pay the 
transportation costs of Bahamans or Jamaicans to Texas? 

Mr. UmBepacut. Well, speaking in that sense you are stating that 
your foreign help would come from a long distance, but I am speaking 
more of Mexican labor which is just south of our border. 

Mr. Poace. Bahamans are but 60 miles off the Florida coast, 
closer to the United States than most of these Mexicans are to the 
United States. Would you have the United States Government pay 
the cost of transporting those Bahamans to Texas to work? 

Mr. Umsepacut. Well, they are going to pay transportation for 
some foreign help to the borders of the country. 

Mr. Poaaer. Not under this bill, H. R. 3048, the Government is not 
going to pay anybody’s transportation, at least, if it does it will get 
it back from the employer. 1 do not believe in the Federal Govern- 
ment subsidizing agricultural labor. Do you? 

Mr. Umpepacut. No; in one sense of the word, I do not, but if we 
are going to get our labor supply from those countries, and some 
farmers throughout the country can get it at a very nominal cost 
whereas in other parts of the country it will cost quite heavy to get that 
supply of labor, I do not know just the best way to equalize that, but it 
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seems now that some kind of legislation could be set up so that it 
would be equal. However, I am not in a position to say. 

Mr. Poacr. We have to say. That is what we have to write into 
this bill. We would like your suggestions as to just what we should 
write. If we are going to embark upon a system of subsidies in this 
bill, we have to write the bill so it will be plain just who will get the 
subsidy and how much it will be. Would you go along with the 
proposition to have the United States Government pay the transporta- 
tion of the citizen of the Bahama Islands to work in Texas? 

Mr. Umsepacuar. This bill speaks mostly of the Mexicans. 

Mr. Poacg. I am asking you, though, about citizens of the Bahama 
Islands. We cannot have one policy for the Mexicans, and say that 
we will deny them to other people. I am trying to find out if you want 
to apply this principle to your section or apply it over the United 


’ States. 


I come back to the proposition, will you support a proposition to 
charge you as a taxpayer with the transportation of 10,000 Bahamans 
to come to Texas to work in our cotton fields? 

Mr. Umpepacut. No; 1 would say get them from Mexico. Why is 
Texas going clear over there when there are 10,000 in Mexico? 

Mr. Poace. I do not know why they should. Maybe I do not 
know why you should not go to Canada to get your help, because it is 
closer. Mayble the answer is that you cannot get them in Canada. 
Maybe the answer is that we cannot get them in Mexico. You are 
much closer to the Canadian border than you are to the Mexican 
border, but you want us to pay the transportation of Mexicans clear 
across the United States. 

Mr. Umsepacur. No; not if we could get the Canadians or people 
from Canada. 

Mr. Poacr. Maybe we cannot get the Mexicans, either. There 
have been many times that we could not get them. So I come back 
to the proposition, you are not advocating that you as the taxpayer 
pay part of the bill of bringing in 10,000 Bahamas to work in our 
section? 

Mr. Umpepacut. Yes; to pay part of the bill. 

Mr. PoaGe. You are in favor of paying part of it? 

Mr. Umpepacnat. Yes. 

Mr. Poagr. How much do you want to pay? 

Mr. Umpepacat. That depends on the cost. 

Mr. Poags. The cost is pretty heavy. It costs more to bring 
Bahamans to Texas than to bring Mexicans to Washington State, but 
how much of it do you want to pay? 

Mr. Umpepacut. Well, that is a little difficult to answer until we 
know what the cost will be, except on this Mexican deal it is a cost 
of $20. 

Mr. Poage. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Umspepacnt. I mean just to the Mexican border. 

Mr. Poace. That is to’the Mexican border, and that proviso is in 
there, as you recognize, so that if we do not go on down in the south of 
Mexico, as some are suggesting, the Government will never spend as 
much as $20 on the deal. The provision in this bill is for the Govern- 
ment to get its money back from the farmer and not to charge more 
than $20. And if it gets its money back from the farmer and does not 
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charge more than $20 the Government cannot go too far down into 
Mexico. We are trying to save the Government some money on 
this thing. 

Do you want the Government to go down into the south of Mexico 
and pay the transportation costs of some Mexicans from Tehuantepec, 
go down as far as the Guatemalan border—do you want the Govern- 
ment to pay that transportation to the border, that is, all except $20? 
Let us see how far you will go on this subsidy. Are you willing for the 
United States Government to pay the transportation of these Mexican 
workers clear across the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Umsepacut. That will depend upon the need, too. Maybe 
we will not even need the Mexicans from that far away. 

Mr. Poaace. We are passing legislation in view of the need as we 
see it now. Of course, the need changes and if it does, we will come 
back here and change it some more. 

Mr. Umpepacurt. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. We are judging things as of right now, and as of right 
now, are you willing, will you support, this committee if we bring in a 
bill here that provides for the Government paying the transportation 
costs of Mexicans from the Guatemalan border? 

Mr. Umpepacut. To our border or what? 

Mr. Poage. Yes; to our border or anywhere else, for that matter. 

Mr. UmsBepacart. Or to a reception center. There is a big differ- 
ence there between our border and that. 

Mr. Poags. I will ask you both, are you willing for either one? 

Mr. Umsepacurt. I am willing for them to bring them into our 
border. 

Mr. Poage. You are willing that our Government shall go down 
to the south of Mexico, instead of recruiting them at Monterrey and 
Hermosillo, and Chihuahua City—you are willing that our Govern- 
ment shall go south another one thousand or twelve hundred miles? 

Mr. Umpepacut. You are speaking of such far distances again. 

Mr. Poage. That is what I am speaking of. I am asking if you 
want our Government to go down there on the southern border of 
Mexico and transport Mexicans from the southern border of Mexico 
clear across the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Umsepacur. I do not want our Government to spend any 
more money than is necessary, not if we can get by without it. 

Mr. Poace. Neither do I. I am asking whether you think it is 
necessary. 

Mr. Umpepacut. That no one can tell whether it is necessary or 
not. 

Mr. Poace. We have to pass this bill now. If you were sitting on 
this side of the table, which way would you vote? Would you vote to 
go down to Chihuahua and Hermosillo and Monterrey, or would you 
vote to have the United States pay the way of the Mexicans clear from 
southern Mexico? 

Mr. Umpepacurt. I think I would vote for them to share a part of 
that expense. 

Mr. Poace. What part of it would you suggest? 

Mr. Umspepacur. Well, that is something for maybe the legislation 
to figure out. 

Mr. Poaace. That is right. I am asking you how you would write 
the legislation. 
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The CuarrMan. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Poaace. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You heard the testimony of Mr. Horan the other 
day to the effect that the people out in his district were willirg to pay 
traveling expenses for a distance of not to exceed 500 miles. 

Mr. Umpepacat. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. You have in mind something like that, do you? 

Mr. Umpepacnr. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, where the distance is so great that 
the Government share a part of the expense and that the employer 
share the other part? 

Mr. Umpepacar. That is right; yes. I would be in favor of a 
program in that respect of some nominal figure of, say, 500 miles. It 
might vary one way or another. And that the Government take care 
of the expense up to that distance. 

Mr. Poage. That is within the United States is what you are talking 
about there? 

Mr. UmsBepacnr. Yes. 

Mr. Poager. Then are you willing, also, that the United States 
Government shall go to southern Mexico and pay for a thousand miles 
of transportation in the Republic of Mexico? You have not answered 
my question yet clear enough so that I understand you. 

Mr. Umpepacnar, If it was necessary to produce our crops, yes, sir. 

Mr. Poager. You have to make that decision as to whether it is 
necessary now. ‘This committee has to make the decision right now. 
I am asking you if you were on this side of the table doing the voting 
on the bill, would you favor such legislation right now? 

Mr. Umpepacur. I think so. 

Mr. Poagr. You would? 

Mr. UmsBepacur. Yes. 

Mr. Poagce. Then you would have the United States Government 
pay for 1,000 miles of transportation in Mexico. You would get the 
workers to the border, and you would have the farmer pay for the 
transportation for 500 miles in the United States which would take 
them where, up somewhere in the’ neighborhood of Salinas—you 
would pay the transportation from the border up to about Salinas, 
and then you would expect the United States Government to again 
assume the burden and transport the same Mexicans approximately 
another eight or nine hundred miles up into the State of Washington? 

Mr. Umsepacut. Why not look at it this way? 

Mr. Poacr. Wait just a second. I will be glad to answer the 
question, but answer that one, will you? Is that what you want? 

Mr. Umpepacar. Not that way, not the way you put it. 

The CuarrMan. He is too far south, is he not? 

Mr. Umpepacut. Yes. If we went to the Hawaiian Islands and 
the Government transported help from there—— 

Mr. Poagr. Went where? 

Mr. Umpepacut. To the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. Poages. I will be glad to discuss Hawaii in a minute. Let us 
stay on the Mexican thing until we get an answer. We have not gotten 
one yet. Let us stay on the Mexican deal. I want to know what you 
want todo. You did say that you wanted us to go south, The chair- 
man said that I went too far south. 
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Mr. Umpepacut. That is the reason I went to Hawaii, because you 
went clear on south. 

Mr. Poage. I went to the southern border of Mexico. 

Mr. Umsepacat. Yes. 

Mr. Poagee. It is something like 1,500 miles across the Republic 
of Mexico. We are assuming that the Government is going to pay 
the way for about 150 miles from Monterrey or Chihuahua or Her- 
mosillo. It is 150 miles down there. You will have the Government 
actually paying 1,350 miles of transportation in Mexico and then you 
are going to pay 150 miles in Mexico and then you are going to pay 500 
miles in the United States, and then you are going to have something 
like 800 miles additional, are you not, in the United States that the 
Government will have to pay? 

Mr. Umpepacut. When you take it from that particular territory, 
yes. 

Mr. Poage. You said that you would favor going there, did you not? 

Mr. UmsBepacurt. Well, not necessarily that far south, no. 

Mr. Poace. Then where would you go? Just a minute ago | asked 
you and you said that you would go to southern Mexico. Have you 
now changed your mind? 

Mr. Umsepacur. To bring it to that large expense, yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Where would you go then? Let us see where you would 

0. 
: Mr. Umprpacut. Say, a couple of hundred miles south in Mexico, 
200 miles. 

Mr. Poace. Let us not quibble about a few miles. The bill pro- 
vides for going to three cities which are each approximately 150 to 180 
miles south of the border. 

The CuarrMan. Would you not agree to that provision in the bill, 
in other words, it provides for three reception centers about 200 miles 
from the border? 

Mr. Umpepacnt. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. You think that is a reasonable provision, do you 
not? 

Mr. Umpepacnt. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Poacr. Do we now understand that you would not go below 
those points then? 

Mr. UmsBepacut. No; we would not. Not to pay it from below 
there. 

The CuarrMaNn. You are in favor of Mr. Poage’s bill? 

Mr. Umpepacnt. Yes. 

Mr. PoaGce. He suggested a while ago that he would have the Gov- 
ernment pay their expenses from the southern border. I cannot get 
the witness to tell me what he does believe in. 

Mr. Hope. I think he made a pretty clear statement in his original 
testimony. 

The CuarrMan. As I understand you now to say, you have no ob- 
jection to the provisions of Mr. Poage’s bill which provides for the 
recruiting station 200 miles south of the border, and when they get 
into the United States you are willing for the farmers to pay a fair 
share of the transportation costs? 

Mr. Umpepacnt. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. And let that detail be worked out by the commit- 
tee? 
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Mr. UmsBepacar. That is right. 

Mr. Poaae. I would like his help in working out that detail, because 
it is a very difficult detail. 

The Cuarrman. He is trying to agree with you, it seems to me. 

Mr. Poaas. Let us see if he does agree with me. Do you now say 
that the United States Government should pay the transportation 
costs of the Bahamans? 

Mr. UmsBepacut. Well now, let us not get back on that again. 

Mr. Poacr. We have to get back on it. 

Mr. UmsBepacut. We were talking about this bill here, see? 

Mr. Poacs. Mr. Chairman, the man may be trying to agree with 
me, but the man is not agreeing with the principle that I think is a 
sound principle. The man is trying to say that he supports a prin- 
ciple of no Government subsidy and at the same time he is trying to 
say that when it comes to my area, “I want a subsidy.”” That is the 
thing that so many people come here and ask for. Most everybody 
tells you that he does not believe in subsidy, but if it affects him he 
wants It. 

Is that not the substance of your testimony, that you do not believe 
in subsidy anywhere else but as it affects the Northwest and you want 
it? 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Will you yield? 

on Poage. I would like for the gentleman to answer, but I will 
yield. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. You mean this, that after these Mexicans are 
brought into the United States, as I understand it, if the Government 
is to pay any transportation you want it equalized, so that you will 
get a fair share up in the Northwest? 

Mr. Umpepacnat. That is right. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. And whatever the committee fixes it at you will be 
satisfied? 

Mr. Umpepacut. That is my intention. That is what I have in 
mind. 

Mr. AnpresENn. That is the way I understood you. 

Mr. Harvey. I think according to your testimony you have signi- 
fied, as I understand it, that these men would be up here for, we will 
say, approximately, 150 days of productive work. That is a rough 
estimate. And the approximate cost to the consumers of this labor 
would be about $150 per man which, roughly, would mean that your 
cost per man would be about one dollar a day. That is the premium 
that you would be asked to pay or would have to come out of the 
production costs. 

Is most of this work that they would be called upon to do hourly 
or piece work? 

Mr. Umpepacnr. Hourly. 

Mr. Harvey. Hourly work? 

Mr. Umpepacnar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. Is it your contention that this $1 a day that you 
would be required to pay in addition would have to come over and 
above the cost of domestic help if it were available? 

Mr. Umpepacurt. Yes. 

It would be more than a dollar a day. 

Mr. Harvey. We are just talking about the transportation now. 
That is the factor that we are discussing. 
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Mr. Umpepacat. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. And we will say that it would run, approximately, 
$l aday. In that area what is the approximate going wage? You say 
it is on an hourly basis. What is it? 

Mr. Umpepacnr, It varies at different times at different districts. 
from, | would say 85 cents to $1.25. 

Mr. Harvey. From 85 cents to $1.25? 

Mr. Umpepacnur. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. What would the average worker out of there work 
in the harvest season, what is it, 10 hours on the average? 

Mr. Umpepacut. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. Which would mean, we will say, roughly, that you 
would have added on about 10 cents an hour for this help, based upon 
your transportation costs? 

Mr. UmBepacut. We have our figure of $1 a day a little too low. 

Mr. Harvey. We are just using round numbers here. I am trying 
to get at some facts, to break it down into a factual analysis of what 
it will cost you and that is 10 cents an hour. 

I have a question that I want to ask you, and I do not think it is 
unfair. It falls somewhat in the same analogy that Mr. Poage has 
presented. Is not that 10 cents an hour that you are going to be 
required to pay, knowing that you are carrying this thing on a free 
enterprise basis, a far safer and sounder basis for the people of your 
district, even though we will agree that you may be penalized a little 
due to the fact that you do not live close to the supply of labor—is 
that not a far sounder basis for the Committee of Agriculture to 
approach this from than to try to. work out some multiple subsidy 
deal for the benefit of a particular area, bearing in mind that there 
are many other areas in the United States that would likewise be 
affected as well as your own, including my area in Indiana? That is 
the question I am asking you. I want a fair answer. 

Mr. Umpepacnrt. If we could get by for 10 cents an hour additional 
we would not feel too badly about it. 

Mr. Harvey. According to your own figures here, I do not think 
that that figure can be too far off. It might be a little low, but it can- 
not be on the basis of the season’s work. It cannot be too far off. 

Mr. Umpepacut. We have transported foreign labor in there by 
private industry in past years, but it has been too expensive to 
continue. We had to cut down our acreage in order to see that we 
did not need so much help on account of the cost being too great. 

Mr. Harvey. You are going to be confronted with this and you 
will have to make that decision yourself as a farmer or as a group, 
as an organization, as to whether you should increase your acreage, 
dependent upon the supply of labor. You will go back and report to 
the organization that vou represent here. I would be interested in 
knowing when you go back what your report will be as to whether 
we think that we should better handle this ourselves and go just as far 
as we think we should conscientiously and profitwise in arranging this 
or whether we should continue to demand some sort of a complicated 
subsidy arrangement. That is the question I am going to pose to 
you. I think if you are the kind of farmer I believe that you have 
indicated from your testimony that you are not going to actually 
think that this committee should go on record as trying to work out. 
some complicated subsidy deal. 
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Mr. Umspepacat. No; because I am not a believer in full subsidy 
by no means. 

Mr. Harvey. I did not think you were. 

Mr. Umpepacut. But we are in a position up there which presents 
the difficulty. Maybe we should not live in that country. Then 
we would not be in that position. 

Mr. Harvey. I do not think you are going to move to Texas on the 
basis of this assumption. Maybe I should not live in Indiana, either, 
but you will have to agree that this is probably a temporary problem 
and one that has to be met on that basis. 

Mr. UmsBepacur. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Harvey. The point I am trying to bring to your attention is 
the fact that I think the farmers as a group and organizationwise 
could do well to give very careful scrutiny to a program of further 
subsidy outright. Iam a farmer, too, and I want to emphasize that. 
That is all. 

Mr. Bramsuerrt. It has been suggested to me that you may be 
looking forward to getting the most of your agricultural labor from 
the Hawaiian Islands. Would you comment on that or are you in a 
position to do so? 

Mr. Umsepacut. Not to a great extent, other than if they were 
to come from the Hawaiian Islands they could be brought into a 
port of entry in our section of the country just as easily as they could 
be brought into a port of entry in the southern section of the country. 

Mr. Bramsuerr. That is not covered under this bill. 

Mr. UmsBepacur. No. 

Mr. Bramsuert. That is a different situation completely. Per- 
haps, it does not even need any legislation at all. There is a good 
possibility that a lot of your labor can be obtained from that source. 

Mr. Umsepacut. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. | did not hear all of your testimony but I want 
to see if I understand it. You are proposing that the farmers in 
your area pay up to 500 miles of the transportation and the remainder 
be paid by the Federal Government. 

Do you propose that that be made applicable to all farmers residing 
at similar distances from the port of entry or just for those in your 
section of the Pacific Northwest? 

Mr. Umsepacuar. No, to other sections if necessary. 

Mr. AperNetuy. You are from Washington? 

Mr. Umpepacnrt. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Your Mexican labor would come throughout Cen- 
tralia or Mexicali, would it not? 

Mr. Umpepacnr. I believe so. 

Mr. AnerNnetuy. How far are you from that point? 

Mr. Umpepacuart. Say, roughly, 1,400 miles. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Fourteen hundred miles? 

Mr. Umpepacut. From Mexico. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Then your farmers would pay for 500 miles of 
transportation and the Government would pay for 900 1iles? 

Mr. Umpepacnrt. Yes. 

Mr. AperNnetuy. Some of the farmers in my State are about a 
thousand miles from the border. They, under your proposal, would 
pay 500 miles of transportation and the Government would pay 500 
miles. There are some farmers who are closer by, less than 500 miles. 
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They would have to pay all of the transportation costs. Let us say 
they were exactly 500 miles away. They would have to pay it all. 

Just as soon as that got under way Farmer Doe would be right 
here in this room saying, ‘“‘Why is it that you make me pay all of the 
transportation cost of my labor and you do not make those in the 
State of Washington or in the Mississippi Delta pay but a portion?’ 
What am I going to tell him? 

Mr. Umpepacuy. Of course, in that particular illustration that 
you made there— — 

Mr. Aserneruy. There will be plenty of them. You know that, 
do you not? 

Mr. Umpepacar. Yes; I know that. 

_Mr. Apernetuy. There will be plenty of them. Every man in the 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana Delta will be knocking on my 
door. 

Mr. Umsepacut. There will be plenty of them. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. What am I going to tell him? I 
want you to help me frame my answer. : 

Mr. UmpBepacur. His cost would not be any greater than ours. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I know it would not, but he would say, ‘‘I did not 
have to go as far to get mine.’”’ He would say, “Because I am located 
nearer the point of entry, why should I be made to pay the same 
amount?”’ 

Mr. Umpepacut. Maybe he should, if he takes that attitude, move 
up to Washington where he could get some of his transportation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. He is satisfied to live where he is, though. 

Mr. UmpBepacurt. Then we will have to compromise. We will just 
have to compromise. 

Mr. ABerNetHY. What kind of compromise would you make? 

Mr. Umpepacut. That would be between those two particular 
parties or group of parties. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If your proposal is incorporated in this bill and 
it is carried on the floor I do not think it would fare very well. You 
have been reading the stories about all of the money that the farmers 
are making, getting richer and all of that, through all of the subsidies 
they are allegedly receiving. 

Mr. Umpepacnart. Are you getting rich? 

Mr. Asernetuy. I asked if you have been reading about it. 

Mr. Umpepacunr. I see. 

Mr. Apernetay. You read those stories? 

Mr. UmsBepacurt. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. About all of these subsidies. Who is going to be 
on the floor to combat the opposition when all of the quarrel starts— 
and it certainly will start—about transporting farm labor around the 
country at the expense of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Umpepacut. We are just here to see if there is a possible way. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am not being critical. I am just pointing out 
some things that we are going to be confronted with. And as I stated 
last week, I do not think there is a chance in the world to get such a 
bill through the House of Representatives. When you do, every other 
type of movable labor in this country is going to be here asking for 
the same thing. Industry will be asking for the same thing. Industry 
will come in and say, “I need some labor. There is some down in 
Mississippi, and we need it up in Minnesota. We are running a 
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defense plant up in Minnesota. We want the Government to pay 
for the transportation of that labor.” That is what will happen. 


ae will say, ““You are doing it for the farmers. We want you to do 
it for us.” 


What will we then say? 

Mr. Umsepacut. Well, maybe we do not need our foodstuff as much 
as we think we do. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We need it. There is no doubt about that. 
I am on your side so far as the need for food is concerned. Do not 
misunderstand me. I just want to point out the troubles we are 
getting into. 

Mr. Umpepacut. As Congressman Poage said the other day, they 
make it easier or more acceptable for industry to provide ways and 
means of getting their transportation, that is, paying for it, than they 
do for the farmer. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is difficult to convince many people of that. 

Mr. UmsBepacnut. It might be, but that is the way I look at it. 
The farmer is not in a position to pay the wages, in the first place, and 
he does not have the money in the second place to pay all of the 
transportation that industry has been paying in the past years or at 
the present time. 

Mr. Hope. Is there not another point, which is, that the farmer 
cannot pass on his costs, whereas industry can? 

Mr. UmsBepacurt. That is right. 

Those are some of the things that we have to find some solution to. 
Just what that solution will be I am not qualified to say, because there 
are so many complicated things that enter into it. There are so many 
questions and answers and discussions that it is really a rough one. 

Mr. Poager. I live a good way from Chicago and Racine and the 
centers of the manufacturers of farm machinery. Would you suggest 
that. we should seek legislation that would provide for the Government 
subsidizing the cost of transportation of all but 500 miles on all farm 
machinery? We use it to take the place of farm labor, of course. 

Mr. Umpepacur. No. 

Mr. Poace. Why would you have the Government pay the trans- 
portation in the case of labor, but not in the case of the labor-saving 
machine? 

Mr. Umpepacur. There we are getting into another quite com- 
plicated question. 

Mr. Garuines. Here is a man in Florida who has a truck on his 
farm. That is quite a distance from Detroit to Florida. 

Mr. Umpepacut. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. Would you want the Government to subsidize this 
transportation? 

Mr. Hii. Will you yield? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Hitz. That is hardly comparable. Here is a farmer who brings 
his crop all the way up to the point of harvesting. He has had the 
expense of the production of that crop with the exception of harvesting 
it, all expended by the farmer. We can just use that as an illustration 
throughout the United States on all crops. And then when he gets 
ready to harvest that crop he cannot get the help. Is he the only 
fellow that suffers? He suffers the least of anyone, because if crops 
cannot be harvested famine faces this country. 
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We are not talking about adjusting freight rates. When you once 
buy a tractor and if you are a good hand with it it lasts for 15 to 20 
years. This man is talking about a crop that must be harvested 
within 10 days. If the help does not come the crop spoils. If the 
help is not there the crop is lost. 

Let us not get too far afield on this thing, because I live a long 
way from the Mexican border, too. We have been paying to bring 
those folks in. We pay a penalty because we live in Colorado. 

My good friend, Mr. Poage, is right close where he can hand-pick 
them. That is what he cannot do. He can go there with a truck 
and haul them to wherever he needs them, maybe in a day’s time. 
We cannot do that. We bring them a long way into Colorado. 
What will we do about that? 

I do not know that we can do anything. 

I am against this whole system of planned subsidies, but let us be 
reasonable about it. 

I am frank to confess to you that we are in a bad way in our terri- 
tory. We will not have the help, either. So we must think about 
this. Maybe we will have to bring these folks in. 

Mr. Garurines. I realize the bardship that might exist in your 
State. 

Mr. Hitt. Mr. Hope, from Kansas, knows of hundreds of people 
out there with combines and tractors who drive from one territory 
to another, but we do not find any fault with that, because we have 
to save the wheat crop. And it is not for Colorado and it is not for 
Kansas. Let us not forget that. It’s for all of us. 

Mr. PoaaGe (presiding). Are there any further questions? 

Mr. McCarrny. It seems to me that we have somewhat the same 
problem as you have in the basing-point system, do we not? Is not 
what the gentleman is proposing something which approaches the 
basing-point proposition where we bring these men into this particular 
point, and then whether you are 500 miles this way or 500 miles 
beyond you are still expected to pay the same amount in the way of 
transportation costs? Maybe we could work this out so that all of 
the people who secure labor from Mexico shall pay a pro rata share 
of the transportation costs of all of the men who are brought in to 
produce the cotton, for example. 

Mr. Hit. I think you are on the right track, but whether we 
can do it or not, I do not know. 

Let me call your attention to another idea. These farmers may 
be in so much need in a territory that they are willing to expend 
quite a little extra to get this help. 

For example, as this gentleman from Washington has already testi- 
fied, they take these men into Idaho. 

Mr. McCarruy. The point I wanted to make is that it is not abso- 
lutely necessary that this transportation be subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. It might be possible to have all of the people who benefit from 
the use of this labor to make their contribution to the cost of trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Hixu. Exactly. I did not make myself plain. We go down 
and bring them up from Mexico to my territory. Who goes down 
after them? I will tell you, the beet growers. Well, they come up 
into our valley, and what happens? The bean growers use them. 
Are they paying anything? Very little. How about the fruit grower? 
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He gets the use of them. That is not all. Here are a couple of 
farmers who use them out on the farm for 10 days doing the usual 
farm work. 

You see you are getting into a difficult problem. Let us not put 
the witness on the block and say because there are three or four little 
things that he cannot solve that there is not any problem here. He 
mentions a real problem. 

This committee, I believe, has the brain power and the ability to 
give you some relief somehow or in some way, at least, and I know 
that this committee will do its best. 

The CuarrMaNn. Thank you very much. We are glad to have had 
your statement. 

Mr. UmsBepacut. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Crawford, we are delighted to hear you now. 
Mr. Crawford, of Michigan. But before Mr. Crawford testifies I 
would like to recognize the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, we have with us today a most dis- 
tinguished gentleman from the great State of Arkansas. He is the 
State director of the employment security division. He was Governor 
of Arkansas and did a magnificent job serving in that capacity. I 
know of no man who is held in higher esteem by the people of 
Arkansas. 

I would like to introduce the Honorable Homer M. Adkins, of 
Little Rock, Ark. 

The CyarrMAN. We are very glad to have you here. 

Now, Mr. Crawford, we will be very glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as I view this gen- 
eral situation, I think we face the greatest shortage of agricultural 
workers that we have ever faced in the history of the United States 
during the 165 years we have been trying to do business around here. 
That is No. 1. 

No. 2, the only adequate source of supply of what I would call raw 
farm labor that I know of which is at all eligible for the agricultural 
operations of the United States consists of Old Mexico, Puerto Rico, 
and the British West Indies. 

It was my privilege just a few days ago to spend 10 days in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands checking into this situation rather care- 
fully, so far as those areas are concerned. By that I mean to say I 
had two long conferences with the Governor of Puerto Rico and his 
officials and, also, the Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico, with 
some of his men, and I spent 2% hours with the chancellor of the 
University of Puerto Rico and four members of his faculty who are 
spending a great deal of time on this question of preparing Puerto 
Ricans for service in the continental United States as temporary and 
permanent citizens. 

This is a program on which we have been working for some 10 years 
or more. 

Then over in the Virgin Islands I went into the situation over there 
and I find that the Virgin Islands Corporation, a strictly Federal 
Government-owned corporation, has moved its agricultural develon- 
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ments up to a point where there is a shortage of labor in St. Croix 
That is the main island of the Virgin Islands. 

In discussing this matter with the Governor of the Virgin Islands 
and the two municipal councils of St. Thomas and St. Croix I find 
that there is a tremendous effort on the part of the president of the 
council and some of the other local officials to bring British subjects 
into the Virgin Islands to help meet the labor shortage there. 

Then in addition there are a great many Puerto Ricans going to 
the Virgin Islands and settling there and, also, doing temporary work. 

The CuairmMan. Would you permit an interruption there? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Did I understand you to say there was a shortage 
of labor in the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. Crawrorp. In St. Croix. That is the big agricultural area 
of the Virgin Islands. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is due to the great expansion of the sugarcane 
acreage by the Virgin Islands Corporation, which is Government- 
owned, plus the cattle business, plus the tourist business that is 
developing. 

The Cuarrman. Why would they not get their labor from Puerto 
Rico? 

Mr. Crawrorp. A great many Puerto Ricans are going into the 
Virgin Islands now as temporary workers and as permanent citizens 
there, even buying land. But there is, also, an effort on the part 
of the Virgin Islanders to bring these British people in because they 
feel that, perhaps, the British fellows who have not had as good an 
opportunity as the Puerto Ricans will maybe perform better agri- 
cultural services in the Virgin Islands, St. Croix in particular, than 
will the Puerto Ricans. That is a debatable question, of course. 

One morning while in St. Thomas I asked the Governor—this was a 
holiday down there, the 22d of February—if he thought there would 
be any activity down around the docks early that morning. He said, 
‘Well let us go and see.”’ I said that I would like to go down early 
and he said, “‘All right, let us have breakfast at 6 o’clock and we will 

o down.” So we had breakfast. At 6:30 we were down there. And 
1ere were 16 cattle boats unloading cattle from the British Islands 
for the people of the Virgin Islands to consume, 238 head of livestock 
came off of those little 16 sailing ships and moved from the docks 
over to the abattoir about 2 or 3 miles outside of the city to be slaugh- 
tered. I followed them on through to the slaughtering pens, to see 
how they handled the whole operation. 

What does this billdo? It has to do with one of our most important 
sources of raw labor supply, that is, Puerto Rico, because there is a lot 
of development down in that part of the country at the present time. 

I have seen figures here from this farm group which indicates that 
we need somewhere between 300,000 and 400,000 of these farm workers 
per annum. Your mail shows that the farms are closing in your dis- 
trict, as they are closing in mine. I have five letters in the morning 
mail. They tell why the farmer has to shut down his place. He 
cannot operate it, because I know these farmers, I know the situation 
strictly in those farm families, I know the young men are going into the 
military service and into the factories. 
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If you will give the American farmer collective-bargaining agree- 
ments and methods of selling in accordance with those agreements, 
as we have given to industry, you will not have to have a bill like this. 
The farmer can pay his own fare, even if it is a thousand dollars. 
Why? Because he simply adds it to the price of the stuff, just as 
industry does. 

It is worked out in collective-bargaining agreements in the marketing 
price, but we have not given that to the farmers yet. Industry does 
have it. Many of the workers who come in to my area as temporary 
agricultural workers fit themselves into the payrolls of organized 
industry, which is fully operative under collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. A manufacturer pays not one dime of the transportation cost. 

These sources of labor supply are so far away from the cotton fields, 
the rice fields, the vegetable fields, the orchards, the sugar-beet fields, 
and all of the rest of the fields where they have to be used, that if the 
individual worker must pay that transportation cost he cannot move. 
It is not in the cards. Somebody else will have to pay it. 

If the individual farmer must pay it from San Juan, P. R., to the 
reception center here, or from Old Mexico to the reception center 
here, you will have to fix it so that he gets a higher price for the prod- 
uct, because that is a transportation cost that he has never yet had 
to pay, I mean as a whole, because we have always had a raw supply 
of labor, roughly speaking and generally speaking, since the inception 
of the country, but you do not have it today. 

I received a copy of this bill last week and read it pretty carefully. 
1 do not know who drew the bill, but whoever did put some intelligence 
into it, because this phase of the bill, which goes to the squrce of supply 
and brings those workers to a reception center where the representative 
of the farmer or the farmer himself can go here on the mainland and 
negotiate, is a good thing. You really did something there, because 
the farmer cannot go to the source of supply. If the representatives 
of the farmers must go down to the source of supply, they could get 
into all kinds of difficulties. I can imagine a situation where one or 
two or three or four spokesmen for the farm group as a whole would 
get to a point where they could not safely stop for a week or 10 days 
in that area, because some of this Latin blood runs pretty hot some- 
times. 

When the USES brings them to the reception center, the USES can 
work with the Governor of Puerto Rico, for instance, or the Govern- 
ment of Mexico; they can work with the labor departments of those 
areas; they can work with the universities and the people who are 
trying to give these folks who want to come up here rough training, 
practical training in English, practical vocational training. 

The screening is done down at the source. The individual farm 
group can do its screening at the reception center. It gets the labor 
up here on the continent of the United States. I hope that no farm 
group will ever ask any more than that from the Federal Government, 
in terms of defense or otherwise, because that puts the worker in the 
continental United States. I would personally oppose going any 
further than that; I do not care who the group is. And I am saying 
that with the people of my district sitting here in the audience. That 
is enough. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Would you suggest to equalize it, then, that we 
have several different reception centers? 
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Mr. Crawrorp. I think for Puerto Rico and that.area you should 
have the reception center on the Atlantic seaboard or the Gulf coast. 
For Old Mexico as the source of supply, put your reception center in 
the proper place. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. How about having reception centers throughout 
the entire area? 

Mr. Crawrorp. You mean out in the interior? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I think that is pushing the Federal cost too far. 

: Mr. AnpreEsEN. Take California, they Fe an advantage by being 
close. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Sure, they have. ‘Texas would have an advantage. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. As the gentleman from Washington said, they live 
1,400 miles from the reception center. 

— Crawrorpb. That is right. You would have a disadvantage 
there. 

Mr. Bramsuietr. Many parts of the State of California are located 
at great distances from reception centers. 

Mr. ANnpDRESEN. I do not doubt that. : 

Mr. Crawrorp. Here is the Federal Government, for instance, 
moving Puerto Rican workers to Alaska for use on the Alaska Rail- 
road. That sounds fantastic, but it is not fantastic. Where are'you 
going to get the workers for the Alaska Railroad? You have a $75 
million to $150 million job up there that has to be done. So, you 
have to go to where you have the workers. Whereare they? Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, British West Indies. Where else can you get them? 
Somebody tell me where else you can get them. You cannot get 
them from Europe. You cannot get them from Latin America. You 
cannot get them from the Far East. You have to get them where 
the supply is. We should not lose too much time getting them if we 
want to do this work we have to do. 

There is another point which appeals to me very much in this. 
That is where a pool of expense is incurred and the farmer comes 
along here under section 502, I believe it is, and he indemnifies the 
United States. In other words, the farmer goes along and tries to 
do his share to reimburse the United States for expenses incurred not 
to exceed $20 per worker. If he can get all of this preliminary work 
done on a $20 per capita basis, I would say the farmer is pretty lucky. 
He might not have to pay $20. He probably will have to pay $20 
the first year, but this thing should be worked down and finally 
smoothed off down into its running channel to where this means 
something. 

Here is another phase of this thing that I want to use a minute on. 

We have 2,300,000 people in Puerto Rico. They are citizens of 
the United States. We should move into the continental United 
States and settle as permanent citizens a minimum of 50,000 Puerto 
Ricans per year. 

The Cuarrman. If you settle them on the farms and in the agri- 
cultural areas. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Anywhere outside of the city of New York. Do 
not put any more in there under any conditions, because it is unfair 
to the Puerto Ricans. And they do not know any better. 

Mr. AnpDRESEN. You cannot do that. They are American citizens. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. I know, but do not encourage them, and feather- 
bed them, and encourage them to go in there. 

We have a program that we have tried to work down there. It is 
going pretty good. We have settled 100 new industries there. We 
dedicated the one hundredth one the other day. It is a blanket fac- 
tory. However, that does not even scratch the surface. 

If you could put 50,000 in the United States annually as permanent 
citizens, you would do more than all of the efforts that have been 
done in he last 50 years for Puerto Rico or that you can do in the next 
50. 

Mr. AperNetuy. Would you express an opinion as to whether or 
not these people who come in would long remain as agricultural 
workers? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No; they would not remain as agricultural workers, 
any more than the fellows who came in from Western Europe remained 
as such. ‘They came up in my State as workers from the beet fields 
of Europe, went into our fields, and today they run the State up there. 
I mean, they are friends of mine. They are the bankers, the manu- 
A aig and the school teachers and the cashiers, and so on down 
the line. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Then, I do not understand just exactly how 
resettling 50,000 of them a year would contribute to an alleviation of 
the agricultural labor shortage. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It helps to that extent. You have a propagating 
machine down there. I say that with all due respect. There are no 
natural resources down there. This thing will probably go on forever. 
50,000 will not accommodate this country if we continue to expand. 
You will need maybe two or three hundred thousand a year from 
somewhere, but 50,000 is better than none at all. You need them in 
agriculture and many of them will move into industry. 

Who runs the industries of this country today? Around 75 percent 
of business management are the boys who came from the farms. 
That is where you go to get your good blood. I say that with respect 
to the city man, too, because you teach those farm boys to assume 
responsibility, to get up and hit the ball. That is what you have got 
to have in industry today. You pick your good business executive 
from among the men who have lived on the farm and have been 
taught to love the soil. That man has enthusiasm enough in him, 
if you want to use that term, to do this job. 

You cannot hold these people on the farm by force, but when you 
have an agricultural economy where you have no more labor to come 
in on the farm, your expansion will stop. That is something for us 
to think about in this country. 

Where will you get the farm labor 50 years from now? 25 years 
from now? 15 years from now? 

Look at the average age of the farmer today. It is not 32. What 
is it in your state? 

Mr. Anpresen. If you keep on taking all of the sons away from the 
farms, it will be about 55 or 60. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I think it is close to 52, 55, in my State right today. 
That is getting up pretty high. 

Getting back to this bill, I am for it. I think you have done an 
excellent job on it. I do not have any objections to make in the form 
of amendments. 
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The CuHarrman. Thank you very much. 

The next witnesses will be Mr. Victor Morgan, Mr. Mageleby, and 
Mr. Beard. 

Mr. Hotmes. I think that these gentlemen are willing that we just 
hear from Mr. Beard. They will give up their time. 

The CHarrMAN. We are very glad to hear Mr. Beard. 


STATEMENT OF W. G. BEARD, CHAIRMAN, LABOR COMMITTEE, 
FRUIT GROWERS LEAGUE, MEDFORD, OREG. 


Mr. Bearv. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I 
should like to preface my remarks by stating that I have tried to tie 
this down to a local problem. Actually, it is not a local problem. 
Actually, it is a national problem. This is on the local level. 

My name is W. G. Beard, of Medford, Oreg. I am a small pear 
grower and general farmer in the Rogue River Valley of southern 
Oregon. 

I represent the Fruit Growers League of Medford, which is made 
up of the commercial fruit growers of southern Oregon. I am vice 
president of the league and chairman of the labor committee. Seventy- 
five percent of all of the growers in the league are small farmers like 
myself. Fifty percent of the total acreage in fruit is in parcels of 
10 acres or less. As an operator of one of these small fruit farms and 
as a representative of the other small fruit farmers, it is my desire 
to present to the committee the problem from the “grass roots’ as 
we experience it from year to year. 

The experience of the small fruit growers in the league has been that 
the most satisfactory labor we obtain is that which comes to the valley 
voluntarily, with freedom to accept or reject wages and working con- 
ditions. We prefer to use native American labor, but it has been 
demonstrated that native labor in adequate quantities is not now 
available. During the 1950 harvest season, much of the fruit was past 
maturity when it was harvested because of the inadequate labor 
supply. 

For two successive years, 1948 and 1949, the Rogue River Valley, 
working with the Oregon Farm Labor Office, and in cooperation with 
the farm placement services of other States, recruited farm labor 
in those cooperative States. Even though recruitment was sanctioned 
by other State departments of labor, Toual feeling of employers of 
labor was definitely against us. Each district apparently wished to 
hang on to all of its labor supply, even though it might be in surplus, 
through fear of possible effect on their own labor supply. 

In one area, our recruiter had his car deliberately run down and 
wrecked by a local employer of labor. 

At midseason, in both years 1948 and 1949, the Rogue River 
labor camp was shut down because of inability to keep enough men 
in camp to operate. 

We now believe that too aggressive action by individuals, or dis- 
tricts, or even States working separately, could create a chaotic con- 
dition with serious friction. We feel that research and recruitment 
of labor should be on a national planned and coordinated basis. 

The Fruit Growers League is in accord with the principles set forth 
in H. R. 3048. However, because of the remote position of the 
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Pacific Northwest, we should like to suggest an amendment to sub- 


nd section (2), page 2, to read as follows: 
(2) To establish and operate reception centers at or near the places of actual 
ist labor use for the purpose of receiving and housing such workers while arrange- 


ments are being made for their employment in, or departure from, the continental 
United States. 
I think you will find that in the bill I prepared. 
aE, The farmers of our area have made great strides in providing housing 
and better working conditions for transient and local workers within 
the fruit industry, a job which was much complicated by the rapid 


I expansion of our resident population that now finds employment in our 
tie expanding lumber, fabrication, and processing industries. These new 
mM. people occupy a large percentage of the housing formerly available to 

farm labor. 
par The small farmers of the Fruit Growers League feel that, with the 
mn assistance offered by the provisions of the pending bill H. R. 3048, in- 
cluding the amendment proposed to subsection 2, page 2, it will be 
ude possible for us to harvest our crops this coming season. However, a 
ice further tightening of the labor supply may require more liberal legis- 
ty- lation in the future. : : 
ike The CuHarrMan. We thank you very much for your statement. We 
of are glad to have you appear before the committee. 
nd Are there any questions? If not, I think that completes the list of 
ire witnesses. Are there any other witnesses here who desire to be heard 
as at this time? 

Mr. To.Bert. May we say that we certainly appreciate the cooper- 
hat ation and the attention and the time that you have given us on our 
ley problem. ; 
on- : The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. 








en Mr. Werdel of California would like to make a statement. 
& 

ete STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL, A REPRESENTATIVE 

bor IN CONGRESS FROM THE TENTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 

| H CALIFORNIA 

e 

ith t Mr. Werpet. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent that area 

bor of California that has had considerable problems in connection with 

ned ff this transient agricultural labor. In general, I like Mr. Poage’s bill, 

for ff but there are some things that I think could be done on this subject 

| to that would probably get us on a straighter track for the future. 

lus, | I am on the Education and Labor Committee. We find there that 
‘ pressure is being put on to define the rights of individuals with the 

and =f Federal Government for schools. We have accepted the pattern in 
; that legislation that has gone out so far as defining the rights of a local 

iver ff area, the local governmental subdivision, for such aid. In other words, 

nen | we do not define the aid of individuals, but we define the aid of an im- 
t pacted school district because of Federal operation or the war effort. 

dis- ff And if this effort we are going into is one of 10 years, it seems to me 

on- ff that we might better, in looking at this subject, say to ourselves that 

ent ff the local counties are the ones who can best determine what agricul- 
tural assistance is needed, how long it should stay, whether or not it is 

rth ff going to distort the wage level of the county, and so forth. 

the | In determining whether or not this labor goes in, in other words, 
because of Federal activity, because of a war effort, we do not have 
' 
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new responsibilities in Congress for individual men or individual 
ranchers. We have a responsibility to the local area and the local 
governmental agency that is responsible for the harvesting of crops 
and the continuation of the economy and the location of residential 
areas. 

We have already been in difficulty because we did not do that. We 
set up a hybrid situation in California, I think, in Texas, and in 
Florida, where we had all of these labor camps. Now we still have 
bills coming in that we are going to put them into public housing 
systems. That is a problem that should be answered at the loca 
level. It is one that will be answered if the need that we are talking 
about here is real in a particular local level. 

If this bill is passed and men go on for 10 years looking to the 
Federal Government as individuals for an ability to go to a reception 
center, whether it be at the border or wherever it be, a situation is 
going ‘j continue to grow that we are going to find difficult in turning 
oose of. 

To me, the most important part of this bill is the decision that has 
to be made as to whether or not this labor is to be. brought in. 

In California last year we had a directive come out of the Secretary 
of Labor’s office advising the local men that before they could certify 
that labor was needed that they would have to clear with existing 
labor unions. I was interested very much in that the other day. 

The CuarrMan. Let me interrupt you. Did you say that was a 
directive that came out? 

Mr. WeRDEL. It was. 

The CuarrMan. Out of what department? 

Mr. Werpet. The Secretary of Labor here in Washington. 

The CHarrRMAN. Saying that the local officials would have to clear 
with labor unions? 

Mr. WerDEL. Before they could certify that agricultural labor was 
needed, that they would have to clear with all agencies that had con- 
tact with available labor, including organized labor. 

The CHarrMan. Did the directive provide that they had to clear 
it with them? 

Mr. Werpe.. Yes. The attitude of the industry out there was 
very much stirred up. They came back here, and that situation was 
eventually ironed out. 

The CHarrMANn. Well, if the officials of the unions out there said 
they had local labor available and there was no need for imported 
labor, then that was the end of it. 

Mr. Werpe.. Then there could be no certification of need. 

The CuoatrMAN. Would it be possible for you to get a copy of that 
directive from the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. WerpeEL. I will review my correspondence. I think I have it. 

The CuatrmMan. If you can, please do so. If not, I will have a 
member of the staff communicate with the Labor Department. Mr. 
Parker, will you see if we can obtain a copy of the directive referred to? 

Mr. Werpe.. Along that same line then on the importance of who is 
to make the decision, as to whether or not labor is needed in an area, 
let us look at this bill and the subject, with the idea that it will be 
with us for 10 years. 

When you do that, then who is going to do the recruiting in Mexico? 
Why is this bill in the Department of Labor? Is this a labor subject? 
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Or is it a commercial subject in the harvesting of American crops? 
How is this subject treated as a labor subject when all of the rights of 
labor coming in under this bill are defined before they come into the 
country? y should this be insisted upon being in the Department 
of Labor? Why is it not more an agricultural problem? And if we 
assume—which I think is proper—that our Secretary of Labor should 
be prolabor, then we must admit the facts of the immediate past that 
he is not necessarily prolabor, as such, in America, but he is pro cer- 
tain organized representatives of organized labor. 

Those are facts that I think we must admit. 

If we are putting this subject in a Department that we say as Con- 
gressmen should be prolabor, then why is it a labor subject? If it 
is not agriculture, proper for agriculture, and it will be with us for 10 

ears, and it is not a subject for a man who arbitrates the rights of 
abor because these men come in to harvest crops. Their rights are 
defined when they come in; then, certainly it is a subject for the De- 
partment of Commerce, probably. . However you want to look at 
that, the question to my mind is that at the end of 10 years, through 
what facilities is the Secretary of Labor going to recruit this labor 
in Mexico? 

At the end of 10 years are farmers going to be hiring men off of 
trains, recruited by people on some kinds of bases? 

If we stay with the subject of defining the rights of local areas and 
local agencies, have them ask for the assistance, have them determine 
the housing, then we can treat a county in Oregon or a county in 
Washington in the same light that we treat one in California or at the 
border in Texas. And the local people will determine what the wages 
will be. They will see that there is no disruption of the wage paid to 
the local people. 

This subject on the decision of who is going to certify these men to 
come in, gentlemen, is one of the most important that we can write 
into this legislation. 

Mr. Hops. Will you yield at that point? Are you familiar with the 
program that was carried on during World War II whereby the 
Extension Service handled this problem locally and made placements 
of labor? 

Mr. Werpe.. Well, I had some occasion to be acquainted with it in 
connection with my business at that time. 

Mr. Hops. Was that satisfactory? 

Mr. Werpe.. Well, I think it was satisfactory as a temporary 
device. 

Mr. Hors. Do you think that might be a better method of handling 
this situation than the one which is set up in this bill? 

Mr. Werpet. I am inclined to think that it is, because of this one 
point that I am talking about, how this labor is going to be certified 
as being necessary, how it will be recruited. And to me, to set out 
defining rights for farmers, individuals, over a period that we assume 
is going to be for 10 years, is a rather serious situation. We ask them 
to build their economy around it and to expect it, and then we, in effect 
tell them that this labor is going to be recruited for it. 

We will find, I am sure, as time goes on that there will be men in 
these counties as agricultural workers who are not needed, brought in 
under this bill. If it were the counties’ problem, acting through a 
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committee of their chamber of commerce, they would probably solve 
their problem much better than we can do it from here. 

That is the only subject that I wanted to mention. I know we 
need this labor. We have to get it in. We have to have quick action 
on it. However, I am very much concerned about that one provision. 

The CHarrMan. We thank you, Mr. Werdel. 

I would like to ask Mr. Larin to come around a moment. I should 
_ a ask you a question or two about a matter mentioned by Mr. 

erdel. 


What is your official position with the Department of Labor, Mr. 
Larin? 


STATEMENT OF DON LARIN, CHIEF, FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE, 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Larry. I am the Chief of the Farm Placement Service of the 
United States Employment Service. 

The CuarrmMan. Has the Department, to your knowledge, issued 
any directive to local officials which requires them to clear these 
requests for labor with the officials of the American Federation of 
Labor, or the CIO, or any other labor organization? 

Mr. Larin. No, sir. 

The CuarrMAan. What has been the substance of the directives 
which have been issued? 

Mr. Larin. It has long been a policy of the Employment Service 
that we seek labor from all sources before- certifying as to the need for 
imported labor. Those sources include all sources. To quote from the 
manual, “organized and unorganized.” There is not, and never has 
been, any directive to clear with a union or other organization. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you local officials are required to 
contact, I suppose, every possible source of labor in the community? 

Mr. Larin. That is correct. 

The CHarrMaANn. To see whether or not any labor is available to do 
the farm work? 

Mr. Larry. That is correct. 

The CHArRMAN. That, I suppose, is consistent with good procedure. 
We have information that has been presented to this committee to 
the effect that some of the local officials would find that local labor 
was available in the desired number, but when the time came to 
report for work the workers did not show up, the crops deteriorated 
in the field, and then it was too late to bring in outside labor to 
harvest it. 

Mr. Larry. I trust that you appreciate it is a difficult problem, 
because you make a determination in advance. If people say that 
they are available and indicate that they will be willing to accept the 
work, we take that into consideration, but I do not suppose that any- 
body could make that determination and be 100 percent correct. 
There may be times when that has happened. 

The CuarrMan. Of course, you have no way to force them to work 
after they certify that they are willing to work. 

Mr. Larin. That is true. 

The CuarrmMan. When a worker reports that he is willing to work 
and then he deliberately fails to show up, why should not some record 
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be made of that, so that he will not be fooling the employer any 
further? 

Mr. Lartn. He may well have secured another job in the meantime. 
There would be a great many reasons why he might not be willing to 
accept a job at a particular time. We consider the reliability of indi- 
viduals as best we can in making referrals. 

The CHarrMan. What about the time element involved; why 
would it not be advisable for the labor officers to make these deter- 
minations a few weeks in advance rather than just a few days or a 
few hours? 

Mr. Lartn. We do make them in advance, considerably in advance, 
30, 60 days. 

Mr. Poacre. What do you do when you have a labor organizer or a 
representative of a labor organization give you wrong information as 
to the availability of workers; then what happens? 

Mr. Larry. If organized labor states that they have so many 
members available, we contact the individuals. We always proceed 
on the basis of the individual. 

Mr. Poace. You never rely, then, upon what the organization 
tells you? 

Mr. Larin. I would not phrase it just that way. You cannot rely 
on what anybody tells you unless you ask the individual. He is the 
man who is going to do the work. 

Mr. Poace. But you go into Los Angeles and Mr. Mitchell tells 
you that he has 1,000 workers available to be in the San Joaquin 
Valley on a certain date, you do not ask him for a list of the names 
of those thousand individuals, do you? 

Mr. Larin. We tell them to send them into: our offices so that 
they can be interviewed and classified prior to the time that they will 
be wanted. 

Mr. Poaacer. Then you actually have to have the names and ad- 
dresses and some record of each individual in order to make a finding 
that there will probably be the necessary number of laborers? 

Mr. Larin. Let me say this: that we do not accept the opinion of 
some individual as to what labor is available in the community. 
The only way we can form an opinion is from the people who come 
into the local offices and say they are ready and willing and will be 
available for work on a specific job at a certain time. Do I answer 
your question? 

Mr. Poaae. I think you do. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Larin. 

The committee will be adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene on Tuesday, March 13, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess and subsequent postpone- 
ment, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, New House Office Building, Hon. 
Harold D. Cooley (chairman) presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will please come to order. 

The committee is delighted to have the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. George Mahon, present and we will be glad to hear 
from you now, Mr. Mahon. 


STATEMENT OF HON, GEORGE H. MAHON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE NINETEENTH DISTRICT OF TEXAS 


— 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. [I 
would like to take a moment and file a brief statement with the com- 
mittee. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE H. Manon or TExas 


Mr. Chairman, I know that you have been considering legislation in regard to 
foreign labor which is required in the United States for the producing and har- 
vesting of American crops essential to the war effort. Insofar as I am able to 
learn, my constituents endorse H. R. 3048 by Mr. Poage. They might prefer a 
few minor changes, but basically they think the bill is about the best that can be 
hoped for under the circumstances. : 

Mr. Chairman, this committee will recall that in 1949, Congress amended the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 as amended. One of the provisions, a pro- 
vision which was added in the Senate, prohibits child labor in agriculture during 
school hours when school is in session. ‘This unwise provision has done great 
injury to the farmers of certain portions of Texas and it has contributed to a 
lessened educational opportunity for the children involved. I will not go into 
details, but the point I am making is that in view of the fact that much of our 
Mexican labor which we had formerly utilized in west Texas will not be available 
during 1951. It is absolutely imperative that we get the maximum number of 
laborers from the Republic of Mexico to help us with the harvesting of our cotton 
crop. 

My congressional district in 1949 produced about 2,000,000 bales of cotton. It 
produced slightly less than this amount in 1950, but if the season is reasonably 
good, we might possibly produce as much as 3,000,000 bales in 1951. It doesn’t 
do any good to produce the crop unless it can be harvested and we have simply got 
to have labor to harvest the crop. I have advocated the repeal of the provision 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 as amended, referred to above, but if this 
provision is not repealed and if workable legislation designed to bring a maximum 
of foreign labor from the Republic of Mexico is not approved it will be absolutely 
impossible for us to harvest the 1951 cotton crop in west Texas, if we make the 
crop. 
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I am not as familiar with the details of the proposed legislation as this committee 
but I did, as a spokesman of my district, want to urge the best possible action on 
the part of the committee toward making available to the cotton farmer of west 
Texas the badly needed Mexican labor which is to be found across the border in 
the Republic of Mexico. I know you gentlemen will give this matter your very 


best attention. 

Mr. Manon. I want to commend the committee for its attention 
to this very. important problem of foreign laborers. 

In the district which I represent in Texas it is absolutely necessary 
that we have the maximum amount of foreign laborers, and I mean 
labor principally from the Republic of Mexico, if we are to harvest 
the cotton crop which we expect to make. 

Previously we have been large employers of labor from Old Mexico. 
My people have considered the bills pending before this committee, 
and by and large they favor the provisions of the bill introduced by 
Mr. Poage, H. R. 3048. They would like some minor changes that 
have already been discussed with the committee, so that I will not 
make any reference to those. 

I would like to point out, gentlemen, that our situation in regard 
to farm labor, particularly, in my portion of the country in the 
Southwest is going to be much more difficult in 1951 than it has 
been in previous years. Previously, a large percentage of the cotton 
crop in certain areas has been harvested by Mexican workers who 
are citizens of the State of Texas, that is south Texas. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, the amend- 
ments of 1949, are such that we are going to be deprived of a large 
quantity of these American citizens, these Mexcians who come up 
from the valley, to help us harvest our crops, because under the 
present law they will not be able to do so. 

The law ought to be changed. Some of us are introducing legisla- 
tion to provide a change, but our proposals would go before another 
committee. Otherwise, we will be almost wholly dependent upon 
labor from Old Mexico to harvest this cotton crop. We need the 
most liberal provisions that can be secured. 

Mr. Hiuu. Will you yield? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Hitt. I am interested in that, too, in the district that I 
represent. What is that change that you were going to suggest in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act? 

Mr, Manon. You, of course, are familiar with the change that 
was made in 1949. In 1949 the House passed some amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 which were accepted. They 
went to the Senate and the Senate added some provisions; that is, the 
Senate added a provision which prohibits children from working in 
agriculture during school hours during the school term. This will 
result in children under 16 years of age not being able to participate 
in the harvesting of the crops. Of course, we are all in favor of edu- 
cation and the school program, this program — results in 
dominishing the opportunities for the children to go to school because 


they go out to the cotton area and they make these fabulous wages, 
and they go home and they are able to go to school a large portion 
of the year, but without this large income which they secure from 
harvesting our cotton crop they are not going to be able to carry on 
their school activity very well. 
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Mr. Hitt. If I understand correctly that affects only the American 
folks who are American citizens? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Hixz. Our trouble was that they would come up into our 
territory to work and they would have, probably, two or three more 
weeks work to do on the beets and school would start. They have no 
intention of sending those boys and girls to our schools, but as a result 
of the law we cannot use them. They expect to go back where they 
live in New Mexico or Arizona, and so forth, and put them in school 
there which is all right, but they have to stay the 2 or 3 weeks while 
the father and the mother finish up the beet contract. 

Mr. Manon. The truth is that the children, that is, a large pro- 
portion, earn a large proportion of the farm income during the cotton 
harvest. A man and his wife and a few children will sometimes make 
$100 a day. That runs into money pretty rapidly. They cannot 
make so much in any other way. And these children may make 
$5 or $10 or more a day themselves. So when they are not able to 
work in the cotton fields they are going to be deprived of their family 
income, and their opportunity for education after the harvest season 
is over is thereby diminished. 

Mr. Hixixi. You understand what will happen in our territory. A 
man and his wife and three children, all of them large enough or old 
enough to work in the field, when they come up into that territory, 
will not get a chance to get a beet contract because the farmers will 
not want them. 

Mr. Manon. In my opinion, they will not come into the territory, 
in the first place, because they realize the situation. They did not 
realize that situation as well in 1950, and some of them did come. The 
law was more or less not enforced, but, undoubtedly, it will be enforced 
this year with everybody having proper notice. 

Mr. Hix. Our schools cannot take them because they are there 
only a few weeks. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. The schools cannot build new facilities 
just for 3 or 4 weeks, or a month’s schooling. 

Mr. Hitt. It is less than a month in many instances in our territory. 

Mr. Manon. All of that adds up to this fact that it is highly impor- 
tant if we are to harvest this cotton crop that we have the maximum 
number of nationals from the Republic of Mexico. 

I think the committee is on the right track and I hope you will be 
able to bring out a bill and that we will be able to pass it. 

Mr. Hruu. Are you in favor of this bill that we have, that Mr. 
Poage has introduced? 

Mr. Manon. I think so, yes. My people seem to be in accord with 
it. It is the best that they hope to secure. 

The farmer is most anxious that we do something to make the labor 
available for harvesting the crop. Our people are not concerned 
about labor for the production. We are concerned about the harvest- 
ing only. We have the machinery to do the producing, generally 
speaking. 

Mr. Poace. You taught school? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, briefly. 

Mr. Poace. As a school teacher do you know how much good it 
would do a child whose parents are working in the cotton harvest and 
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moving from one farm to another and probably not staying on an 
one farm more than a week at a time to come into school A this wee 
and attend for 5 days, and then next week be in school B and attend 
for 4 days, and then the next week be in school C and attend for 6 
days—do you think that child is going to get very much in the way of 
education jumping from one school to another every week? 

Mr. Manon. It would be disturbing to the child and to the school. 
However, if the parents can work and make these good wages which 
they do make in the harvesting of cotton and then they can go home 
and spend several months in school, they will raise their economic and 
educational level. 

Mr. Poage. That is right. But the point I am trying to get across 
is, does it do the child any good? 

Mr. Manon. I do not think so. 

Mr. Poace. To do what the Federal Government is trying to make 
them do now and go to school here and go to school there and another 
place the next day. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think so. They do not have the facilities to 
take care of them, anyway. 

Mr. Poage. Does it not have a terribly disturbing influence on the 
children who are attending regularly, practically making it impossible 
for them to learn anything while the shift is taking place? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I think that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. We appreciate your appearance. 

Mr. Frank Smith would like to make a brief statement. We will 
be glad to hear you now, Mr. Smith. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD DISTRICT OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Smita. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I primarily want to 
endorse the Poage bill that you have before you. 

There are certain modifications of that bill that were recommended 
to you by the users of agricultural labor in the testimony of Mr. Baird 
last week which I further endorse. ' 

I represent a district where, perhaps, there will be a greater use of 
Mexican nationals in cotton picking than in any other State west of 
Texas. 

If we pass this legislation it would in some way simplify the reeruit- 
ing and employment of this labor. I am primarily interested in 
telling the committee today of the need for this labor and the fact 
that unless we do get it for our cotton production throughout the - 
Midsouth we are not going to be able to achieve the production goals 
that have been set for us by the defense authorities. And, of course, 
the best economic use of the cotton lands which we are planting. 

All of us would prefer to work out some system whereby we would 
not be entirely dependent upon this system of foreign labor to help 
harvest the crop, but there is no other way to harvest the crop at the 
present time. It is vital that the individual farmers who utilize these 
laborers can recruit and employ them with a minimum of red tape and 
administrative regulation. 

I think that the measure that you have had proposed to you will go 
far toward more simplifying that procedure and preserve a much more 
understandable basis among the farmers who have to do the recruiting. 
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There is a great deal of confusion that has existed in the past 
several years among the people who have to recruit labor and employ 
it through the area. There is confusion as to what the regulation 1s 
exactly, and what responsibilities they have to face there. 

I want to assure the committee that the additional workers we are 
asking for are very much needed and they will be properly cared for 
by the employers when they are brought in and that the farmers who 
employ the labor will cooperate fully, if they are not swamped with 
red tape in the administration of this program. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. Mr. Hope would like 
to ask you a question. 

Mr. Hops. You represent the Delta area? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. How far has mechanization helped the labor situation in 
that area? 

Mr. Smiru. It is helping to solve it to a great extent. If we did 
not have the advances in mechanization that have been made since 
the war we could not raise the cotton crop any more, but as you know 
the amount of cotton pickers that are available is limited. The type 
of land on which they can be economically used is still limited. There 
is still a difference in grade from cotton which is picked by the picker 
and that which is picked by hand that must be recognized. I think 
it is vital that we have this higher grade of cotton still available until 
the pickers are improved enough, until this difference in grade will no 
longer be important. 

Of course, in the cotton chopping season mechanization still has not 
solved the problem. We hope that some mechanized chopper or 
some chemical weed killer will sove it for us some day, but the only 
sure method is hand chopping. 

Mr. Horr. You have no opportunity now under existing conditions 
to secure a sufficient supply of local labor even with mechanization? 
You are in a situation where you have to import labor? 

Mr. Smirx. That is right. We have worked out a system to fully 
utilize all of the local labor throughout the State and from nearby 
cities. The employment centers have been very helpful in organizing’ 
programs where everyone who is interested at all in picking cotton can 
be brought to the cotton area for picking, but that still does not in 
any way approach the solving of the problem when we have any type 
of crop that is not reduced by the hazards of production. 

Mr. Hope. Is your shortage of labor the result of emigration from 
the area? 

Mr. Smirn. It is in a good part due to the emigration out of the 
area. We have had a large emigration in our State beginning in the 
World War. It has continued down into the postwar period. We 
do not have the type of farm labor that would be available to us. 
If we had any large areas of our population purely dependent upon 
cotton chopping and cotton picking they would not be a contribution 
to our population that would be valuable. If they could be employed 
4 or 5 months in the year, why, they would be a burden to the State 
and their community during the rest of the time. We think it is 
healthy that this type of worker who could be assured of employment 
only 3 or 4 months of the year is no longer with us in large numbers. 

Mr. Hope. You think this is a sounder approach to it, do you, to 
be able to get people to come in for 3 or 4 months that you need them, 
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than to have labor the year around where you might not have em- 
ployment for them all of the time? ; 

Mr. Sairu. If there is labor there the year around in full abundance 
that means that for 7 or 8 months of the year there will be no employ- 
ment for them. They will be dependent upon the relief rolls or 
whatever other sustenance they can secure. It will not be doing 
anything to improve the community in which they live. 

The CHatrMaANn. We thank you very much. 

Mr. AnerNetHy. Last year under the restricted acreage program 
which considerably cut back the production in your highly productive 
area, plus the weevil infestation which further cut the production 
back, your constituents still experienced considerable difficulty in 
getting out that short crop, did they not? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aspernetny. And is it true or not that some of it was never 
gotten out? 

Mr. SmirH. Some was never gotten out. A good portion of it was 
gotten out after such delay that it lost value in grade. And even 
then we had to make extensive use of Mexican nationals last year in 
getting this done. 

Mr. AserNetHy. What was the maximum amount, approximately, 
that was paid down there for picking last year, about $3? 

Mr. Smiru. That was the maximum average. It came up above 
$3 in several areas. 

The CuHarrMan. Are there any other questions? We thank you 
very much. 

Are there any other Members of the House present who would like 
to testify at this time? 

Dr. Fernés-Isern, we will be glad to recognize you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN, RESIDENT COMMISSIONER 
OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Fernés-Isern. Mr. Chairman and colleagues, the farm labor 
bill under consideration has the worthy purpose of assisting the 
necessary development of agriculture in a time of emergency. By 
reason of geographical location, a problem of national scope may be 
solved by using the manpower which a neighboring friendly nation 
is willing to provide in accordance with certain conditions subject to 
agreement. 

It is the intended purpose of the bill to have the farmers pay for the 
transportation of workers. The amount to be paid by them is limited 
to $20 per capita. This restricts the operation of the bill to certain 
geographical areas. 

Domestic labor is to be accorded preference but the recruitment area 
is restricted to a $20 transportation radius from the focal point of 
employment. This effectively marks the geographical boundaries of 
the bill’s operation. 

I am not saying that the $20 limit is unreasonable. I am saying that 
it sets a definite limit for recruitment. 

The problem of farm labor in an important section of the national 
agricultural area will thus be solved. But there are two other impor- 
tant problems meriting consideration which would not be solved 
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through the operation of this bill. Perhaps they should be treated 
separately. They are: 

1. The problem of areas which, because of geographical location, 
are outside of the $20 transportation radius from labor reservoirs. 
These areas may find themselves afflicted with acute farm labor short- 
ages and unable to plant, cultivate or harvest their crops, and 

2. Areas with an excess of farm labor—areas unable to afford the 
expense of transportation to distant places where they are needed. 

To require the farmers of such shortage areas to spend far above 
$20 transportation costs per laborer brought from afar might be ruinous 
to them. To expect the workers to pay such expensive transportation 
costs is to deter them from becoming available. Still, during this 
emergency, it is to the national interest to produce agriculture com- 
modities in one area and to utilize the unemployed of another area. 
But the worker and the crop must be at the same place at the right 
time. 

It is to these two interrelated problems that I wish to call the 
attention of the committee. 

Successful from the farmers point of view have been the experiments 
of bringing here United States citizens from Puerto Rico where there 
are at least 100,000 available farm workers. They have gone to 
up-State New York, to Florida, to Pennsylvania, to Michigan, and 
some even to Oregon and Washington. And they have saved many 
crops. From the point of view of the workers, these experiments 
have not been a complete success in some instances in this sense; 
the workers had to spend so much in transportation that they actually 
made little or nothing above expenses. ‘These workers leave their 
families in Puerto Rico and they have to support them. They must 
have some money left to send home and buy clothes, and so forth. 
This circumstance has reduced greatly the number of Puerto Ricans 
who are not able to come, although they are willing to come. I do 
not wish these workers to be confused with those from the urban areas 
of Puerto Rico who have migrated to the seaboard cities. These 
persons from both high and low income groups move from Puerto Rico 
to the large cities just as many others from other sections of the Nation 
migrate to the large urban centers. Instead of these, I refer now to 
farm laborers, who live in Puerto Rico’s rural areas and who on going 
back to the island return to those rural areas. 

From 65 to 70 percent of Puerto Rico is rural. We have a total 
population of 2,200,000. Therefore, 1 am speaking of a rural popula- 
tion of 1% million people of which 100,000 (or 1 in 15) is today un- 
employed or underemployed and would welcome a chance of employ- 
ment on a fair basis in the mainland. I suggest to the committee, as 
I did the subcommittee, that consideration be given to a program 
which might give these Puerto Rican workers a chance to participate 
in the national effort in the mainland as they cannot do in Puerto 
Rico. 

Governmental assistance in this national effort to bring together 
men without land to work upon and land without men to make it 
produce—where neither employer nor worker could economically 
finance necessary transportation costs entirely by themselves—would, 
it seems to me, be as justified an expense as the deployment of the 
fighting services to the places where they are most needed in a military 
campaign. 
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I submit we are faced with these three problems, interwoven with 
certain basic relationships, but which require somewhat different treat- 
ment. I believe the three problems can be solved either together or 
separately, but all three should be solved. 

The CnarrMan. We thank you very much, Dr. Fernés, for your 
splendid statement. 

Mr. Hoeven. What do you consider a fair basis for transporting 
these workers to the United States? Do you complain about the $20 
figure? What do you have in mind? 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. I wish to say I do not complain about the $20 
figure. I think it is reasonable. But I point to the fact that if no 
more than $20 is to be spent—of course, that will be borne by the 
farmer—then, naturally, the area from which the farmer will draw 
will be limited to a $20 fare. Therefore, when the fare may be above 
that it may be too much for the farmer and then he cannot go out and 
bring them from afar. 

Mr. Hoeven. You referred to a fair basis. I am wondering what 
you considered to be a fair basis. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. I have not any specific formula, but I heard 
suggested here that the workers might be brought to certain centers 
which might be, let us say, within the $20 rate or something to that 
effect. In other words, within the $20 radius as a place where the 
worker is available. 

Mr. Horven. You have about the same problem that the folks in 
the Northwest have, only in reverse. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. That is right. It is the same thing in reverse. 

The CHatrMAN. What would be the cost of bringing Puerto Rican 
laborers to the mainland? 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. I understand there is an offer from some air- 
plane company to bring them at a rate of about $38. 

The CuarrMan. Fly them in? 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Fly them in. 

The CuarrMan. If they came on a ship, what would it cost? 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. That would be much more expensive. There 
are no ships for that. These are chartered airplanes. 

Mr. Horr. To what port do they come, if they are going to work 
in the United States? 

Mr. Frernés-Isern. It depends upon where they are going to work 
as to where they are flown to. As a rule, of course, they are flown up 
by way of Miami to, say, around Philadelphia or Newark. That is 
where they come, as I recall now. 

Mr. Hope. The different centers should be near the area in which 
they are going to work and still be on the borders of the country, on 
the seaboard, is that it? 

Mr. Frernés-Isern. Yes, that is right. And I would suggest that 
it should not be too close to New York City. 

The CuarrMan. If they were flown into Florida it would, at least, 
be on the mainland. And the employers could pick them up just as 
well as they can on the Mexican border. 

Mr. Frernés-Isern. Possibly so. 

The CuartrMan. In other words, the difference we are talking about 
is between $20 and $38, about $18, to get a Puerto Rican in here as 
against the Mexicans. 
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Mr. Frernés-Isern. That is the general idea, it would be about that. 
It could be Florida or Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hors. Would the rate of $38 per man for flying them in be for 
landing them at Miami or some point farther north? 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. I understood it would be farther north. They 
would bring them as far as Philadelphia for $38. 

The CuarrMan. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
very much. 


Mr. Werdel, would you like to make a statement now? 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE TENTH DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Werpe., Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a few papers that I will want to put into the record. 

At your last meeting of this committee, I made the statement that 
a directive had been sent from the Bureau requiring the local areas 
to clear with members of organized labor before a certificate of neces- 
sity could be given for the bringing in of Mexican nationals. At that 
time, Mr. Don Larin, Chief of the Farm Placement Services, was here 
and denied that the directive had been given. 

You gentlemen, I believe, all know that I am on the Education and 
Labor Committee. And it is at the request of some members of the 
committee, knowing of the experience that I had last year in this 
subject, that I am going to take some time this morning. 

I am not interested, and I know you gentlemen are not in person- 
alities or in taking issue with some of the Government departments, 
and the Department of Labor, unless it bears upon the subject that 
we are talking about. 

We set up the Department of Labor in the Government for a pur- 
pose. It is generally assumed that it is to be prolabor as such. I 
believe that that is all right, if we understand it that way. 

Now my remarks are going to be directed to that part of Mr. 
Poage’s bill which, I think, is the best bill before the committee—to 
that language in the bill which I think needs complete understanding 
before this committee takes its final action, and that is the language 
commencing in section 503, where it reads: 

No workers recruited under this title shall be available for employment in any 
area unless the regional director, Bureau of Employment Security, United States 
Department of Labor for such area has determined and certified that. 

And then it lists two items. 

That is, in effect, the law as it is now. That is in effect the law 
as it was last year. 

Last year directives were sent out requiring clearances by men in 
organized labor before a certificate of necessity could be given. 

My purpose in being here this morning is to continue my remarks 
on that subject that is the present policy of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

I have reason to believe that just prior to April 20, 1950, conversa- 
tions were had between Mr. H. L. Mitchell, president of the National 
Farm Labor Union, and Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the United 
States Labor Service, at which time, or, as the result of which Mr. 
H. L. Mitchell submitted a list of officers of the National Farm Labor 
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Union who might be contacted by the Employment Service local 
officials. I also believe that that list was routed to the State 
agencies, with the request that the list be sent to all Employment 
Service local offices with instructions for use of the list in connection 
with a certificate of necessity for foreign agricultural workers. I also 
believe that Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the United States 
Employment Service, then sent to Mr. Mitchell copies of the instruc- 
tions from the State agencies to the local offices. 

Thereafter, on April 24, 1950, the United States Department of 
Labor sent a directive to the regional offices of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. A copy of one such directive, addressed to Mr. James 
G. Bryant, director, California Department of Employment, 1025 P 
Street, Sacramento 14, Calif., marked to the attention of Edward F. 
Hayes, Chief, Farm Placement Service, and over the signature of 
H. D. Huxley, acting regional representative, I will file with vou at the 
close of my testimony, together with a list of the representatives of the 
National Farm Labor Union, sent with the directive signed by Mr. 
H. D. Huxley, which I have just mentioned. Thereafter, on June 8, 
1950, Mr. James G. Bryant, director of the regional office, with head- 
quarters in Sacramento, made a report to Glenn C. Brockway, Bureau 
of Employment Security, Department of Labor, Federal Building, 
San Francisco, Calif., which report was a certification of necessity for 
Mexican nationals. That report disclosed that Mr. Bryant contacted 
nine of the local officials of the National Farm Labor Union. The 
report discloses that none of the local union officials were able to supply 
a single person to pick citrus. That particular point, I believe to be of 
minor importance. I believe it should be important to this Committee 
on Agriculture that before a certificate of necessity could be issued, 
the directives required that such local union officials be contacted 
throughout the whole State of California, which extends a distance 
comparable to the distance between Washington, D. C., and the 
State of Iowa. 

As I said in my testimony a few days ago, we expect the Department 
of Labor to be prolabor. I believe that past actions in that Depart- 
ment require us to admit the fact today that the Department of Labor 
isnot so much prolabor as it is favorable to the leaders of organized labor 
and takes action to aid in further organization movements by such 
labor leaders. To me, the danger in this regard is that no requirement 
is made by the Department of Labor that a union supply its repre- 
sentatives with a secret ballot and guaranteed local autonomy, so that 
the leaders of that particular union may be controlled by its members. 
That is particularly important in the field of agriculture where a whole 
fruit crop can be lost in a matter of days. 

Last year’s action by the United States Employment Service 
through the directives that I have mentioned, was treated by Cali- 
fornia employers as an attempt by the Department. of Labor to aid 
the National Farm Labor Union in its efforts to organize field workers. 
In that regard, I ask leave to file with the committee a letter addressed 
to me from the Major Distributing Co. over the signature of S. C. 
Christierson, together with enclosures forwarded to me in that letter, 
and I particularly direct your attention to the enclosure purporting 
to be a copy of the directive signed by D. H. Roney of the State of 
California Department of Employment, and addressed to Thomas C. 
Campbell, manager, areas 5 and 6, Los Angeles. D. H. Roney was 
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and still is assistant chief, division of public employment offices and 
benefit payments of the State of California. I also direct your atten- 
tion to the letter of Mr. C. B. Moore, managing director of the Western 
Growers Association, addressed to Mr. D. H. Huxley, acting regional 
representative, United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, asking that Mr. Huxley’s directive to Mr. Bryant, 
heretofore mentioned, be withdrawn. 

Following the actions as herein related, and on May 16, 1950, 
several Members of Congress met in the office of our colleague, Mr. 
Jack Z. Anderson from California, in conference with Glenn E. Brock- 
way, regional representative from San Francisco, Robert C. Goodwin, 
Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, Edward L. Keenan, 
Deputy Director of that Bureau, and Mr. Don Larin, Chief of Farm 
Placement Services, who, has heretofore testified before this committee 
on the subject now under consideration. Of course, the point was 
made that any requirement of the Secretary of Labor that clearance 
be made with the National Farm Labor Union before a certificate of 
necessity could issue, would be a direct and obvious violation of the 
hiring hall restrictions now in the National Labor Relations law. 

Following the conference on May 16, a new directive was issued in 
California signed by Mr. D. H. Roney, assistant chief, division of 
public employment offices and benefit payments. The directive was 
issued to the area managers in California. It was at the conference 
in Mr. Anderson’s office that I was advised that the new instruction 
had been issued by Mr. Roney, and it is, therefore, to be assumed that 
Mr. Roney’s instructions to the area managers in California were based 
upon directives received by himself from the Director of the Bureau 
Y —— Security here in Washington, in the Departmentof 

abor. 

I ask leave to file a copy of the amended instructions issued by Mr. 
Roney, and I direct your attention to the requirement still existing 
that officials of the National Farm Labor Union still be contacted 
before a certificate of necessity can issue. 

After the hearings the other day, I knew that there existed a wire 
recording of conferences held in Los Angeles following these proceed- 
ings that I have mentioned wherein Mr. Goodwin was present, and 
the gentleman that appeared before the committee, Mr. Larin, and 
the California Chamber of Commerce and others. 

The question was put to Mr. Goodwin twice, and he knew of the 
recording that was made for the purpose, as to whether or not he was 
going to insist in the future on clearing with agricultural labor officials, 
particularly the National Farm Labor Union, before a certificate of 
necessity would issue. He said “Yes.” 

It is true that Mr. Brockway of the San Francisco office later in 
those conferences tried to explain a different meaning for clearance 
that must be put on it, in my opinion, in the light of these directives 
which I will file with the committee. 

Now at that time there was, also available and in the discussions 
held in Los Angeles the report that I have mentioned and which I 
will file whereby contact was made before a certificate would issue 
with nine of the so-called labor representatives listed for the Depart- 
ment here in Washington by Mr. Mitchell, head of the National Farm 
Labor Union. The report of the California head in connection with 
those conversations with those nine gentlemen was not all set out in 
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detail, but it was related in the conference that some of these repre- 
sentatives were found in jail for violation, fraudulent violation of the 
relief statutes of the State of California. It was pointed out that 
the so-called representatives were not really representatives of men 
looking for work, because all nine had said that they had no one that 
would go into the citrus field, that they were purely and simply men 
in California for the purpose of organizing field hands which, of course, 
is a legitimate occupation. 

The CuarrMan. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. WeRDEL. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. You were saying that after Mr. Huxley wrote to 
Mr. Bryant at Sacramento and enclosed the names of persons whose 
names had been furnished to him by Mr. Mitchell that persons listed 
were contacted, and some of them were actually in jail? 

Mr. WerpbeL. That appeared in the conference in Los Angeles. 

The CuarrMan. I mean, that is a fact, some report somewhere 
shows that some of these men actually were in jail? 

Mr. WerpeL. It is a fact that it was stated at the conference and 
undenied that they were in jail. 

The CuarrMan. According to the statement you have made it is 
obvious that the local offices were put in a position of communicating 
with people who were supposed to be able to furnish labor. Why 
is it necessary for local officials to go around over an area communi- 
cating with people who are charged with the responsibility of trying 
to find jobs? Why should not these people go to the local office and 
give the information to the officials of the Government? 

Mr. Werpet. I believe the gentleman’s observation, if we are to 
leave this in the Department of Labor, is the only means by which 
it can be made to function. 

The CuarrMaNn. Down in my area when a man wants a job he goes 
to the office and registers and says, “I want a job.” I did not know 
that any of our officials down there went around and communicated 
with labor organizations, men or anybody else, other than to let 
it be known that they wanted some workers. 

Mr. Werpet. That is right. And it is, probably, true that the 
only State in which these directives went through the State offices 
down to the local agencies was in the State of California. That may 
not be true, but I believe it is true. 

The obvious fact here is that Mr. Goodwin was being advised of 
the situation and making statements which could only permit the 
conclusion that the particular labor union that he named in his 
directive was irresponsible in the sense that it could not supply 
people for jobs. That, to me, is something that this committee 
should bear in mind. 

Since Mr. Goodwin had his conversations in Los Angeles—and I 
believe this is important—the same gentleman that appeared before 
this committee as president of this union, Mr. Mitchell, who appeared 
here the other day and made statements about how falsehoods are 
spread over the country by employers on this subject, actually signed 
a confession of judgment in Los Angeles last November against the 
National Farm Labor Union as its president, which judgment also 
went against a man who compiled a fraudulent and deceptive and 
slanderous news commentary and motion picture and also against 
another A. F. of L. organization. They prepared and ran over this 
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country through labor organizations and in universities a news com- 
mentary of purported pictures taken on a ranch in California in my 
district showing men with one arm without workman’s compensation 
who were actually on a different ranch; showing hovels to live in that 
were 5 to 20 miles away, purporting to be on the ranch. 

They took that film, and they collected thousands and thousands 
of dollars from other men in organized labor in an effort to help the 
poor workingman in the agricultural field in California on this ranch. 

The ranch hired 1,200 people permanently. All 1,200 filed an 
affidavit—with the exception of, probably, 25 who had only worked 
there for about a year—that they did not want any union and that 
there was no object for which those people were striking. The union 
moved in with organizers, set up a picket line, and had a few people 
who had worked during the harvest season as transient help and a 
handful of people who had worked for the company for, say, at the 
most, a year. 

I said the other day, gentlemen, that I think when we are approach- 
ing this subject for a permanent piece, of legislation we should realize 
that when we write a law here we define somebody’s rights. We are 
defining rights for some person or other, so far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned. 

And, as I mentioned the other day in connection with education, 
we had a very difficult fight last year in which many people felt that 
we should define individuals’ rights so far as they sought relief in 
education at the Federal level. I believe we solved that correctly 
and that we did not define the rights of individuals, but we defined 
the rights of local agencies of government in the United States, and 
in that case the local school board, their rights for them as they were 
created through impact of Federal operations in local areas. 

Now, to me, we have gone along in this subject several years. We 
have created situations that we cannot deny responsibility for at the 
Federal level if we continue with the present policy in this subject. 
And, by that, I mean many of our counties and cities have impacts 
in their schools, have impacts in their economy as a result of the 
procurement of foreign labor. And, certainly, if Mr. Yorty’s bill 
were considered so as to take every person in the United States who 
wanted to go West or any other direction into a county that by State 
law gives such people the right to go to the school wherever they hap- 
pen to land in that State and gives them the right to relief when they 
are there for a certain length of time in that State, we are creating a 
situation by virtue of defining rights for individuals so that we cannot 
deny the responsibility for when local agencies object, because they 
are not financially able, or their economy will not stand the relief of 
the situation that has been created. 

And it is for that reason that I think, before any permanent legis- 
lation on this subject is created, that, certainly—a voice in whether 
or not foreign labor is to go into a community, presumably the county 
board of supervisors being the one that is most concerned in that 
community with the harvesting of crops, the adequacy of schools, the 
relief of the indigent—that board of supervisors should have some voice 
before a certificate of necessity is issued. I think it is becoming more 
and more obvious throughout the United States now that that is the 
situation. I cannot help but feel in 10 years of war effort that that 
situation will grow larger. 
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And, when we once establish the rights contemplated in this bill 
for individuals, it is going to create a situation that will be hard to 
back away from. 

I said the other day that I did not believe this was a subject for 
the Department of Labor, and I am very sincere in that statement, 
because I say to you that if you put it in the Department of Labor 
then I agree completely with what Mr. Goodwin has done in con- 
nection with the National Farm Labor Union. That is his business. 
That is the Department of Labor’s business, to clear all of these labor 
naar who may have men able to go to work. 

say that I do not think it is a subject for the Department of Labor, 
because when these nationals come in they come in under an agreement 
as to what they are to receive, how long they are going to be here, 
and so forth. While they are here, unless they participate in what 
must necessarily be for them a fly-by-night organizational labor 
program or something, they cannot ask or strike for more than what 
is provided for them when they come here. 

There again to me it is the lecal agency of government, your county 
board of supervisors, who are the ones who will best determine whether 
the demand for outside workers is a legitimate and bona fide demand 
and whether or not there are not people available in the local 
community. 

Our colleague appeared this morning about schools. To me, the 
only way that we can possibly answer these problems that are coming 
up in the future when we let go of this ball we are now holding is 
to be sure that all of the children of the United States are in school, 
but at the same time I know we are all agreed that that is a local 
problem, and it must remain such. 

Here we have a situation that I have taken your time to present 
to you in which we have a group of men who obtained an A. F. of L. 
charter, who do not today, at least, the last time I heard them answer 
the direct question, represent a single group of employees as bargaining 
agent against any one employer in the State of California. I am told 
they have one such contract in the United States which, I believe, is 
in New Jersey. Here we have a labor organization purporting to 
be able to help and benefit us in this particular subject; yet they had 
no one that could supply a man. And we had the representatives 
of the employment service in this conference in Los Angeles admitting 
that they could not, and yet staying with their guns that they were 
going to have to contact all of such labor representatives, not just 
one for California, but every so-called representative of a local group 
of employees, every place in this State, 1,100 miles long, before a 
certificate of necessity could issue. 

The CuHarrmMan. Do you understand that to be the rule of the 
Department of Labor, Mr. Werdel? 

Mr. WerRDEL. Yes, sir. ; 

The CuarrMan. Before they will issue a certificate they will have 
to contact every office in the State? 

Mr. Werve.. Yes. If you gentlemen want to listen to four 
reels of this conversation that took place in Los Angeles sometime in 
the first 10 days of June, you will hear Mr. Goodwin relate that when 
a request is made for this labor in California that the request then 

oes to one of the local representatives of the National Farm Labor 
nion; that he then turns it over to Mr. Mitchell, the president of 
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that organization; that Mr. Mitchell then contacts Mr. Green, and 
that Mr. Green then insists here in Washington that all nine such 
representatives in the State of California be contacted. 

That is, that all of these purported representatives of local unions 
for the National Farm Labor Union be contacted. 

Mr. Garurnes. Are they scattered all over throughout the State? 

Mr. Werpeg.. Scattered over the whole State. Those contacted 
this last time, the two farthest apart were, at least, five or six hundred 
miles from each other. 

There may be a nice play on words so far as what is meant by the 
word “clearance” as I used it the other day. And the gentleman 
from the Department denied that that was the policy. Yet, in this 
conference in Los Angeles, here was a statement by the head of the 
Bureau saying that they had to go to the local man; that he went to 
the head of that particular union; that he went to Mr. Green; that 
Mr. Green then went to the Department of Labor and got a directive 
that ry of these people be contacted or insisted that they all be con- 
tacted. 

Such directives are not put in black and white, so that we can see 
them, but here is an admission as to what the word “contact’’ means. 
And if under those circumstances it does not mean clear or not with 
the local man, but with the whole policy of the union that is now in 
the course of organization. Again, I say that if this is in the Depart- 
ment of Labor I think those are legitimate activities. I can see no 
other answer to it. I admire the men that frankly made the admis- 
sions. 

I am pointing out here matters that I believe are facts. 

Mr. Garuines. How many States does the National Farm Labor 
Union operate in? 

Mr. Werpet. I do not know that exactly. I believe Mr. Goodwin 
made the statement, though, that those directives had gone to three 
- different regional areas which, probably, involved the State of Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, and California. The areas would cover larger territories. 

In this particular language that I have directed my words to in 
Mr. Poage’s bill that continues the present situation, and I think 
that the present situation is being developed in the Department by 
honest men, conscientious men, trying to do what they believe to be 
their duty. And that same may be said for those who are now trying 
to organize this A. F. of L. union, but I merely point out to you that 
if Mr. Goodwin takes the position that he does with regard to this 
union which was specifically named and admits to the employers of 
California, to the State chamber of commerce, as he did in the con- 
ference, that they were not able to do any good but they were still 
going to contact these men, then he is admitting that when the CIO 
set up the original union for agricultural workers in California and 
provided 10, 12, 15 people in that many towns throughout the State 
as representatives of that union, even though they write no contract 
whatever by way of collective bargaining for employees against a 
single employer, that still this subject is pertinent and they will again 
have to contact or clear, whatever the word is, with such union. 

If that is what we are facing from this end of this so-called con- 
scription, I ask you gentlemen then to consider what would take 
place on the other end and whether in an international union it might 
well be the decision of the Department of Labor that international 
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union card-holders would have the right of way in Mexico, Puerto- 
Rico, or any other place. 

Again I want to repeat that in my opinion the Secretary of Labor 
is instructed by the Congress to be prolabor. I do not think he is 
so functioning. I have many reasons on which I base that opinion. 
Perhaps, the most outstandimg one today as evidence of that fact. 
and the fact that.the Department of Labor is not proworkingman in 
the United States but is prolabor leadership is the very fact of the 
attitude that has recently been expressed in connection with the wage 
freeze and what he has said and not said in that regard. 

Since the war there have been wage increases allowed in certain 
industries. The practice arose during the war with Government 
operation whereby men were permitted to bargain across whole- 
industries. That has grown now to where it now covers automobiles, 
coal, steel, electrical appliances, clothing and many, many others. 
All of those industries were organized labor leadership, the leadership: 
unable to be controlled by secret ballot by its membership and through 
a controlled labor press, is supposed to be able to turn over the vote. 

As a result of that in these areas we have a wage differential in a 
Ford automobile, a Chevrolet automobile, a washing machine, and 
the necessities of the workingmen in the W est that should be measured 
by investigation in this Congress. Because it is our people out home, 
some of them in organized labor, that are paying this bill. 

Within 48 hours after the wage freeze John L. Lewis was able 
through quiet action to get around $1.70 a day raise for men who. 
with their retirement fund are now making, say, $17 a day minimum 
wages in the coal fields. Yet, through this collusion, men on the rail- 
road have been hoodwinked into believing that a lot of this action 
that we have seen going on through the Secretary of Labor has been 
for their interest. Yet a railroad brakeman who spends $125 a month 
living away from home in my area gets $11 a day. 

Now we come along and freeze that condition, not for tomorrow 
or today, but, presumably, for 10 years with fringe benefits of all 
kinds in these certain industries. What the attitude is so far as agri- 
culture is concerned in the Department, I do not know; but to me 
all of such activity in the immediate past, so far as the workingman 
generally in the United States is concerned, is pure chicanery and 
political demagoguery, and we in Congress are going to have to answer 
it in the near future, because we cannot support a wage freeze or a 
price freeze with that kind of condition. 

To me, any legislation that puts agriculture in the hands of that 
kind of political set-up is not only dangerous but I think it is vulgar 
in its conception and will be very perilous in its execution. 

The Cuairnman. We will incorporate the records that you have 
submitted into the record at this point. 

(The letters of the U. S. Department of Labor dated April 24th 
and June 8th, together with the letter from the Major Distributing 
Co., dated May 11, 1950, and the memorandum dated May 1950, 
are as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Bureau or EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY, 
San Francisco, Calif., April 24, 1950. 
Mr. James G. Bryant, 
Director, California Department of Employment, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
(Attention Edward F. Hayes, Chief, Farm Placement Service.) 


Dear Mr. Bryant: We are enclosing a list of representatives in the National 
Farm Labor Union, American Federation of Labor, received from our bureau’s 
headquarters office. This list has been furnished by Mr. H. L. Mitchell, president 
of the union. 

Will you kindly transmit this list to your local offices instructing them to contact 
the union representatives in their respective areas in accordance with Bureau of 
Employment Security policy as a source of supply when recruiting farm labor to 
meet the needs of the community of fill clearance orders. 

In this connection we should like to call your attention to employment service 
program letter No. 128, dated January 16, 1950, subject ‘““Handbook for Farm 

lacement Service,” released by the Bureau. This letter reaffirms the employ- 
ment service policy with respect to recruitment and refers to sections 1530-1629, 
part II of the employment service manual, which states in part that State 
recruitment plans should include both organized and unorganized sources of 
supply in meeting the labor demands of farmers both locally and State-wide. 

It is important that local offices make these contacts before originating requests 
for certification of need for foreign workers so that these representatives may be 
afforded an opportunity to refer to the local offices qualified applicants whom they 
contend are available. All future requests for certification of need for foreign 
workers should indicate action taken in this regard. 

May we have two copies of your communication to local offices regarding this 
matter in order that we may forward one copy to our bureau’s headquarters 
office in compliance with their request. 

Very truly yours, 
H. D. Huxtey, Acting Regional Representative. 
By A. J. Norton 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NATIONAL FARM LAaBpor UNION 
CALIFORNIA 


Kern County, 424 Baker Street, Bakersfield, Calif.: 
Representatives: 
H. E. Hasiwar, western director 
William Becker, Kern County representative 
Delphina Andrada, office secretary 
Tulare County, Building Trades Hall, Porterville, Calif. Representative: 
O. T. Tarr, Route 6, box 645, Visalia, Calif. 
Imperial County, Labor Temple, 690 Broadway, E] Centro, Calif. Representa- 
tive: Casey Zuniga, 119 Ivy Street, El Centro, Calif. 
Coachella Valley, office and telephone to be furnished later. Representative: 
W. L. Blackstone, box 1531, Indio, Calif. 
Santa Clara County, representative: Ernesto Galarza, 2174 Bridge Way, San 
Jose, Calif. 
nese County, representative: W. A. Swearingen, 2219 Fresno Street, Fresno, 
alif. 
Salinas Valley, Labor Temple, Main and John Streets, Salinas, Calif. Repre- 
sentative: Carl Lara. 
Kings County, representative: Ray Myatt, General Delivery, Corcoran, Calif. 
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SraTe OF CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT, 
Sacramento, Calif., June 8, 1950. 
GLENN E. Brockway, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Federal Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Brockway: The following supplementary information is forwarded 
to you in support of the request for certification for Mexican nationals made by 
the above-named employer. Following the instructions as outlined by the 
Bureau of Employment Security on the procedure to be foilowed for requesting 
certification of foreign workers, the local employment offices report as follows: 

Justin Du Cray, lo:al office manager, Porterville: Contacted Hugh C. Williams, 
president, local 272, National Farm Labor Union. Mr. Williams was of the 
opinion there were no workers who would accept this job; however, he said he 
would make the offer known to his group on Friday night, May 26. He then 
would have any interested applicants report to the office on Monday. He was 
unable to contact any workers during the 48 hours allowed for his reply. 

Warren Escher, local office manager, Tulare: Wrote a letter to O. T. Tarr, 
president, local 243, National Farm Labor Union, as did Leo Fisher, manager of 
the Visalia office. Both managers have failed to receive any reply from Mr. 
Tarr. 

George Bechnell, local office manager, Hanford: Reported that Ray Myatt, 
National Farm Labor Union representative at Corcoran said he did not believe 
there were any workers available for jobs in citrus picking. Myatt further said 
he would send applicants to the local office if they were interested in this job. 

Wade Sargent, manager, San Jose office: Contacted Ernesto Galarza, National 
Farm Labor Union representative in San Jose. In a conversation on Thursday, 
Mr. Galarza requested an extension of time in order to try and locate applicants 
for citrus picking. Mr. Sargent said that subsequent reports will be made on any 
progress Mr. Galarza may be able to make in referring applicants to the office 
for this work. 

Willard Marsh, local office manager, Fresno: Tried to contact W. A. Swear- 
inger, Fresno County National Farm Labor Union representative by phone, and 
also wrote him a letter. To date there has been no reply from Mr. Swearinger. 

Tom Finney, local office manager, El Centro: Wrote to C. Zuniga, president, 
National Farm Labor Union, Brawley, Calif., and to date he has had no reply 
from him. Mr. Finney again tried recruiting for workers, but there has been no 
interested applicants available for citrus picking. 

Warren Munson, local office manager, Bakersfield: Contacted William Becker, 
National Farm Labor Union representative, Kern County. Mr. Becker replied 
by letter that the time allowed was too short to locate workers for citrus picking. 
He then got into a discussion whereby local workers should be hired before outside 
workers were employed, even though the labor was already located in the area of 
work. This latter is a problem beyond the scope of Employment Service opera- 
tions, because farmers will hire domestic labor which makes itself available at 
the farm before going to the towns or elsewhere for workers. Nothing in Mr. 
Becker’s letter indicated that he could refer any workers for citrus picking, 
although he did say he would contact the office on Monday, May 29, and make 
a report on whether or not there were applicants for the work. 

L. R. Mercer, local office manager, Salinas: Contacted Doc Reynolds, president 
Soledad local, National Farm Labor Union. The union held a meeting at which 
time the members were told of the citrus jobs in southern California. Mr. Rey- 
nolds reported that nearly all of the union members are local people who have 
no desire to go into southern California. There are no applicants for this employ- 
ment in either the Soledad or Salinas farm labor offices. 

Marvin Hughes, local office manager, Indio; and Jack Ward, farm placement 
representative, contacted W. L. Blackstone, National Farm Labor Union repre- 
sentative, Indio. The offer of employment was made to him for transmittal to 
his membership. Mr. Ward states that Blackstone offered to furnish many 
workers the next day. However, no one came into the office for these jobs and 
on the second day, Mr. Blackstone came into the office and said he could not get 
any workers to accept referral. He stated further that he knew this was a 
“very good trick the Department was pulling on him and his members.” 

From the individual reports it does not appear that sufficient domestic labor will 
be available to meet the needs of the employer. We, therefore, request the 
approval of this certification for Mexican nationals. 

Very truly yours, 


James G. Bryant, Director. 
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Masor Distrinutine Co., 
Salinas, Calif., May 11, 1950. 
Hon. THomas H. WERDEL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. WeERpDEL: I am enclosing herewith a file on an order recently issued 
by United States Employment Service, Robert Goodwin, Chief, directing all 
employment offices to clear any requests for labor through the Agricultural 
Workers Union. 

First of all, the union in question is the particular union discredited by congres- 
sional inquiry in the so-called Di Giorgio strike. 

Secondly, why should such a directive be issued by any governmental agency, 
when the union in question is not even recognized, nor do they have a contract 
with anyone anywhere in the State? What is this? A deliberate attempt to 
unionize the farm workers at the growers’ expense and to the growers’ detriment. 
I say this deliberately, as the Di Giorgio case is a shining example of what we may 
expect if farm workers are unionized. 

This letter is written you for the specific purpose of acquainting you with the 
methods employed by United States Employment Service, not only to make more 
difficulties for the farmers or employers they are supposed to help, but to further 
their own ideas about unionizing and communizing farm labor. I sincerely hope 
that you will immediately contact Mr. Goodwin, requesting him to withdraw this 
order forthwith. 

To our knowledge, this is the first time that taxpayers’ money has been used by 
a State agency for the advancement of a labor union for organizational purposes. 
If allowed to continue, farm labor in California will be fully unionized on a closed 
shop industrial basis within a very short period of time. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. V. CHRISTIERSON. 





STATE OF CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
INTEROFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 


To: Thomas C. Campbell, manager, areas 5 and 6, Los Angeles. 

From: D. H. Roney, assistant chief, division of public employment offices and 
benefit payments. 

Date: April 25, 1950. 

Subject: Agricultural workers and certifications for Mexican nationals. 

The active agricultural season is now at hand and, therefore, I must once 
again caution you and your staff on the importance of offering agricultural employ- 
ment to all qualified and willing domestic workers in the State of California before 
consideration can be given to the certification of Mexican national workers as 
a supplementary work force. 

It is very apparent that many more workers are proving more reliable in the 
conduct of their work than was true in the immediate postwar years, and em- 
ployers have definitely demonstrated their desire to use domestic workers as 
against foreign workers in most localities. It is our responsibility to be absolutely 
certain that all domestic workers are given employment opportunities where such 
opportunities are available. 

t am enclosing a copy of Mr. Hayes’ memorandum to you under date of June 2, 
1949, to refresh your memory and to advise you that the justification of need for 
Mexican nationals, as set forth in his memorandum, is more important today than 
ever. To insure the proper conduct of our service, every care must be taken to 
see that all avenues are explored to obtain workers for job openings. 

There is also enclosed a list of the representatives of the National Farm Labor 
Union in California as furnished to us by the regional office. When orders are 
received for workers that you have difficulty in filling, or which involve a certi- 
fication for Mexican nationals, the appropriate representative of the National 
Farm Labor Union shall be contacted and advised of the job opening and requested 
to refer any unemployed members or workers to our office for referral to the job 
opening. I suggest that you have a record of these calls and the resultant 
activity kept to assist. your office managers in the proper documentation of justi- 
fication for any certification they may approve. 

Please see that the information contained herein is made known to all local office 
managers in your area. 


D. H. Roney. 
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WESTERN GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 


Los Angeles, Calif., May 9, 1950. 
Mr. James G. BryYAnrt, 


Director, California Department of Employment, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Bryant: I am enclosing herewith carbon copy of letter which I 
have written today to Mr. Huxley of the United States Employment Service and 
will ask you to give me a full explanation of the letter of April 25 signed by Mr. 
Roney, to Thomas C,. Campbell, manager, areas 5 and 6, Los Angeles. 

Your very prompt attention to this request will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. Moore, Managing Director. 


WESTERN GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 9, 1950. 
Mr. H. D. Hvux.ey, 
Acting Regional Representative, Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Federal Office Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
(Attention A. J. Norton.) 


Dear Sir: I have before me a copy of your letter of April 24, addressed to 
Mr. James G. Bryant, director, California Department of Employment, Sacra- 
mento. 

In this letter you have instructed Mr. Bryant to transmit the list of representa- 
tives of the National Farm Labor Union, American Federation of Labor, to all 
Mr. Bryant’s local offices, with instructions to contact the union representatives 
in their respective areas in accordance with Bureau of Employment Security 
policy as a source of supply when recruiting farm labor to meet the needs of the 
community or fill clearance orders. 

First. I would like to know where this order originated and I would like a copy 
of the letter transmitted from this office giving such orders. 

Second. I want it thoroughly understood that as far as the vegetable industry of 
California and Arizona is concerned—which I represent—we have no contract 
with any labor union for field labor and especially not with the National Farm 
Labor Union of the AFL. 

I am of the opinion that this order transgresses the intent of the Taft-Hartley 
Act in that it practically sets up a hiring hall for agricultural labor. 

As far as we are concerned, this union represents a very small fringe of the 
agricultural labor of the State, and we are in no way tied in with them by contract 
or any other factor which would lead us to want our farm labor recruited from the 
ranks of this union. 

We would like at this time for you to issue an order countermanding your letter 
of above date to Mr. Bryant in order that he may clarify his position as far as his 
office is concerned, of orders put out under his circular of April 25, 1950, wherein 
his letter to the manager of areas 5 and 6, Los Angeles, provides as follows: 

“When orders are received for workers that you have difficulty in filling, or 
which involve a certification for Mexican nationals, the appropriate representative 
of the National Farm Labor Union shall be contacted and advised of the job open- 
ing and requested to refer any unemployed members or workers to our office for 
referral to the job opening.” 

This, to our point of view, is the most brazen attempt we have seen to unionize 
an unorganized agricultural group in any district. 

Your very prompt attention to this letter will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. Moore, Managing Director. 


May 9, 1950. 


Hon. Earu WARREN, 
Governor, State of California, Sacramento, Calif.: 
This vegetable and melon industry employing thousands agricultural labor 
throughout California seriously disturbed by recent order issued by United States 
Employment Service and concurred in by Employment Commission of State of 
California, wherein all applications for agricultural labor referred to employment 
service of State must make application to National Farm Labor Union of AFL. 
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This industry has no contracts with any union handling field labor and we greatly 
resent order issued by two above divisions of State and Federal Government 
handling applications for labor. We think it transgresses intent Taft-Hartley 
Act in question of practically making hiring hall this union. We ask you immedi- 
ately take this matter up with Director Bryant and others concerned in matter 
with idea withdrawing this order as it now stands. 


WEsTERN GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
C, B. Moore, Managing Director. 





To: Area managers. 


From: D. H. Roney, Assistant Chief, Division of Public Employment Offices and 
Benefit Payments. 


Date: May 1950. 
Subject: Agricultural workers and certifications for Mexican nationals. 


Some confusion has arisen among our offices regarding the correct interpretation 
of some portions of my memorandum to you on this subject dated April 25, 1950, 
the contents of which you were instructed to transmit to your local office man- 
agers. In addition, we have since received additional instructions and require- 
ments relating to certification of Mexican nationals from the regional office o 
the Bureau of Employment Security, United States Department of Labor. The 
purpose of this memorandum is to clarify any points of confusion in my original 
memorandum and to inform you of these additional requirements by the Federal 
authorities. 

Before the central office can recommend, or the regional office of the Bureau of 
Employment Security will approve, any request for certification of Mexican 
nationals, positive assurance must be had that all available recruitment techniques 
have been used and that all available domestic workers have been offered referral 
in accordance with existing manual instructions and the special instructions con- 
tained herein. These recruitment methods and sources of domestic labor are 
outlined in the supplementary procedure required by the regional office, which is 
quoted below. Your attention is particularly directed to the following points: 

i. Recruitment methods and sources of domestic labor to be contacted spe- 
cifically include press and radio facilities, labor camps and Mexican settlements, 
the use of mobile equipment, representatives of organized labor who may have 
unemployed workers available, labor representatives of growers’ associations who 
might have surpluses of workers and such other sources and methods as may 
appear productive. 

2. The progress reports required by the Bureau of Employment Security relate 
only to such orders as the local office has been unable to fill or expects to be unable 
to fill, and for which the certification of Mexican nationals is being recommended. 
This requirement applies both with respect to the recontracting of existing foreign 
workers as well as to requests for new or additional foreign workers. 

3. Supplementary recruitment sources should be directed to send available 
workers to the appropriate local office of the department of employment for 
screening and referral to the employer. In no instance should such agencies be 
permitted to make direct referral to an employer. 

4. Local offices should be cautioned against giving to outside parties the names 
of persons referred against the order or other information which is considered as 
confidential under section 97 of the California Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Following is the content of the special supplementary instructions from the 
regional office of the Bureau of Employment Security, United States Department 
of Labor: 

“Tn order that this regional office of the Bureau of Employment Security may 
fulfill those responsibilities imposed on it with réspect to the certification of need 
for foreign workers, and to assure itself that such certifications when made are 
justified under the expressed policy of the Secretary of Labor and are submitted 
in conformity with prescribed procedures of the Bureau, all of which emphasize 
that there shall be no competition by foreign workers with American labor for 
jobs, and that the importation of foreign labor shall have no adverse effect on 
prevailing wages ani working conditions, the following supplementary actions 
shall be taken with respect to all orders which may involve the use of foreign labor 
in agriculture: 

“1. An employer desiring to retain foreign workers already in his employ, or to 
contract additional foreign workers, or to initiate a new request for such workers, 
shall file a bona fide order with the local employment office at least 30 days prior 
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to the expiration of existing certifications or to the actual need for new or addi- 
tional workers. 

“2. One copy of each such order shall be transmitted through channels to the 
regional office as soon as filed with the local office. 

‘3. Fifteen days after the — of each such order, a progress report covering 
the following points must be made by the order-holding office through channels 
to the te office. 

“(a@) Number of workers referred, number hired, number obtained through 
clearance, and openings unfilled. 

“(b) Outline of recruitment methods used by the local office staff and the county 
farm placement representative to meet the labor demands contained in the order, 
indicating the groups and individuals contacted, both organized and unorganized, 
the use made of press and radio facilities, visits made to labor camps and Mexican 
settlements, the use of mobile equipment with loud-speakers, and any other action 
taken under prescribed procedures to fill the order. 

“(e) List of organized labor representatives contacted and results obtained. 

““(d) Date order was sent to central office for State-wide clearance. 

““(ey List of local offices making clearance referrals against order. 

Ru Statement reflecting employer’s willingness to accept and use domestic 
workers. 

“‘(g) In transmitting the local office progress report to the regional office at the 
end of 15 days, the State office will submit a supplementary statement covering 
its activities in connection with the filling of the order. 

“(h) At the time the request for certification is forwarded to the State office 
by the order-holding office, a final progress report is to be attached covering the 
action taken since the first 15-day progress report on the items listed above, 
together with any other facts that will assist the State and regional offices in 
considering the request. 

““() The State office, upon receipt of the final progress report and certification 
request from the order-holding office, will prepare and transmit to the regional 
Office a statement of need. This statement will include a copy of the final progress 
report made by the order-holding office and will also include a similar statement 
covering State office activity since the first 15-day report. A statement listing and 
describing clearances with organized labor sources outside the order-holding area 
must also accompany the afore-mentioned documents. 

“(j) The regional office will make independent checks of selected local offices 
and other sources to determine exactly what was being done to recruit workers for 
employers requesting foreign labor. 

“This procedure is effective on May 8, 1950, and will continue in full force and 
pmo until revised or rescinded by the region X office, Bureau of Employment 

curity. 

“No request for certification of foreign workers will be entertained by the 
regional office, Bureau of Employment Security, unless acted upon and submitted 
under the procedures herein prescribed. 

“Guenn E. Brockway, 
“Regional Representative, Bureau of Employment Security, Region X.” 

There are several points contained in this special instruction on which further 
clarification is being requested. As soon as that clarification has been received 
the contents of this memorandum will be incorporated into the local office manual, 
Pending receipt of such instructions in manual form, the contents of this supple- 
mentary procedure will be in effect. 

This memorandum should be construed as superseding my memorandum of 
April 27, 1950, which is hereby canceled. Please see that the information con- 
tained herein is made known to all local office managers and farm placement repre- 
sentatives in your area, as 

D. H. Roney. 


The Cuargman. We thank you for your statement, Mr. Werdel. 

The Chair would like to state that we had hoped to conclude these 
hearings last week. 

When the committee called up for consideration H. R. 3048 on 
March 8, H. R. 2955 was also called up for consideration. The com- 
mittee files disclose that Mr. Yorty, the author of H. R. 2955, who in- 
troduced his bill on February 27, 1951, had not requested the chairman 
to obtain a report from the Department of Agriculture on his bill and 
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had not requested to be heard on the bill. The schedule of hearings 
were announced and I understand that Mr. Yorty understood that the 
hearings would be confined to Mr. Poage’s bill, H. R. 3048. The 
hearings were not confined to Mr. Poage’s bill, but during the course 
of the yee Mr. Yorty’s bill and all of its provisions, I think, have 
been discussed. Likewise, we have had before us the tentative draft 
of a proposal which was submitted by the Department of Labor which 
was, likewise, discussed and considered. 

The chairman was notified that Mr. Yorty could not appear in 
person and could not arrange for witnesses to appear on such short 
notice. When we learned that, we scheduled hearings for today for the 
purpose of according Mr. Yorty an opportunity to present his views in 
person to the committee, It is to be regretted that he has not appeared 
to present his views in-person, but rather has sent to the chairman a 
statement which he wishes inserted in the record. 

In the opening part of the statement he emphasizes again the fact 
that the notice to him was entirely too short to permit him to bring 
witnesses from California. The fact is many witnesses have appeared 
before the committee during the course of the hearings from far-away 
places, including California and other distant States. I am certain 
that those witnesses who appeared had no more notice than that which 
was given to Mr. Yorty. 

He also apparently complains in the opening of his statement 
to the effect that his bill is not properly before this committee, and he 
respectfully requests that the committee have the bill re-referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor where it clearly belongs. Of 
course, the referral of the bill is a matter that is with the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. The Chair believes that the bill was ap- 
propriately referred to this committee. 

So without objection I will ask that Mr. Yorty’s statement be 
placed in the record at this point. 

Mr. Poager. I do want to object and suggest that instead of placing 
Mr. Yorty’s statement in the record at this point we accord to Mr. 
Yorty the opportunity to come and be heard at such time when it may 
become convenient to him to be heard. And in the meantime we pro- 
ceed to act on the bill that is now before us, simply reserve action on 
Mr. Yorty’s bill to some distant date when he and his witnesses can 
find it convenient to be present, because I think that if he wants to 
present his views-to the committee it will be interesting to the com- 
mittee and for him that he might come up and talk to us in person and 
we might question him and go into the views in more detail. 

The CHatrMan. Well, in view of the gentleman’s objection we will 
file Mr. Yorty’s statement with the clerk of the committee. And the 
Chair now directs the clerk to communicate forthwith with Mr. Yorty 
and suggest to him that he name a time which would be suitable to his 
convenience for him to come before the committee for the purpose of 
discussing the provisions of his bill. 

I notice in the prepared statement that he says, speaking of the 
migratory farm workers of California and of the Nation, that these 
people are treated with far less consideration than farm animals. 

I am sure that the committee would like to hear Mr. Yorty discuss 
that situation. If human beings are treated like animals in California 
I think it is a matter in which the whole Nation would be interested. 
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So I now direct the clerk to communicate with Mr. Yorty and 
advise him that we are withholding his statement from the record in 
the hope that at some future date he might find it possible to appear. 

I would also like to announce that Mr. Charles E. Wilson, the Direc. 


tor of the Defense Mobilization, has been requested to appear before 
the committee next Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock to discuss the 
farm machinery problem and other problems incident to agriculture. 
I am certain that the members of the committee will be interested in 
hearing Mr. Wilson if he finds it possible to appear. 

The Chair would like to call Mr. Larin back to the witness chair 
for a few remarks following Mr. Werdel’s statement. 





STATEMENT OF DON LARIN, CHIEF, FARM PLACEMENT SERV- 


Ne 


oe 


. Received order for workers. 

Canvasses active files. 

Recruits in area and may contact such sources as— 
Schools 

Church groups 

Appropriate labor unions 

Agricultural employers 

Individual workers 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


. Clears order with adjoining offices or 
. Sends order to State office if required workers are not available. 


rvice: 


ICE, UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Larin, I have some memoranda handed to me 
by Mr. Parker which purports to be an outline of the procedure which 
takes place before certification is given by the United States Employ- 
ment Service to the Immigration and Naturalization Service. I pre- 
sume that you had that prepared for the committee? 

Mr. Lartn. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Then I, also, have a memorandum entitled ‘‘Pre- 
scribed Supplementary Procedure, Region X, Foreign Worker Certifi- 
cation Program.’’ That was also prepared in your office, was it, or in 
your Department? 

Mr. Larin. By the regional office. 

The Cuarrman. By the regional office? 

Mr. Larin. That is correct. 

The CuHarrMAN. Signed by Mr. Glenn E. Brockway, regional rep- 
resentative, Bureau of Employment Security, Region 

Mr. Larin. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you want to insert in the record anything ad- 
ditional to these two statements to which I have referred? 

I would like, first, unanimous consent to insert these in the record 
at this point, and then I will recognize you, Mr. Larin, for any further 
comments or observations that you desire to make. 

(The memorandum containing an outline of procedure and the 
memorandum entitled “Prescribed Supplementary Procedure, Region 
X, Foreign Workers Certification Program” are as follows:) 

The following is an outline of procedure which takes place before certification is 


given by the United States Employment Service to the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation 


LOCAL OFFICE ACTION 


May resort to newspaper and radio advertising and sound truck 
recruiting 
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STATE OFFICE ACTION 


° 1. Reviews labor market information to determine areas of supply within the 
tate. 

2. Clears order to local offices of available supply. 

3. If no supply is available within the State clears to contiguous States or 

4, Sends order to regional office if required workers are not available. 


REGIONAL OFFICE ACTION 


1, Checks information on labor supply and demand with States within the 
regions and determines if order should be transmitted to other States. 

2. On basis of labor market information transmits to other regions or 

3. Sends order to national office. 


NATIONAL OFFICE ACTION 


1. Checks information on available labor supply nationally. 

2. Extends orders to a region if supply is available. 

3. If no supply is available certifies to Immigration and Naturalization Service 
that domestic service is not available, 





EMPLOYMENT Security MANUAL 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE PROGRAM PLACEMENT PROCESS, USING SOURCES WITHIN 
THE COMMUNITY 


1535: Methods for using sources.—The interviewer may recruit through organ- 
ized or unorganized sources within the community. For organized groups he 
may contact responsible officials within the group. For unorganized groups he 
may attempt to contact workers directly. He may use various advertising 
methods, singly or in combination, to attempt to secure applicants. 

1536: Organized sources.—Some of the organized sources through which the 
interviewer may attempt to reach workers are: 

A. Schools and training institutions, for workers on openings requiring 
training though not work experience. 

B. Labor organizations, for workers in classifications for which their mem- 
bership is representative. 

C. Employers, for (1) workers whom they have been unable to use and 
whose names they may be able to furnish from applications or from other 
sources, (2) workers in unusual occupations concerning whom they may be 
able to make suggestions to the interviewer, (3) groups of workers scheduled 
for lay-offs. 

D. Professional organizations, for workers with professional or technical 
qualifications who are members or may be known to professional organiza- 
tions. 

FE. Civie and community service organizations, for workers who may be 
listed with these organizations as seeking work or who can be suggested as 
possible applicants by the associations. 

1537: Unorganized sources—Some of the unorganized sources through which 
the interviewer may recruit workers are: 

A. Applicants previously registered in the local office, particularly for 
workers in the same occupation or industry as the opening. 

B. Key persons in the community, particularly key persons in a group 
following the same line of work as the opening (see 1590, f.). 





PRESCRIBED SUPPLEMENTARY PROCEDURE, REGION X, ForEIGN WORKER 
CERTIFICATION PROGRAM 


In order that this regional office of the Bureau of Employment Security may 
fulfill these responsibilities imposed on it with respect to the certification of need 
for foreign workers, and to assure itself that such certifications when made are 
justified under the expressed policy of the Secretary of Labor and are submitted 
in conformity with prescribed procedures of the Bureau, all of which emphasize 
that there shall be no competition by foreign workers with American labor for jobs, 
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and that the importation of foreign labor shall have no adverse effect on prevailing 
wi and working conditions, the following supplemen actions be taken 
respect to all orders which may involve the use of fo labor in agriculture: 

1. An employer desiring to retain foreign workers al y in his employ, or to 
contract additional foreign workers, or to initiate a new request for sak workers, 
shall file a bona fide order with the local employment office at least 30 days prior 
to the expiration of existing certifications or to the actual need for new or addi- 
tional workers. 

2. One copy of each such order shall be transmitted through channels to the 
regional office as soon as filed with the local office, 

. Fifteen days after the filing of each order, a progress report covering the fol- 
lowing ; poe must be made by the order holding office through channels to the 
regional office. 

(a) Number of workers referred, number hired, number obtained through clear- 
ance, and openings unfilled. 

(b) Outline of recruitment methods used by the local office staff and the county 
farm placement representative to meet the labor demands contained in the order, 
indicating the groups and individuals contacted, both organized and unorganized, 
the use made of press and radio facilities, visits made to labor camps and Mexican 
settlements, the use of mobile equipment with loud-speakers, and any other action 
taken under prescribed procedures to fill the order. 

(c) List of groups of organized and unorganized labor sources contacted and 
results obtained. 

(d) Date order was sent to central office for State-wide clearance. 

(e) List of local offices making clearance referrals against order. 

(f) Statement reflecting employer’s willingness to accept and use domestic 
workers. 

(g) In mens the local office progress report to the regional office at the 
end of 15 days, the State office will submit a supplementary statement covering 
its activities in connection with the filling of the order, 

{h) At the time the request for certification is forwarded to the State office by 
the order-holding office, a final progress report is to be attached covering the action 
taken since the first 15-day progress report on the items listed above, together 
with any other facts that will assist the State and regional offices in considering 
the request. 

(t) The State office, upon receipt of the final progress report and certification 
request from the order-holding office, will prepare and transmit to the regional 
office a statement of need. This statement will include a copy of the final progress 
report made by the order-holding office and will also include a similar statement 
covering State office activity since the first 15-day report. A statement listing 
and describing clearances with groups of organized and unorganized labor sources 
outside the order-holding area must also accompany the afore-mentioned docu- 
ments. 

g) The regional office will make independent checks of selected local offices 
and other sources to determine exactly what was being done to recruit workers for 
employers requesting foreign labor. 

This procedure is effective on May 8, 1950, and will continue in full force and 
effect until revised or rescinded by the region X office, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

No request for certification of foreign workers will be entertained by the regional 
office, Bureau of Employment Security, unless acted upon and submitted under the 
procedures herein prescribed. 

Guenn E. Brocrway, 
Regional Representative, Bureau of Employment Security, Region X. 


Mr. Larin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to request your permission 
to have Mr. Goodwin submit a statement, since his name has been 
called into the question as to what was said and what was not said. 
Would that be agreeable, if Mr. Goodwin were permitted to submit 
a statement to you? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. You mean for the record? 

Mr. Larin. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. He is not present now, is he? 

Mr. Larin. No; he is not. 
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The CuarrmMan. Without objection Mr. Goodwin will be permitted 
to submit a statement for the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


On March 14, at a hearing held before the Committee on Agriculture, House of 
Representasives,.telative to the.subject of farm labor, and H. R. 3048 and H. R. 
2955, the Honorable Thomas H. Werdel, a Representative in Congress from the 
‘Tenth District of California presented testimony concerning Robert C. Goodwin 
Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, and the operation of the employ- 
ment service program. The Honorable Harold D. Cooley, chairman, granted 
permission for Mr. Robert C. Goodwin to submit a statement for the record, 
which is presented herewith. 


STATEMENT OF Rosert C. Goopwin, Director oF THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
Security, Unirep States EMPLOYMENT Service, Unitep States DEpartT- 
MENT OF LABOR 


To permit understanding of the problem involved, it is necessary to give a 
brief history of conditions precedent to actions of the United States Employment 
Service with respect to the use of labor organizations as a source of agricultural 
labor. For some time prior to April 1950, the Secretary of Labor had received 
numerous complaints, from individual citizens and from organized labor, that 
the United States Employment Service was certifying to the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization the unavailability of domestic labor, for employment 
in agriculture, when in fact, unemployed qualified domestic labor was available. 
Most of these complaints pertained to California. 

Through the regional office of the Bureau of Employment Security, inquiry 
was made of the California State Employment Service if it were canvassing all 
—— sources of labor supply before indicating workers were not available. 

he question was asked specifically if locals of the National Farm Labor Union 
were contacted, because the National Farm Labor Union claimed to have nu- 
merous qualified and available unemployed members. The California State 
Employment Service replied that they did not have knowledge of where locals 
-of the National Farm bor Union were chartered. 

This information was conveyed to the national office of the National Farm 
Labor Union, which supplied a directory of locals in various States. This direc- 
tory was transmitted to three regional offices with instructions to convey the 
information to the States involved, as one of the possible sources of labor supply. 

It should be noted at this point that it has long been the policy of the United 
States Employment Service to actively seek from organized and unorganized 
sources, workers who are qualified and available for agricultural employment. 
This policy assumes additional importance when the employer is asking the United 
States Employment Service to certify to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service that domestic labor is unavailable. 

In a request from the regional office of the Bureau of Employment Security 
to the State Employment Service of California to take every necessary step to 
insure the correctness of a claim that workers were not available, the term “clear 
with” was used. This terminology may be defined as a technical term in employ- 
ment service operations which would correspond to ‘‘check with’ in common 
parlance. 

The term is used in this sense in the Wagner-Peyser Act, as amended, -under 
which the public employment system operates. The act requires the Department 
of Labor “to maintain a system for clearing labor.” A group of California 
employers interpreted the instruction to mean ‘‘secure permission.”’ An attempt 
was made at a meeting in Los Angeles in May to explain the terminology and, 
because of the missapprehensions, a revised request to the California State Employ- 
ment Service was made, deleting the language ‘‘clear with.”” It would now appear 
that despite any statements to the contrary, the belief persists in some minds, 
that the United States Employment Service requires the permission of a union, 
before it will make a finding that domestic workers are not available. I wish 
‘to point out that while that belief may persist, there is not an iota of evidence to 
support the belief. 

I wish to point out that the United States Employment Service accepts as a 
very grave responsibility the necessity for assuring itself that no qualified and 
‘available citizen remains unemployed before extending certification to the _Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service that domestic labor is not available. To 
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carry out that responsibility we shall not only continue to invite unemployed 
workers to make use of the facilities of local employment offices but shall continue 
to seek from organized and unorganized sources of labor supply, domestic workers 
for job openings which exist. It should be clearly understood that any source 
contacted is for the purpose of bringing individuals into an office to be referred. 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Bureau or EMPLOYMENT SeEcuRITy, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1951. 
Hon. Harotp D. Cootey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN CooLey: As requested by your committee, enclosed 
herewith is a statement prepared by the Bureau of Employment Security, United 
States Department of Labor, concerning unemployment insurance claimants as 
a source of agricultural labor. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropsert C. Goopwin, Director. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND Farm LABOR 
(Statement of Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. Department of Labor) 


All State unemployment insurance laws follow the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act in exempting agricultural labor from payroll taxes. Farm laborers, 
when unemployed, are not entitled to unemployment insurance based upon 
their earnings in agricultural employment. 

Most of the individuals who are referred to farm jobs by the Employment 
Service are those who have worked on farms. They obviously are the best 
qualified individuals for such work. Because of the exclusion of agricultural 
labor from unemployment insurance coverage, the great majority of the claim- 
ants for unemployment insurance are individuals who have had predominantly 
industrial experience, rather than experience in farm work. 

None of the State unemployment insurance laws prohibits the referral of workers 
to agricultural jobs. When workers are given referrals to such work, the ques- 
tion of their right to benefits is tested in the same manner as if they had refused 
jobs in industry. Ordinarily, these tests arise under the work-refusal disqualifi- 
cation provisions or the requirement that claimants be ‘‘available for work.”’ 

When unemployment insurance claimants are unemployed, they must be avail- 
able for suitable work in order to qualify for benefits. Availability for suitable 
work, stated simply, means that claimants must be ready, and in a position to 
accept a suitable job opening. Each State law, in addition, has provision for the 
disqualification of a worker who refuses, without justification, a specific offer of 
work. Typically, such provisions require that an individual who refuses, without 
good cause, an offer of suitable work shall be disqualified from receiving benefits. 
The State laws also specify the criteria which must be considered in determining 
whether work is suitable for an individual. Commonly these are: The degree of 
risk to the worker’s health, safety, and morals; his physical fitness; his prior 
training, experience, and earnings; the length of his unemployment, and his pros- 
pect for securing local work in his customary occupation; and the distance of the 
available work from his residence. Under such laws, the circumstances of each 
individual worker must be considered in determining whether a particular job 
which he has refused was suitable for him, and whether he lacked ‘‘good cause” 
for the refusal. 

In practice, these provisions are administered as follows: 

For the skilled industrial worker, who has little or no farm experience, a con- 
sideration of his “prior training, experience, and earnings’”’ will generally lead to 
the conclusion that farm work is not suitable for him, and that his refusal of such 
work will not disqualify him. State authorities usually reach this conclusion 
when such a skilled worker has good prospects of work in his customary occupa- 
tion, and if he has not been unemployed for a considerable period of time. On 
the other hand, the benefit claimant who is an experienced farm worker will prob- 
ably be disqualified for refusing agricultural employment if the job offered meets 
the other tests of suitability, and if he does not have good cause for refusing it. 

The following are some examples of cases in which the applicability of the work- 
refusal disqualification provision has been considered in regard to workers who 
refused farm work: 
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A 1943 decision of the Colorado Unemployment Compensation Commission: 


(Ben. Ser. vol. 6/11, p. 109) held that a s@asonal worker who had been employed 
for about 8 months each year as a foreman, and who refused work as a farm hand 
during the slack season, refused the work without good cause, and so was dis- 
qualified from receiving benefits. In view of the fact that the wages offered were 
only slightly less than his earnings as a foreman, and the fact that the Colorado 
law did not provide for the consideration of a change in economic or social status 
of a claimant in determining the suitability of work, the job was held to be suit- 
able for him. 

A construction laborer refused a job pruning spruce trees at 60 cents an hour 
because of his inexperience in this type of work, and because of his belief that 
acceptance of any work at less than $1 an hour would jeopardize his union stand- 
ing. He was held to have been justified in his refusal despite the fact that, in 
reality, his union status would not have been affected by the acceptance. Con- 
sidering his prior experience in agricultural work, the offered work was not suit- 
able (Ben. Ser., vol. 10/8, p. 27 (Arizona 1947)). 

A 1942 decision of the Vermont_Unemployment Compensation Commission 
concerned a claimant who refused work as a farm hand at wages to the value of 
$70 per month. He was held to have refused suitable work without just cause 
when the chance for advancement and good wages in farm work were improving, 
when he had been unemployed for 2% months, and when his nonfarm unemploy- 
ment would be sufficient to reduce his monthly average of $79. 

A 1946 decision in a New Hampshire superior court (Napoleon Bonnette v. 
Unemployment Compensation Commission) involved a fireman who had previously 
earned 65 cents an hour plus a bonus adjustment. After he lost his employment 
he refused a job transplanting trees at 60 cents an hour because he believed that 
he was physically unable to do the work, and because he considered the wages 
unsatisfactory. The court found that he was physically able to perform the 
offered work and, considering his experience, his prior earnings, and his lack of 
immediate prospects of employment in his usual occupation, together with the 
fact that he later refused an offer of work in his usual occupation, held that 
he had refused suitable work without good cause. Accordingly, he was dis- 
qualified from receiving benefits (Ben. Ser., vol. 10/6, p. 96). 

A 1946 decision of a Georgia appeals referee held that a farmer who refused 
referrals to employment as a share cropper, and also as a tractor operator at $2 a 
day, refused suitable work without good cause, despite his contention that his 
3 years’ experience as an interviewer with construction companies qualified him 
for a higher-ranking job at higher wages. The referee gave consideration to the 
fact that the claimant had been unemployed for 7% months and also to the fact 
that he had had 20 years’ experience in farming as compared to only 3 years’ 
experience in other work (Ben. Ser., vol. 9/11, p. 51). 

A North Dakota appeals referee held that a claimant whose classification in the 
employment office was that of a farm hand, and whose work history was that of a 
farm hand with some road and construction work, was not justified in refusing 
work as a farm hand merely because he was not interested in this type of work 
(Ben. Ser., vol. 5/2, p. 236). 

It appears unlikely that current unemployment insurance-claims rolls can be 
utilized to any sizable extent as a source of labor supply to meet the expanding 
demand for agricultural workers. 

The volumes of claimants, particularly after the development of the Korean 
situation in mid-1950, fell markedly below the levels in the comparable months 
of the preceding year. This trend has continued through the first 2 months of 
1951. The extent of the decline in claimants is revealed by a comparison of 
initial claims, weeks of unemployment covered by continued claims, and the 
average-weekly volumes of State insured unemployment for January and Febru- 
ary of 1949, 1950, and 1951, as follows: 
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| | | 
January: | 
MA Sooo ee a eh as a | 1,554,400 | 1,725, 200 | 1, 080, 400 
Weeks of unemployment covered by continued claims. - --| 6,709,800 | 10,529,900 | 5, 413, 600 
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1 Preliminary data. east —_ 
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In addition to the decline if the volume of claimants, there is evidence that spells: 
of unemployment among covered workers have become of shorter duration. 
Many of the lay-offs in recent months have been of a short term, temporary or 
seasonal nature, and the workers involved in such layoffs have generally returned’ 
quickly to employment in their customary pursuits. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask you one question that is per-- 
tinent to the observations made by Mr. Werdel. You do, in trying to 
locate local labor, submit the request first to local offices and then to 
a offices; do you not? 

Mr. Larin. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. And in that way an opportunity is afforded te 
labor in one part of the State to work in another part of the State? 

Mr. Larin. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, you try to exhaust all resources 
before you certify the necessity for foreign labor? 

Mr. Lartn. That is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. You do not require such requests to be approved: 
by labor unions, do you? 

Mr. Larin. Absolutely not. 

The CuHarrMAN. You only give them an opportunity to furnish 
information to laboring people who might be available and who 
might want to work? 

r. Lartn. That is correct. 

The CuatrMaN. Are there any further questions? If not, and no. 
one else desires to make a further statement, we thank you. 

The Cuatrr now recognizes Mr. Gathings of Arkansas. 

Mr. Gatxines. The Honorable Homer Adkins is present. He: 
has adequately handled this office in Arkansas that deals with the: 
certification. I would like for the Governor to explain to: the com- 
mittee just how his department functions in this respect.. If the: 
Governor will come forward. 


The CHarrman. We will be delighted to hear from you, Governor: 
Adkins. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOMER ADKINS, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE: 
OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Apxins. Thank you, sir. I listened with a great deal of 
interest to the discussion today and the day before yesterday. I 
would like to impress upon the committee the urgency of the emer- 
gency that confronts the farmers on the labor acetlet. In our State: 
we work this farm program in a very fine way. It received the utmost 
cooperation from the United States Employment Service. 

Before we ever certify or request any certification for foreign labor 
we set up stations throughout the State. We have three trailers 
that we set up at various localities to recruit labor that is not normally 
in the cotton country or the fruit-growing section. In other words, 
we recruited for cotton chopping about 48,000 people in other sections 
of the State in 1949 before we ever asked for any certifications from 
our local offices. In other words, we ‘have 26°branch offices.and. they 
go to those offices and apply for work. That is in addition to: these 
three trailers that we set up. 

We have even gone to the extent of asking Negro ministers to: 
vo gas in their pulpits concerning work in the cotton fields, and so 
orth. 
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So we have recruited both cotton chopping and cotton pickers, 
‘some 48,000 or 50,000 annually before any request is ever made to 
ithe regional office. 

We have found that we do not have any complaints. In other 
words, all of our local people are given an opportunity to go to these 
places and gather strawberries or chop cotton or pick cotton or pick 
‘peaches or gather beans or whatever the case might be before we 
ever go out of the State. 

And then, too, we get laborers from eastern Oklahoma, from Texas, 
from Mississippi and Louisiana. We, in turn, when we have labor 
we exchange with them. 

So we have a very fine situation in the southwest country. We 
have found complete cooperation. 

Our local offices make the certification to the central offices. We 
‘send it to the regional, and then the regional to Washington, and 
then it is certified to the immigration authorities. Our people are 
highly pleased with the services that we render. 

he CHarrman. But even after you have made every effort to 
recruit local labor and after you have afforded local labor an opportu- 
nity to work, you do find it necessary to bring in additional labor? 

Mr. Apxins. Yes, sir. Wedo. 1 do not know what we would do 
otherwise, because cotton picking, as you well know has to be picked 
when it is ripe, and Saciansion have to be gathered when they are 
ready to be harvested and peaches the same way, as well as vegetables 
and all of those. And so we are going to need more labor this year 
than ever before because with the limit taken off of the cotton, for 
example, we will require additional help. In 1949 we raised 1,600,000 
bales of cotton. If we do that this year we will need, probably, 
40,000 or 50,000 Mexican nationals, or, at least that many foreign 
laborers. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you had an opportunity to look over Mr. 
Poage’s bill? 

r. Apxins. Just briefly. I think Mr. Poage’s bill just about 
meets the situation as I think our folks see it. I think the $20 charge 
for going to the recruitment points may be a little bit high. I have 
the feeling that somewhere around $10 would be more nearly correct. 
However, I may be wrong about that. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me ask you another question to clarify a 
situation which is not too clear to me. Suppose 10 workers are 
brought in and we say that it involves $20 per worker and they work 
on several farms, harvesting several different crops, is that cost pro- 
rated among the farmers who use the labor? 

Mr. Apxrns. I cannot answer that definitely. 

The Cuarrman. Is it, Mr. Larin? 

Mr. Larry. If they were brought in by an association I imagine 
the association prorates the cost. 

Mr. Apxins. We have associations, you see, and some of them ask 
for as many as 2,500 workers and maybe there will be 15 or 20 farmers 
involved in that application for 2,500 workers. 

The Cuarrman. The point is that you do not think that any one 
employer would be charged with the entire cost involved unless he 
worked the labor exclusively on his own property during the entire 
time? 

Mr. Apxrns. I think that is correct. 
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Mr. Gapitives. You haye always handled this program in such a 
way that“we got the labor when we needed it. I wonder just how 
many days in advance do you make the surveys and.make the certi- 
fications, from the time that the work is actually needed to be done? 

Mr. Apxins. We try to do that as far in advanece-as, possible; but 
usually we make those certifications from 30 to 60 days in advanee; 
Even after we have made the certifications, however, we have 
pancoled out those certifications when we found there was local 
abor. 

Ms Gatuines. Which could easily be done by picking up the 
phone? ; 
— Apxins. By picking up the phone and making a call, that is 
t. 
eT he CxarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

(The following niemorandum was submitted for the record by Hon. 
Hal Holmés, of Washington: ) 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1961. 


MEMORANDUM 


From:,.Hon. Hal Holmes, State of Washington, Fourth District. 
To: Hon. Harold Cooley, chairman, House Committee on Agriculture. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN AND Memeers or tHe Commitrex: The agricultural 
growers of eastern Washington are confronted with an extremely serious manpower 
problem. _As'you know, our crops are highly diversified and seasonal and in many 
instances perishable. Last fall we began to feel the pinch of the labor shortage in 
the harvesting of the apple crop. This year, our normal growing season starts 
around April 15 with asparagus; goes through fresh edible peas; sugar beets; all 
the soft fruits, including cherries, apricots, plums, prunes, peaches; and then into 
the later fruits of pears and apples. 

During World War II we used great numbers of Mexican nationals. We will 
need several thousand workers throughout the Northwest to handle the harvesting 
of the above-mentioned crops. As you also know, we are a long way from ports 
of entry for any workers coming in from outside the United States and the trans- 
portation of these workers is a tremendous economic problem to the growers of 
our area. Likewise, our area is a huge defense region with large defense projects 
developing, which drains off manpower. We are located in the extreme north- 
west area of the United States and are tremendous producers of these seasonal 
crops. 

Teich bring to your attention too strenuously the necessity of making provi- 
sion for an adequate labor supply to handle the problem we are confronted with. 
Time is of the essence, and permit me to bring this matter forcibly to your atten- 
tion. I am sure that the growers of eastern Washington and the processors want 
to cooperate with the efforts of your committee in every way possible, and I am 
sure also that they will bring to your group the actual factual seriousness of the 
situation. I know that your committee will go exhaustively into this matter and 
take action that will be of help in solving the very acute problem facing the 
producers of Washington and the Northwest. 


The CuarrmMan. The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock 
Friday morning at which time we will meet in executive session. 
(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the committee adjourned.) 


x 








